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NOTE    ON  PAGE  374. 


Since  this  page  was  printed,  I  have  received  from  Captain 
Ericsson  a  more  exact  report  of  the  performance  of  the 
model  engine  of  ten-horse  power.  It  appears  that,  in  long- 
continued  work,  its  average  consumption  of  fuel  is  25  lbs. 
per  hour,  or  2'5  lbs.  per  horse  power.  This  is  considered 
excessive  by  the  inventor,  and  ascribed  to  the  small  dimen- 
sions of  the  engine.  An  engine  of  larger  power  is  now 
being  constructed  at  New  Tork,  which,  it  is  expected,  will 
work  with  much  greater  economy  of  fueL 
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CHAPTER  L 

INFLUENCE  OP  DCPBOYED  TBANSFORT  ON  CIVILISATION. 

1.  The  art  by  which  the  products  of  labour  and  thought, 
and  the  persons  who  labour  and  think,  are  transferred  from 
place  to  place,  is,  more  than  anj  other,  essential  to  social 
advancement.  Without  it  no  other  art  can  progress.  A 
people  who  does  not  possess  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  emerged 
from  barbarism.  A  people  who  has  not  made  some  advances 
in  it  cannot  yet  have  risen  above  a  low  state  of  civilisation. 
Nevertheless,  this  art  has  been,  of  all  others,  the  latest  in 
attaining  a  state  of  perfection,  so  late,  indeed,  that  the  future 
historian  of  social  progress  will  record,  without  any  real  viola- 
tion of  truth,  that  its  creation  is  one  of  the  events  which  have 
most  eminently  signalised  the  present  age  and  generation. 
For,  although  transport  by  land  and  water  was  practised  by 
our  forefathers,  its  condition  was  so  immeasurably  below 
that  to  which  it  has  been  carried  in  our  times,  that  a  more 
adequate  idea  of  its  actual  state  will  be  conveyed  by  calling 
it  a  new  art,  than  by  describing  it  as  an  improvement  on  the 
old  one. 

But  if  human  invention  have  been  late  in  directing  its 
powers  to  this  object,  it  must  be  admitted  to  have  nobly 
compensated  for  the  tardiness  of  its  action  by  the  incom- 
parable rapidity  of  advancement  it  has  produced,  when  once 
they  have  been  brought  iniopJajr.    Witbia  an  hundred  year% 
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more  has  been  accomplished  in  facilitating  and  expediting     | 
inUrcommimicntion  than  was  efiectcd  front  the  creation  of 
the  world  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.     This  statement 
may,  perhaps,  appear  strained  and  exaggerated,  but  it  will 
bear  the  lest  of  examination. 

The  geographical  conditions  of  the  world,  the  distribution 
of  the  people  who  he  excluaive  appropriation 

of  its  natural  pn  ed  for  their   use,  to  the 

-y-arioiiB   countries  >nsists,  have   imposed  on 

mankind  the  necee  nunication  and  commerce. 

Commerce  is  noth  le  interchange  of  the  pro- 

dnctiona  of  iudua—.  ile  and  people.     Such  in- 

terchange presupj  ce  of  the  art  of  transport 

by  land  and  water.  to  the  perfection  of  this 

art  will  be  the  exten'.  n 

A  people  incapable  of  communicating  trith  others  must 
subsist  exclusively  upon  the  productions  of  its  own  labour 
and  its  own  soil.  But  nature  has  given  us  desires  after  the 
productions  of  other  soils  and  other  climates.  Besides  this, 
the  productions  of  each  particular  soil  or  country  are  ob- 
tainable in  superfluity.  They  are  inSnitely  more  in  quantity 
than  the  people  by  whom  and  amidst  whom  they  are  pro- 
duced have  need  of;  while  other  and  distant  peoples  are  in  a 
like  situation,  having  a  superfluity  of  some  products  and  an 
insufficiency  or  a  total  absence  of  others.  The  people  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  have  a  superfluity  of  cotton, 
the  people  of  the  West  India  Islands  have  a  superfluity  of 
coffee  and  tobacco,  the  people  of  Louisiana  have  a  superfluity 
of  sugar,  the  people  who  inhabit  the  vast  valley  of  the  Cpper 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  have  a  superfluity  of  com  and  cattle, 
the  people  of  civilised  Europe  have  a  superfluity  of  the 
products  of  mechanical  labour,  those  of  France  have  a  super- 
fluity of  silk  goods,  those  of  England  of  manufactured  cotton, 
porcelain,  and  hardware.  Each  of  these  various  peoples  is 
able  and  willing  to  supply  the  others  with  those  producdoQS 
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in  which  themselves  abound,  and  to  receive  in  exchange 
tho6e  of  which  thej  stand  in  need,  and  which  abound  else- 
where. 

But,  to  accomplish  such  interchanges,  means  of  transport 
must  be  provided,  and  this  transport  must  be  sufficiently 
cheap,  speedj,  safe,  and  regular,  to  enable  these  several  pro- 
ductions to  arrive  with  their  consumers,  and  be  delivered  on 
soch  terms  and  conditions  as  will  be  compatible  with  the 
ability  of  the  consumer  to  purchase  them. 

Among  the  advantages  which  attend  improved  means  of 
transport,  one  of  the  most  prominent  is  that  of  lowering  the 
price  of  all  commodities  whatever  in  the  market  of  con- 
sumption, and  thereby  stimulating  production.  The  price 
paid  for  an  article  by  its  consumer  consists  of  two  elements : 
1st,  the  price  paid  for  the  article  to  its  producer  at  the 
place  of  its  production ;  and,  2ndly,  the  expense  of  conveying 
it  from  that  place  to  the  consumer.  In  this  latter  element 
is  included  the  cost  of  its  transport  and  the  commercial  ex- 
penses connected  with  such  transport.  These  last  include  a 
variety  of  items  which  enter  largely  into  the  price  of  the 
commodity,  such  as  the  cost  of  transport,  properly  so  called, 
the  interest  on  the  price  paid  to  the  producer  proportionate  to 
the  time  which  elapses  before  it  reaches  the  consumer,  the 
insurance  against  damage  or  loss  during  the  transport.  This 
insurance  must  be  paid  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  con- 
sumer. If  it  be  not  effected  by  those  who  convey  the  com- 
modity to  the  consumer,  the  value  of  the  goods  which  may 
be  lost  or  damaged  in  the  transport  will  necessarily  be  charged 
in  the  price  of  those  which  arrive  safe.  In  either  case  the 
consumer  pays  the  insurance.  There  are  also  the  charges 
for  storage,  packing,  transhipment,  and  a  variety  of  other 
commercial  details,  the  total  of  which  forms  a  large  proportion 
of  the  ultimate  price  paid  by  the  consumer. 

In  many  cases,  these  expenses  incidental  to  transport 
amount  to  considerably  more  than  half  the  real  price  o£  t^ie 
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article ;  in  some  they  amount  to  three-fourths  or  four-fifths, 
or  even  a  larger  proportion. 

Let  us  taki^  the  exunpte  of  raw  cotton  produced  on  the 
plains  of  South  Carolina  or  Georgia.  This  article  is  packed 
in  balea  bj  ihe.  producer  at  the  place  of  production.  These 
are  then  tra]is|iorted  to  Charleston  or  Savannah,  whence 
they  are  exported  .rriving  at  Liverpool,  tliey 

are  transferred  up  by  which  they  are  trans- 

ported  to  Alunchea:  l  'rcston,  or  some  other  seat 

of  manufacture.  iw  a..        al  is  there  taken  by  the 

manufacturi?r,  spuj  'oven  into  cloth,  bleached 

and  printeil,  glazt  for  the  consumers.     It  is 

then  repacki?(I,  ao<^  in  the  railway  and  tTaos- 

ported  once  more  hen  it  is  re-embarked  for 

Charleston  or  Savanuun,  lor  e^n  pic.  Arriving  there,  it  is 
again  plated  on  a  railway  or  in  a  steam-boat,  and  is  trans- 
ported to  t!iv  interior  of  the  eotmlry,  and  finally  returns  to 
the  very  place  at  which  it  originally  grew,  and  is  repurchased 
by  its  own  producer.  Without  going  into  arithmelical  details, 
it  will  be  abundantly  apparent  how  large  a  proportion  of  the 
price  thus  paid  for  the  manufactured  article  is  to  be  placed 
to  the  account  of  the  transport  and  commercial  expenses. 
The  article  has  made  the  circuit  of  almost  half  the  globe 
before  it  has  found  its  way  back  in  its  manufactured  state. 

The  products  of  agricultural  labour  have,  in  general,  great 
bulk  with  proportionately  small  value.  The  cost  of  trans- 
port has  consequently  a  great  influence  upon  the  price  of 
these  in  the  market  of  consumption.  Unless,  therefore,  this 
transport  can  be  effected  with  considerable  economy,  these 
products  must  be  consumed  on  the  spot  where  they  are 
produced. 

In  the  case  of  many  animal  and  vegetable  productions  of 
agriculture,  speed  of  transport  is  as  essential  aa  cheapness, 
for  they  will  deteriorate  and  be  destroyed  by  the  operation 
of  time  alone.     Without  great  perfection,  therefore,  in  the 
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art  of  transport,  objects  of  this  class  must  necessarily  be 
consumed  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  place 
where  thej  are  raised.  Such  are,  for  example,  the  products 
<^  the  dairy,  the  farm-yard,  and  the  garden. 

In  countries  where  transport  is  dear  and  slow,  there  con- 
sequently arises  great  disadvantage,  not  only  to  the  rural, 
but  also  to  the  urban  population.  While  the  class  of  articles 
just  referred  to  are  at  a  ruinously  low  price  in  the  rural 
districts,  they  are  at  a  ruinously  high  price  in  the  cities  and 
larger  class  of  towns.  In  the  country,  where  they  exist  in 
superfluity,  they  fetch  comparatively  nothing :  in  the  towns, 
where  the  supply  is  immeasurably  below  the  demand,  they 
can  only  be  enjoyed  by  the  affluent. 

But  if  sufficiently  cheap  and  rapid  means  of  transport  be 
provided,  these  productions  find  their  way  easily  to  the  great 
centres  of  population  in  the  towns,  and  the  rural  population 
which  produces  them  receives  in  exchange  innumerable 
articles  of  use  and  luxury  of  which  they  were  before  de- 
prived. 

France,  one  of  the  most  civilised  states  of  Europe^  exhibits 
a  deplorable  illustration  of  this.  Notwithstanding  the  fer- 
tility of  her  soil,  the  number,  the  industry,  and  intelligence 
of  her  population,  the  products  of  every  description,  animal 
and  vegetable,  which  abound  in  her  territory,  yet,  from  the 
absence  of  sufficiently  easy  means  of  intercommunication, 
these  advantages  have  been  hitherto  almost  annihilated.  All 
these  productions,  in  the  place  where  they  are  raised,  can  be 
obtained  at  a  lower  price  than  in  most  other  countries;  and 
yet,  in  consequence  of  the  cost  of  transport,  they  would  attain, 
if  brought  to  the  place  where  they  are  in  demand,  a  price 
which  would  amount  to  a  prohibition  on  their  consumption. 
From  this  cause  the  industry  of  France  has  long  been  to  a 
great  extent  paralysed. 

In  some  cases  the  price  of  an  article  at  the  place  of  con- 
sumption consists  exclusirefy  of  the  cost  of  transport*    Axi 
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article  has  frequentlj  no  value  in  the  place  where  it  is  found, 
which  nevertheless  would  have  a  considerable  value  trans- 
ported elsewhere.  '  Numerous  instances  of  this  will  occur  in 
the  case  of  manures  used  in  agriculture.  Everj  reduction, 
therefore,  which  can  be  made  in  the  cost  of  the  transport  of 
these,  will  tend  in  a  still  greater  proportion  to  lower  their 
price  to  those  who  use  them. 

Cases  even  occur  in  which  the  cost  of  transport  is  actuallj 
greater  than  the  price  paid  for  an  article  bj  the  consumer. 
This,  which  would  seem  a  paradox,  is  nevertheless  easily 
explained.  An  article  in  a  given  place  maj  be  a  nuisance, 
and  its  possessor  may  be  willing  to  pay  something  for  its  re- 
moval. This  article,  however,  transported  to  another  place, 
may  become  eminently  useful,  and  even  be  the  means  of 
stimulating  profitable  production.  The  cleansing  the  common 
sewers  of  a  city  affords  a  striking  example  of  this.  The  filth 
and  offal  which  are  removed  are  a  nuisance  where  they  exist, 
and  may  even  be  the  cause  of  pestilence  and  death.  Trans- 
ported, however,  to  the  fields  of  the  a«:riculturist,  they 
become  the  instruments  of  increased  fertility.  Cases  may 
be  cited  where  the  whole  cost  of  transport  will  be  more 
than  covered  by  the  sum  paid  for  the  removal  of  the 
nuisance.* 

Every  improvement  in  the  art  of  transport  having  a 
tendency  to  diminish  cost,  and  augment  speed  and  safety, 
operates  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  stimulate  consumption  and 
production,  and  thereby  advance  national  wealth  and  pros- 
perity. When  the  price  of  an  article  in  the  market  of 
consumption  is  reduced  by  this  cause,  the  demand  for  it  is 
increased :  1st,  by  enabling  former  consumers  to  use  it  more 
freely  and  largely ;  and,  2ndly,  by  placing  it  within  the  reach 
of  other  classes  of  consumers  who  were  before  compelled  to 

*  In  Aberdeen  the  streets  are  swept  every  day,  at  an  annual  cost  of 
1,4002.,  and  the  refuse  brings  in  2,000^  a-ycar.  In  Perth  the  scavenging 
costs  1,300L  per  annum,  and  the  manure  sells  for  1,73C/. 
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abstain  finom  it  by  its  deamess.  The  increase  of  consumption 
from  this  cause  is  generallj  in  a  larger  ratio  than  the 
diminution  of  price.  The  number  of  consumers  able  and 
willing  to  paj  one  shilling  for  any  proposed  article  is  much 
more  than  twice  the  number  who  are  able  and  willing  to  paj 
two  shillings  for  the  same  article. 

But  consumption  is  also  augmented  in  another  way  hy 
this  diminution  of  price.  The  saving  effected  hy  consumers 
who,  before  the  reduction,  purchased  at  the  higher  price, 
will  now  be  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  other  articles 
of  use  or  enjoyment,  and  thus  other  branches  of  industry 
are  stimulated. 

The  improvements  which  cheapen  transport,  necessarily 
including  the  expenditure  of  less  labour  in  effecting  it,  might 
seem,  at  first  view,  to  be  attended  with  injury  to  the  industry 
employed  in  the  business  of  transport  itself,  by  throwing  out 
of  occupation  that  portion  of  labour  rendered  superfluous  by 
the  improvement.  But  experience  shows  the  result  to  be 
the  reverse.  The  diminished  cost  of  transport  invariably 
augments  the  amount  of  commerce  transacted,  and  in  a  much 
larger  ratio  than  the  reduction  of  cost;  so  that,  in  fact, 
although  a  less  amount  of  labour  is  employed  in  the  trans- 
port of  a  given  amount  of  commodities  than  before,  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  labour  is  necessary  by  reason  of  the  vast 
increase  of  commodities  transmitted.  The  history  of  the 
arts  supplies  innumerable  examples  of  this.  When  railways 
were  first  brought  into  operation  it  was  declared,  by  the 
opponents  of  this  great  improvement  (for  it  had  opponents, 
and  violent  ones),  that  not  only  would  an  immense  amount 
of  human  industry  connected  with  the  business  of  land  car- 
riage be  utterly  thrown  out  of  employment,  but  also^  that 
a  great  quantity  of  horses  would  be  rendered  useless.  Ex- 
perience was  not  long  in  supplying  a  striking  proof  of  the 
fallacy  of  this  prevision. 

The  moment  the  first  great  line  of  railway  was  broug^\\t 
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way,  which  supplied  176  arrivals  and  depar 
places  lor  passengers,  and  employed  daily 
the  six  months  ending  31st  December,  184 
transported  486,948  passengers. 

Improvements  in  transport  which  augn 
without  injuriously  increasing  the  expense 
the  safety,  are  attended  with  effects  similar 
follow  from  cheapness. 

A  part  of  the  cost  of  transport  consists  of 
the  cost  of  production  chargeable  for  the  tii 
tween  the  departure  of  the  article  from  the 
its  delivery  to  the  consumer.  This  elemei 
clearly  diminished  in  the  exact  proportion  tc 
speed  of  transport 

But  increased  speed  of  transport  also  operat 
on  commerce  in  another  way.  Numerous  clai 
of  production  become  deteriorated  by  time,  : 
absolutely  destroyed,  if  not  consumed  within  i 
It  is  evident  that  such  articles  admit  of  transp 
they  can  reach  the  consumer  in  a  sufficientl 
for  use  ;  various  classes  of  articles  of  food  coi 
condition. 
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hj  ibe  increased  cheapness  and  expedition  of  transport 
which  railwajs  would  supply.  It  was  shown  that  the  diffi- 
cohies  attending  tran^Knt  bj  common  roads  afiected,  in  an 
injurious  manner,  the  graider  who  supplied  the  markets  with 
Teal  and  lamb.  Lambs  and  calves  were  generaUj  sent  by 
the  road;  and  when  too  young  to  leare  the  mothers  for  so 
long  a  time  as  the  journey  required,  the  producer  was  obliged 
to  send  the  ewes  or  cows  with  them  for  at  least  a  part  of 
the  wmy.  This  also  rendered  it  impossible  to  send  them  to 
market  sufficiently  young,  which  it  would  have  been  advan- 
tageoos  to  do^  that  the  mothers  might  feed  off  earlier. 

But,  independently  of  thi%  the  animals  of  every  species 
driven  to  mai^et  on  the  common  roads  were  proved  to  suffer 
80  much  from  the  &tigue  of  the  journey,  that  when  they 
arrived  at  mai^et  their  flesh  was  not  in  a  wholesome  state. 
They  were  often  driven  till  their  feet  were  sore.  Sheep 
frequently  had  their  feet  literally  worn  off,  and  were  obliged 
to  be  sold  on  the  road  for  what  they  would  fetch.  Extensive 
graziers  declared  that,  in  such  cases,  they  would  be  gainers 
by  a  safe  and  expeditious  transport  for  the  animals,  **  even 
though  it  cost  double  the  price  paid  to  the  drovers." 

Butchers  engaged  in  large  business  in  London  proved 
that  the  cattle  driveh  to  that  market  from  considerable 
distances  sustained  so  much  injury  that  their  value  was 
considerably  lessened,  owing  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the 
meat,  arising  from  the  animal  being  slaughtered  in  a  diseased 
state ;  that  the  animal  being  fatigued  and  overdriven  ''  be- 
came feverish,  his  looks  became  not  so  good,  and  he  lost 
weight  by  the  length  of  the  journey  and  the  fatigue." 

It  was  shown  further,  that  even  steam-vessels,  when  they 
could  be  resorted  to,  did  not  altogether  remove  this  objection. 
Cattle  arriving  from  Scotland  in  steam-vessels  are  found  in 
London  to  be  in  an  unnatural  state ;  '*  they  seem  stupified, 
and  in  a  state  suffering  from  fatigue." 

It  is  not  merely  the  fatigue  of  travelling  which  injures 
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the  animal,  bnt  also  the  absence  from  ita  accustomed  posture. 
The  injury  from  this  cauae  la  more  or  less,  under  different 
circumstanceii,  but  always  considerable  :  in  order  to  obyiAte 
this,  a  large  portion  of  the  meat  supplied  to  the  London 
market  was  slaughtered  in  the  country,  and  came  in  this 
state,  in  winter,  from  distances  round  London  to  the  extent 


•leather  a  large  quantity  of 
calves  and  lambs  from  a 
i  altogether  impracticable 
that  distance  is  attended 

ttle  from  a  great  distance, 
motion  is  indispensable, 
e  combined  by  any  other 
i-engines  upon  a  railroad. 

mowed   that   the   supply  of 
!y  defective  in 


e  hundrcil 
it  was  spoiled.     1 
distance  greater  tl.~ 
by  common  roads,  i 
with  difficulty  and 

To  convey  these  tu.^ 
not  only  speed  bi't  f 
Now  these  t^-o  req  c 
means  than  the  appiicar^. 

The  whole  of  the  evmence 
animal   food   to   the   metropolis 

quantily,  but  of  unwholesome  quality — comparatively,  at 
least,  with  what  it  might  be,  if  the  tract  from  which  it  could 
be  supplied  were  rendered  more  extensive. 

But,  forcibly  as  the  evidence  bore  on  this  species  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  it  was  still  stronger  respecting  the  produce 
of  the  dairy  and  the  garden.  Milk,  cream,  and  fresh  butter, 
vegetables  of  every  denomination,  and  certain  descriptions 
of  fruit,  are  usually  supplied  exclusively  from  a  narrow 
annulus  of  soil  which  circumscribes  the  skirts  of  great  cities. 
Every  artificial  expedient  is  resorted  to,  in  order  to  extort 
from  this  limited  portion  of  land  the  necessary  supplies  for 
the  population.  The  milk  is  of  a  quality  so  artificial,  that 
we  know  not  whether,  in  strict  propriety  of  language,  the 
name  milk  can  be  at  all  applied  to  it.  The  animals  that 
yield  it  are  fed,  not  upon  wholesome  and  natural  pasturage, 
but,  in  a  great  degree,  on  grain  and  similar  articles.  It  will 
not  be  supposed  that  the  milk  which  they  yield  is  identical 
in  wholesome  and  nutritious  qualities  with  the  article  which 
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eould  be  supplied  if  a.  tract  of  land,  of  sufficient  extent  for 
the  pBaturuge  of  cattle,  wus  made  subservient  to  tLe  wants 
of  Gticb  cities.  Add  to  this  tliat,  inferior  Eta  roust  lie  uader 
ich  circumstances  the  quality  of  the  milk,  there  exists  the 
rongeat  temiitatioDs  to  the  seller  who  retails  it  to  iLiIultcram 
attU  further  before  it  finds  its  way  to  the  table  of  the 
laumer. 

Since  the  introduction  of  transport  by  railway?,  wo  see 
0  the  fast  trains,  morning  and  afternoon,  numerous 
tggons   Inaded  with  tier  over  tier  of  milk-cuns  for  the 
tppiy  of  the  metro|)olilau  population.    Milk  is  thus  brought 
rom  pastures  at  great  distances  from  the  cities  where  it  is 
'oonsumed.     In  Paris  the  benefits  of  this  have  been  very 
eoDsptcuous. 

The  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  farmers  and  landlords, 
Mt  well  u  lo  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  by  carrying  estenaive 
linea  of  railroad  through  populous  districts,  connecting  them 
witk  UioM)  places  from  which  supplies  of  Ibod  and  other 
necewuiee  might  be  obtained,  are  always  considerable.  The 
Uhctitioiu  value  which  tracts  of  land  immediately  surrounding 
Bifee  metropolis  and  large  towns  acquire  from  the  proximity 
Kvf  the  markets.  Is  thus  modified,  and  a  portion  of  their 
advanlages  transferred  to  the  more  remote  districts ;  thus 
equalising  the  value  of  agricultural  property,  and  rendering 
h,  in  a  great  measure,  independent  of  local  circumstances, 
Tbc  profit  of  the  farmer  and  the  rent  of  the  landlord  are 
K^menied  by  the  reduced  cost  of  transport,  while  the  price 
p«iil  bj  the  consumer  is  diminished ;  the  advantages  of 
oe&tr^ution  are  realised  without  incurring  the  inconve- 
nieace  of  crowding  together  masses  of  people  within  small  | 

■fiAcea.  Mad  tlie  whole  face  of  the  country  is  brought  to  the  | 

oonditioii,  and  mode  to  share  the  opportunities  of  improve- 
nent  which  tire  afforded  by  a  metropolis  and  by  towns  of 
the  larger  class. 

Steam  oavigatlon  affords  many  striking  examyiles  of  ViWc 
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advantagea  obtained  in  the  transport  of  perishable  produc- 

Pines  are  now  sold  in  the  markets  of  England  whinh  are 
brought  from  tlie  West  Indies ;  various  sorts  of  fruit  are 
likewise  brouglit  from  the  couDtries  on  the  coast  of  Europe 
vhich  could  not  be  transported  in  aaiUng  vessels,  as  they 
would  not  keep  durin™  «lio  vnvnae.  Oranges  are  sent  in 
large  quantities  fron  lah  to  New  Orleans  and 

Mobile,  in  the  Uniteu  a  len  tbej  are  brought  by 

sailing  vessels,  a  large  pim  of  the  cargo  is  lost  bj 

the  destruction  and  deterii  the  fruit ;  when  sent  by 

steamers,  they  arrive  souna. 

The  utility  of  an  article  o  lends  on  its  place.     Thusy 

what  is  useless  at  one  part  world  will  become  emi- 

nently valuable  if  transmitter  .  lother.  We  have  already 
given  examples  of  this  in  the  case  of  agricultural  manures. 
Others  preseut  themselves.  Ice  at  mid*winter  in  Boston, 
Halifax,  or  St.  John's,  has  no  value ;  but  this  ice,  properly 
packed  and  embarked,  is  transmitted  to  the  Havannah  or 
Calcutta,  where  a  price  is  readily  obtained  for  it  which  pays 
with  profit  the  cost  of  the  voyage. 

Like  all  the  other  effects  of  improved  transport,  this 
reacts  and  produces  collateral  benefits.  The  ships  thus 
enabled  to  go  to  Calcutta  laden  with  a  cargo  which  costs 
nothing  and  produces  a  considerable  profit,  instead  of  going 
in  ballast,  which  would  be  attended  with  a  certain  ex- 
pense, return  with  cargoes  which  again  become  profitable  in 
the  port  from  which  they  sailed,  and  which  they  could  not 
have  bought  with  profit  unless  aided  by  the  expedient  just 
mentioned. 

Important  as  are  improvements  in  the  transport  of  the 
products  of  industry,  they  are  less  so  than  those  which 
facilitate  the  transport  of  persona.  Here  speed  becomes  of 
paramount  importance.  In  the  case  of  the  products  of  in- 
dustry, the  time  of  the  transport  is  represented  only  by  the 
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interest  <m  the  eoet  of  production  of  the  article  trans- 
mitted* 

In  the  case  of  the  transport  of  persons,  the  time  of  trans- 
port is  represented  bj  the  yalue  of  the  hiboor  of  the  tra* 
rellera,  and  their  expenses  on  the  road ;  and  as  travellers  in 
general  belong  to  the  superior  and  more  intelligent  classes, 
their  time  is  proportionallj  valuable. 

When  chei^ness  can  be  sufficiently  combined  with  speedy 
considerable  advantage  is  gained  bj  the  operative  classes. 

The  demand  for  labour  in  the  several  great  centres  of 
population  varies  from  time  to  time,  sometimes  exceeding, 
and  sometimes  falling  short  of  the  supply.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  operative  having  little  other  capital  save  his  bodily 
strength,  is  reduced  to  extreme  distress,  nay,  often  even  to 
mendicancy. 

In  the  former  case,  the  producer  is  compelled  to  pay  an 
excessive  rate  of  wages,  which  falls  disadvantageously  on 
the  articles  produced,  in  the  shape  of  an  undue  increase  of 
price,  and  thereby  checks  consumption.  But  although 
the  equilibrium  between  supply  and  demand  in  the  labour 
market  is  liable  to  be  thus  deranged,  it  rarely  or  never 
happens  that  it  is  subject  to  the  same  derangement  in  all  the 
centres  of  population.  Supply  is  never  in  excess  every 
where  at  once,  nor  is  it  in  all  places  at  once  deficient. 
Improvements  in  transport,  which  will  render  travelling 
cheap,  easy,  and  expeditious,  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the 
means  of  the  thrifty  and  industrious  operative,  will  enable 
labour  to  shifl  its  place  and  seek  those  markets  in  which  the 
demand  is  greatest.  Thus,  the  places  where  the  supply  is 
in  excess  will  be  relieved,  and  those  where  the  demand  is  in 
excess  will  be  supplied* 

The  extent  of  soil  by  which  great  cities  are  supplied  with 
perishable  articles  of  food,  is  necessarily  limited  by  the 
speed  of  transport.  A  ring  of  country  immediately  about  a 
great  captal,  is  occupied  by  market-gardens  and  otber  e&Ur 
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blishmeots  for  suppljing  the  vast  populatioa  collected  la 
the  city  ivith  their  commodities.  The  width  of  this  ring 
will  be  determioed  by  the  speed  with  which  the  articles 
in  question  can  be  transported.  It  cannot  exceed  such  ft 
breadth  as  will  enable  the  products  raised  at  its  extreme 
limit  to  reach  the  centre  in  euch  a  time  as  may  be  com- 
patible with  their  f' — —  *" 


3  evident  thai 
will  double  its  spe< 
an  improvement  whien  i 
same  radius  in  a  thrcef 
area  or  quantity  of  son  m 
augmented,  not  in  the  si 
the  proportion  of  ita  aqua 
will  give  a  fourfold  area 
fold  area  of  supply,  and  so  i 


ment  in  transport  which 
the  radios  of  this  circle  j 
its  speed  will  increase  the 
ion.  Now,  as  the  actual 
withiu  such  a  radius  ia 
of  the  radius  itself,  hut  in 
Hows  that  a  double  speed 
y,  a  triple  speed  a  nine- 
How  great  the  advantages 
therefore  arc,  ivliich  in  this  case  attend  increased  speed,  are 
abundantly  apparent. 

So  far  as  relates  to  the  transport  of  persons,  the  advantages 
of  increased  speed  are  equally  remarkable.  The  population 
of  a  great  capital  is  condensed  into  a  small  compass,  and,  so 
to  speak,  heaped  together,  by  the  difficulty  and  inconvenience 
of  pasaing  over  long  distances.  Hence  has  arisen  the  densely 
populated  state  of  great  cities  like  London  and  Paris.  With 
easy,  cheap,  and  rapid  means  of  locomotion,  this  tendency,  so 
adverse  to  physical  enjoyment  and  injurious  to  health,  is  pro- 
portionally neutralised.  Distances  practically  diminish  in 
the  exact  ratio  of  the  speed  of  personal  locomotion.  And 
here  the  same  arithmetical  proportion  is  applicable.  If  the 
speed  by  which  persons  can  be  transported  from  place  to 
place  be  doubled,  the  same  population  can,  without  incon- 
venience, be  spread  over  four  times  the  area ;  if  the  speed  be 
tripled,  it  may  occupy  nine  times  tlie  area,  and  so  on- 

Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  present  habits  of  the 
population  of  London,  and  with  those  which  prevailed  before 
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the  esUUidimeiit  of  lailwaj^  will  perceive  the  practical  truth 
of  this  obaerradon.  It  ia  not  now  unnaual  for  persons  whose 
plaoeof  boainessis  in  the  centre  of  the  capital,  to  reside  with 
their  familiea  at  a  distance  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles 
from  that  centre.  Neyerthelessy  thej  are  able  to  arrive  at 
their  respective  shop^  counting-houses,  or  offices,  at  an  earlj 
hour  of  the  morning,  and  to  return  without  inconvenience  to 
their  residence  at  the  usual  time  in  the  evening.  Hence 
in  all  directions  round  the  metropolis  in  which  railways  ore 
extended,  habitations  are  multiplied,  and«  considerable  part 
of  the  former  population  of  London  has  been  diffused  in  these 
quarters.  The  same  will,  of  course^  be  applicable  to  the 
oonntrj  which  surrounds  all  other  great  towns.  It  is  felt  at 
Faris^  Brussels^  and  other  capitals  of  Europe,  just  in  the 
same  proportion  in  which  thej  are  supplied  with  railway 
communication. 

This  principle  of  diffusion,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the 
towns  only.  It  extends  to  an  entire  country  when  well  in- 
tersected by  lines  of  easy,  rapid,  and  cheap  communication. 

The  population,  instead  of  being  condensed  into  masses, 
is  more  uniformly  diffused ;  and  the  extent  of  the  diffusion 
which  may  be  thus  effected,  compatibly  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  intercourse,  will  be,  to  use  an  arithmetical  phrase, 
in  the  direct  proportion  of  the  square  of  the  speed  of  loco- 
motion. 

The  common  average  of  the  speed  of  diligences  in  France 
and  other  parts  of  the  Continent  is  two  leagues,  or  about 
five  miles,  an  hour.  The  speed  of  stage-coaches  in  Eng- 
land, before  the  establishment  of  railways,  did  not  average 
eight  miles  an  hour.  According  to  the  principle  just  ex- 
plained, it  would  follow  that  the  same  degree  of  intercourse 
could  be  kept  up  in  England  in  a  space  of  sixty-four  square 
mOes,  wliich  in  France  could  be  maintained  only  within 
twenty-five  square  miles.  Since  the  establishment  of  railways 
the  average  speed  upon  these  lines  of  communication,  on 
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most  parts  of  tlio  Continent  and  in  America,  is  fifteen  miles 
an  hour.  By  this  improyement,  so  far  as  it  lias  been  carried, 
as  compared  ivith  diligences,  the  area  of  practical  communi- 
cation, or,  what  is  the  same,  of  the  diffusion  of  the  population 
compatible  with  a  given  degree  of  iDtercourse,  has  been 
augmented  in  ilie  ratio  of  the  square  of  five  to  the  square  of 

fifteen;  that  i:ii,  in — ''"    '"' ji-iive  to  two  hundred  and 

twenty-five.     In  (  lame  degree  of  intercourse 

can  be  mainlnined  la  s  present  railways  within 

an  area  of  two  huiiurc  inty-five  square  lollea,  as 

could  be  previously  mainiaii  diligences  within  an  area 

of  twenty-fivo  square  mile*. 

But   in  England,  where  verage  speed  of  railway 

transit  is  much  greater,  er  of  diffusion  is  propor- 

tionally increased.     Assuuimt  average  speed  on  English 

railways  at  twenty-live  miles  an  hour,  which  is  less  thaa 
its  actual  amniini,  the  power  of  intercommunication  thus 
obtained  will  bear  to  that  obtained  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  where  railways  are  in  operation,  the  ratio  of  the 
square  of  twenty-five  to  the  square  of  fifteen  j  that  is,  of 
six  hundred  and  twenty -five  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five, 
or  of  twenty-five  to  nine. 

Thus,  the  English  railways  afford  the  same  facilities  of 
communication  within  an  area  of  twenty-five  square  miles 
as  is  afforded  by  the  continental  railways  within  an  area  of 
nine  square  miles ;  and  thus,  by  augmenting  the  speed  fi-om 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  the  practical  conve- 
nience to  the  public  is  augmented  in  the  ratio  of  nine  to 
twenty-five,  or  very  nearly  as  three  to  one. 

The  importance  of  good  internal  communications  in  mili- 
tary affairs  has  long  been  acknowledged.  By  the  possession 
of  such  means  of  transport  as  may  enable  a  body  of  troops, 
with  their  arms  and  ammunition,  to  be  transported  promptly 
and  rapidly  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  the 
Standing  army,  maintained  as  well  for  the  purposes  of  order 
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at  home  as  for  the  defoDce  of  the  frontiers,  maj  be  dimi- 
nished in  proportion  to  such  fiftcilities. 

Instead  of  maintaining  garrisons  and  posts  at  points  of 
the  coontrj  within  short  distances  of  each  other,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  them  at  sach  points  that  thej  can,  at 
needy  be  transported  with  promptitude  to  anj  other  point 
that  maj  be  desired.  In  case  of  invasion,  or  any  foreign 
attack  on  the  frontier,  bj  good  internal  communications,  the 
troops  quartered  throughout  the  interior  can  be  rapidly 
transferred  and  concentrated  upon  the  point  attacked. 

I^  howeyer,  such  improvements  in  the  art  of  transport 
Sicilitate  the  means  of  maintaining  order  at  home  and  of 
defence  against  a  foreign  enemj,  on  the  one  hand,  they  also 
happily,  on  the  other,  greatly  diminish  the  probability  of  a 
necessity  for  such  expedients.  **  The  natural  effect  of  com- 
merce," says  Montesquieu,  "is  to  tend  to  and  consolidate 
peace."  Two  nations  who  trade  with  each  other  soon 
become  respectively  dependent.  If  one  have  an  interest  to 
buy,  the  other  has  an  interest  to  sell,  and  a  multitude  of  ties, 
commercial  and  social,  spring  out  of  their  mutual  wants. 

Nothing  facilitates  and  developes  commercial  relations  so 
effectually  as  cheap  and  rapid  means  of  intercommunication. 
When,  therefore,  all  nations  shall  be  found  more  intimately 
connected  with  each  other  by  these  means,  they  will  in- 
evitably multiply  their  exchanges,  and  general  commerce 
will  undergo  great  extension,  mutual  interest  will  awaken 
moral  sympathies,  and  will  lead  to  political  alliances.  After 
having  for  ages  approached  each  other  only  for  war,  peoples 
will  henceforward  visit  each  other  for  purposes  of  amity  and 
intelligence,  and  old  antipathies,  national  and  political,  which 
have  so  long  divided  and  ruined  neighbouring  states,  will 
speedily  vanish. 

But  if,  in  spite  of  this  general  tendency  towards  pacific 
progress  and  peace,  war  should  occasionally  break  out,  the 
improved  means  of  intercommunication  will  aid  in  bringing 
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it  to  a.  prompt  close.  A  siagle  battle  irill  decide  the  &te  of 
a  country,  anil  the  longest  war  irill  be  probably  circum- 
scribed within  a  few  montlis. 

The  advantages  of  good  means  of  comiDuni cation  in  tbe 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  increase  of  civilisation  bj 
intellectual  mtans,  are  not  less  considerable.  %Vlulc  the 
means  of  iutercon  '  slow,  difficult,  and  costly, 

great  cities   have  '  monopolise  intelligence, 

civilisation,  and  refii  tro  genius  and  talent  are 

naturally  attracted]  ^  ral  districts  are  left  in  4 

comparatively  rude  i  rbaroiis  state.     With  easy 

and  rapid  means  of  lowever,  the  best  part  of 

the  urban  population  v  eely  through  the  country. 

This  interfusion  improi  Uses  the  rural  population. 

The  highest  intelligence  iccasionally  found,  both  in 

public  and  in  private,  ditfuaing  knowledge  and  science  in  tbe 
remotest  vilkges.  We  cannot  now  take  up  a  London  journal 
without  observing  announcements  of  men  distinguished  in 
the  various  branclies  of  knowledge  and  art,  visiting  tbe 
various  towns  and  villages  of  the  provinces,  and  delivering 
there  lectures  on  science,  and  entertainments  and  exhibitions 
in  tbe  fine  arts.  So  rapid  are  the  communications,  that  it  is 
frequently  announced  that  this  or  that  professor  or  artist 
will,  on  Slonday  evening,  deliver  a  lecture  or  entertainment 
in  Liverpool,  on  Tuesday  in  Manchester,  on  Wednesday  in 
Preston,  on  Thursday  in  Halifax,  on  Friday  in  Leeds,  and 
so  forth. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  aspirations  of  the  present  generation 
after  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  the  advancement  of  mind, 
unsatisfied  with  a  celerity  uf  transmission  so  rapid  by  the 
railway,  which  literally  has  the  speed  of  the  wind,  has 
provoked  from  human  invention  still  greater  wonders.  The 
Electric  Telegraph  for  the  transmission  of  intelligence,  in 
the  most  literal  sense  of  the  term,  annihilates  both  space  and 
time.     The  interval  which  elapses  between  the  transmission 
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of  a  message  from  London  and  its  deliverj  at  Edinburgh, 
provided  the  line  is  nnintermpted,  is  absolntelj  inappre- 
ciable. 

This  flystem  is  now  spreading  throughout  the  whole  dvilised 
world.  The  United  States  of  America  are  OYcrspread  with 
a  net-work  of  electricity.  The  President's  message  deliyered 
at  Washington,  was  transmitted  from  thence  to  St.  Louis,  on 
the  confines  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  a  distance  of  about 
1200  miles,  in  an  hour.  The  news  from  Europe  arriving  at 
Boston  bj  the  Canard  steamers,  is  often  transmitted  to  New 
Orleans,  over  almost  the  entire  territory  of  the  United 
Slates  from  north  to  south,  a  distance  of  nearly  2000  miles, 
in  less  time  than  would  be  necessary  to.  commit  it  to  paper. 
Even  the  small  delay  that  now  exists  arises,  not  from  any 
imperfection  in  the  instrument  of  transmission,  but  merely 
from  the  line  of  electric  communication  being  interrupted  from 
point  to  point,  and  transferred  from  one  system  of  telegraphs 
to  another,  at  several  intermediate  stations.  After  improve- 
ments shall  remove  such  delays  as  these,  we  shall  probably 
see  intelligence  conveyed  in  an  instant  over  a  quadrant  of 
the  globe. 

But  if  we  would  seek  for  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
effects  of  the  rapid  transmission  of  intelligence  by  the  com- 
bination of  all  the  various  expedients  supplied  by  science  to 
art,  it  is  in  the  practice  of  Journalism  that  we  are  to  look 
for  them,  and  more  especially  in  the  great  enterprises  of  the 
London  newspapers.  The  proprietors  of  a  single  morning 
journal  are  able  to  maintain  agencies,  for  the  transmission 
of  intelligence  to  the  central  office  in  London,  in  all  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe,  besides  roving  correspondents 
wherever  the  prevalence  of  war,  revolution,  or  any  other 
public  event  exerts  a  local  interest  These  various  agents  or 
''correspondents"  as  they  are  called,  not  only  transmit  to  the 
centre  of  intelligence  in  London  regular  despatches  by  the 
but  also,  on  occasion  o£  emergency,  by  special  couxiet^. 
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These  despatches  are  first  reccivcJ  by  an  agent  at  I3over, 
by  whom  tliey  are  forwarded  to  London  by  a  special  mes- 
senger. But  in  cases  where  intelligence  arrives  of  adequata 
importanci',  tlils  Dover  agent  sends  it  to  London,  in  an 
abridged  f,>rrii,  by  the  electric  telegraph,  thus  anticipating 
the  detailuil  Ue:$patches  by  about  three  hours.     Within  two 

hours  of  ita  nrrivf ce  is  in  the  hands  of  the 

London  public. 

That  portion  of  the  snded  for  the  provinces  it 

sent  to  press  at  3  A. :  he  activity  of  the  editors, 

reporters,  and  compoai  '  whom  work  during  tlie 

night,  it  includes  not  <  iled  reports  of  the  Houses 

of  Parliament,  which  late  hour  in  the  nioniing, 

but  also  ilie  foreign  ne  li  from  Dover,  as  above 

explained,  by  electric  tcL        m      This  earliest  impression  is 
printed  and  delivered  to  tlie  newsvenders,  in  sufficient  time 
to  be  despatched  to  the  provinces  by  the  early  railway  trains,    ' 
and  it  is  thus  delivered  at  all  the  stations  along  the  road. 

The  part  of  the  impression  intended  for  London  circulatioD 
is  worked  off  and  delivered  later. 

Thus  we  see  that,  by  these  combinations  of  enterprise, 
intellectual  aod  material,  the  intelligence  which  arrives  in 
London  at  3  a.  m.,  is  written,  composed,  printed,  and  dis- 
tributed within  a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles  round  London, 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  population  before  their  customary 
hour  of  breakfast. 

Even  before  the  present  improved  methods  of  transport 
were  brought  into  operation,  wonders  in  this  way  were 
effected. 

Thus,  in  some  cases  where  debates  of  adequate  public 
interest  took  place  in  Parliament  in  the  evening,  the  evening 
mails  (for  there  were  then  no  other)  carried  to  the  provinces 
the  first  part  of  an  important  speech,  reported  and  printed 
before  the  remaining  part  was  spoken.  Thus  it  was  related 
that  the  commencement  of  Mr.  (since  Lord)  Brougham's 
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debrated  speech  on  the  refonn  of  the  hiws  was  read  at  tea- 
■bles  twenty  miles  from  London  before  he  had  pronounced 
be  peroration. 

Few  of  the  numerous  readers  of  newspapers  have  the  least 
lea  of  the  immense  commercial^  social,  and  intellectual 
lowers  wielded,  and  benefits  conferred,  bj  these  daily  pub- 
ications,  a  large  portion  of  which  influence  is  to  be  ascribed 
0  the  cheapness,  promptitude,  and  rapidity  with  which  they 
le  transmitted  from  the  capital  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  commonly  estimated,  that  the  average  number  of 
opies  of  the  most  widely  circulating  London  journal  which 
re  daily  issued  amounts  at  present  to  little  less  than  forty 
hoosand.  Each  of  these  forty  thousand  copies,  according 
0  common  estimation,  passes  under  the  eyes,  upon  an 
.verage,  of  at  least  ten  persons.  Thus  we  have  four  hun- 
Ired  thousand  daily  readers  of  one  organ  of  information 
jQd  intelligence.  But  the  effects  do  not  end  there.  These 
bur  hundred  thousand  readersy  long  before  the  globe 
ompletes  a  revolution  on  its  axis,  become  four  hundred 
housand  talkers,  and  have  vastly  more  than  four  hun- 
Ired  thousand  hearers.  Thus  they  spread  more  widely  by 
he  ear  the  information,  the  arguments,  and  the  opinions 
hey  have  received  through  the  eye.  Wo  shall  certainly 
lot  be  overstating  the  result  if  we  assume,  that  this  influence 
»f  a  single  journal,  directly  and  indirectly,  reaches  daily  a 
nillion  of  persons. 
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RETROSPECT  OF  THE  PROGRESS  ( 


In  the  first  attem  change  of  the  products  (rf 

industry,  vchich  ma  mt  commerce  of  a  pcopie 

emergiog  from  barkx  n  labour  and  the  strength 

of  the  inferior  amiu  i  tlie  most  rude  and  direct 

manner  to  transport  i  means  brought  into  plsj. 

The  psdliir  and  the  perform  all  the  operations 

of  interclinnge  which  la  n  an  infant  society.    Path- 

ways are  formed  over  the  uqii  surface  of  the  ground, 
n  eourae  more  or  less  direct,  between  village  and  villaga 
The  beds  of  streams  following,  by  the  laws  of  physics,  the 
lowest  levels,  serve  ns  the  first  indication  to  the  traveller 
how  to  avoid  steep  acclivities,  and,  by  deviating  from  the 
most  direct  and  shortest  course,  to  obtain  his  object  with  a 
diminished  amount  of  labour. 

As  industry  is  stimulated  and  becomes  more  productive, 
invention  is  brought  more  largely  into  play,  and  these  rude 
expedients  are  improved.  Wheel  carriages  are  invented, 
but  the  earliest  theatre  of  their  operations  is  the  immediate 
surface  of  the  soil  from  which  the  products  of  agriculture 
are  raised.  They  are  used  to  gather  and  transport  these  to 
a  place  where  they  may  be  slieltcred  and  secured. 

But  to  enable  wheel  carriages  to  serve  as  the  means  of 
transport  between  places  more  or  less  distant,  the  former 
horse-paths  are  insufficient.  A  more  uniform  and  level 
surface,  and  a  harder  substratum,  become  indispensable.  In 
a  word,  a  Road,  constructed  with  more  or  less  perfection, 
is  necessary. 

These  roads,  at  first  extremely  rude  and  inartificial,  uid 
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rendered  barely  smooth  and  hard  enough  for  the  little  com- 
merce of  an  infant  people,  are  gradually  improved.  The 
carriages,  also,  which  serve  as  the  means  of  transport  under- 
go like  improvement,  until,  after  a  series  of  ages,  that  as. 
tonishing  instrument  of  commerce,  the  modem  road,  results, 
which  is  carried  on  an  artificial  causeway,  and  reduced,  at 
an  enormous  expense,  to  a  nearly  level  surface  by  means  of 
vast  excavations,  extensive  embankments,  bridges,  viaducts, 
tunnels,  and  other  expedients  supplied  by  the  skill  and  in- 
genuity of  the  engineer. 

Between  the  pack-horse^  used  in  the  first  stages  of  grow- 
ing commerce,  and  such  a  road  with  its  artificial  carriages, 
there  ia  a  prodigious  distance.  The  first  step,  from  the  pack- 
horse  to  the  common  two-wheel  cart,  was,  in  itself,  a  great 
advance. 

It  is  calculated  that  a  horse  of  average  force,  working  for 
eight  or  ten  hours  a  day,  cannot  transport  on  his  back  more 
than  two  hundred  weight,  and  that  he  can  carry  this  at  the 
rate  of  only  twenty-five  miles  a  day  over  an  average  level 
country.  The  same  horse,  working  in  a  two-wheel  cart, 
will  carry  through  the  same  distance  per  day  twenty  hundred 
weight,  exclusive  of  the  weight  of  the  cart.  By  this  simple 
expedient,  therefore,  the  art  of  transport  was  improved  in 
the  ratio  of  one  to  ten ;  in  other  words,  the  transport  which 
before  was  effected  at  the  cost  of  ten  pounds,  was,  with  this 
expedient,  reduced  to  the  cost  of  one  pound. 

The  adoption  of  expedients  for  the  maintenance  of  com- 
merce so  obvious  as  roads  would  seem  to  be  inevitable 
among  a  people  who  are  not  actually  in  a  state  of  barbarism. 
Nevertheless,  we  find  that  not  only  was  the  construction  of 
good  roads  for  commercial  purposes  of  comparatively  recent 
date,  but  that,  even  at  the  present  day,  a  very  large  portion 
of  that  part  of  the  world  called  civilised  is  unprovided  with 
them.  With  the  exception  of  certain  parts  of  Europe,  the 
French  colony  of  Algeria^  and  the  United  States,  the  entity 
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surface  of  the  world  is  still  without  this  means  of  iatee- 

It  is  calculated  that,  of  the  entire  inhabited  part  of  H» 
globe,  rofltls  rto  not -exist  in  more  than  tieo-seventk*.  The 
extensive  empire  of  Itussia,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
main  communications,  such  as  that  between  Petersburg  and 
Moscow,  is  withoi  ~         leral,  the  only  praclicabte 

communicatioDS  t,  t  territory  are  effected  in 

winter  on  tlie  suii.  len  gnow  by  sledges.     On 

the  return  of  subl  snow  has  disappeared,  the 

communications  bt  y  difficult,  slow,  and  ex- 

pensive.     Spain  is  supplied  with  roads  than 

Russin,  nor  do  we  1.  oremcnt  in  the  practice  of 

transport  in    Italy.  lly,    Corsica  possessed  no 

communications   of  =^, .         rses  and  mules  were  (he 

common  meuna  of  communication  and  interchange  in  that 
island  until  the  French  government  constructed  some  roads. 

The  roads  constructed  by  the  Romans  and  Egyptians  will 
probably  be  referred  to  aa  instances  of  an  early  advance  in 
this  art.  But  these  great  monuments  of  antiquity,  though 
serving  incidentally,  to  some  extent,  ns  means  of  commerce, 
were  constructed  for  exclusively  military  purposes. 

The  most  ancient  roads  which  are  recorded  in  history 
are  those  constructed,  by  order  of  Semiramis,  throughout 
tlie  extent  of  her  empire.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
the  commerce  of  that  day  did  not  find  these  communications 
suitable  to  its  objects;  for  it  is  certain  that,  at  the  epoch  at 
which  Tyre  and  Carthage  were  signahsed  for  their  en- 
terprise, their  commerce  was  almost  exclusively  carried  on 
by  the  coasting  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Notwithstanding  the  advanced  stage  to  which  civilisation 
had  arrived  in  Greece,  the  means  of  internal  communication 
in  that  country  remained  in  a  stale  of  great  imperfection. 
This  may  in  part  be  explained  by  the  multitude  of  small 
states  which  formed  that  confederation,  by  their  conflicting 
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interests,  and  their  want  of  any  moral  or  social  sympathies. 
Hie  common  sentiment  of  nationality  slumberedy  except 
when  it  was  awakened  hy  the  strong  stimulus  of  foreign 
attack.  The  intercourse  hetween  one  centre  of  population 
and  another  was  then  very  restrained,  and  although  the 
public  ways  were  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  gods, 
and  the  direction  of  the  most  considerable  men  of  the  re- 
spectiTe  states,  they  were  suffered  to  fall  into  neglect.  The 
exigencies  of  internal  commerce  were  never  sufficiently 
pressing  to  excite  the  people  to  contribute  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  good  means  of  intercommunication  and  exchange. 

The  earliest  roads  which  were  really  rendered  conducive 
to  the  purposes  of  commerce,  on  any  considerable  scale,  were 
those  constructed  by  the  Phenicians  and  Carthaginians.  To 
the  latter  is  ascribed,  by  Isidore,  the  invention  of  paved 
roads. 

When  imperial  Rome  attained  the  meridian  of  her  power, 
and  her  empire  extended  over  a  large  portion  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  colossal  enterprises  were  entered  upon  for  the  con- 
struction of  vast  lines  of  communication,  extending  over 
the  immensity  of  her  territory.  These  roads,  however,  like 
those  of  the  Egyptians,  were  constructed  without  the  slightest 
view  to  commercial  objects.  It  concerned  imperial  Rome 
but  little  that  her  provinces  should  be  united  by  commercial 
or  social  interests.  What  she  looked  to  was  to  be  enabled 
to  convey  with  celerity  her  powerful  legions  at  all  times  from 
one  extremity  of  her  dominions  to  another.  With  this  pur- 
pose, she  availed  herself  of  her  vast  resources  to  construct 
those  military  roads  intersecting  her  territory,  the  remains 
of  which  have  excited  the  admiration  of  succeeding  gene- 
rations. 

The  first  of  these  great  monuments  of  the  enterprise  and 
art  of  the  Roman  people  were  those  so  well  known  by  the 
names  of  the  Via  Appia,  the  Via  Aurelia,  and  the  Via 
Flaminia.    Under  Julius  Csesar,  communications  were  ma&i^ 
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by  paved  roads  between  the  capital  of  tbe  empire  and  ait 
the  chief  towns.  During  tbe  lust  African  war,  n  paveA 
road  waa  constructed  from  Spain,  through  Gaul,  to  tbe 
Alpa.  Subsequently  similar  lines  of  communication  were 
carried  through  Savoy,  Dauphinc',  Provence,  through  Ger- 
many, through  &  part  of  Spain,  through  Gaul,  and  even  to 
ConBtantinoplc. 

Asia    Minor,  E  icedonia  were  overspread 

with  similar  lines  o  >n,  which  were  carried  to 

the  mouths  of  the  was  (his  vast  enterprise 

obstructed   by  the  f  seas.     The  great  lines 

which  terminated  continental  Europe  were 

continued  at  the  n  the  neighbouring  islands 

and  continents.   Tb  :a,  Sardinia,  and  England, 

and  even  Africa  anu  jtsu  itersected  and  penetrated 

by  roads,  forming  the  continuation  of  the  great  European 
system. 

These  colossal  works  were  not  paths  rudely  prepared  for 
the  action  of  the  feet  of  horses  and  the  wheels  of  carriages, 
by  merely  removiag  the  natural  asperities  from  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  They  were  constructed,  on  the  contrary,  on 
principles  in  some  respects  as  sound  and  scientific  as  those 
which  modern  engineering  has  supplied.  Wbere  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  country  required  it,  forests  were  felled, 
mountains  excavated,  hills  levelled,  valleys  filled  up,  chasms 
and  rivers  bestridden  by  bridges,  and  marshes  drained,  to  on 
extent  which  would  suffer  little  by  comparison  with  the 
operations  of  our  great  road-makers  of  modern  times. 

On  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  these  means  of  communication, 
instead  of  subserving  the  purposes  of  the  commerce  of  tbe 
people  through  whose  territory  they  were  carried,  were,  for 
the  most  part,  destroyed.  When  the  barbarians  conquered 
Rome^  and  a  multitude  of  states  were  formed  from  its  ruing, 
the  victors  shut  themselves  up  and  fortified  themselves  in 
these  several  states,  as  an  army  does  in  a  citadel ;  and,  for 
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a  constructing  new  roads,  they  destroyed  those  which  had 
Mdy  existed,  as  a  town  threatened  with  siege  breaks  those 
s  by  which  the  enemy  may  approach  it. 
his  epoch  through  a  long  series  of  ages,  the  nations 
>,  animated  on]y  by  a  spirit  of  reciprocal  antagonism, 
tougbt  of  nothing  but  war,  and  entered  each  other's  terri- 
tories oiily  for  the  purposes  of  conflict.     The  history  of  the 
tnlercommuDicationE  of  nations  during  the  middle  ages  is 
^^Bly  a  history  of  their  wars. 

^M  When  Europe  emerged  from  this  slale^  and  nhen  coramerce 

^^■egan  to  foree  itself  into  life,  its  operations  were  in  a  great 

^^toraanre  monopohsed  by  Jewish  and  Lombard  mcreiiunts, 

wbo  cttrried  them  on  subject  to  the  greatest  difficulty  and 

Th«  pioTincial  nobles  and  lords  of  the  soil,  through  whose 
poBM3«ioii8  the  merchant  necessarily  passed  in  carrying  on 
llie  iaternal  commerce  of  the  country,  were  nothing  better 
Uun  highway  robbers.  They  issued  with  their  bands  from 
llietr  castles  and  arrested  the  travelling  merchant,  stripping 
turn  of  the  goods  which  he  carried  for  sale. 

The  sovereigns  of  France  endeavoured  in  vain,  by  penal 
ments,  to  cheek  this  enormous  evil.     DagoberC  I.  es- 
ibliahed  a  sort  of  code  to  regulate  the  public  communications 
Ihrongh  his  dominions,  and  decreed  heavy  flues  agaio^C  such 
mncial  lords  as  might  obstruct  the  freedom  of  cotumu- 
catioti,  by  interrupting  or   plundering  travellers.     These 
Icrecs,  however,  remained  a  dead  letter,  no  adequate  power 
B  the  stale  being  able  to  carry  them  into  practical  effect. 
Under  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  this  abuse,  which  it 
■  loiuid  impossible  to  repress,  was,  in  some  measure,  re- 
t  and  regularised.     Tolls  of  limited  amount  were 
med  to  be  exacted  by  the  local  proprietors  from  those  who 
]  tlirough  the  provinces  for  purposes  of  trade,  on  the 
ndition  that  such  travellers  or  merchants  should  be  other* 
c  nnmoleated. 
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The  prevalence  of  all  these  vexatious  impediments  aooa 
rendered  iotircommunication  b^  land  almost  impracticable. 
The  roads,  such  as  they  were,  became  accordingly  desertei^ 
and  were  suffered  to  fall  into  utter  disrepair.  During  a 
series  of  ages,  internal  communication  and  internal  commerce 
became  almost  suspended;  a  .journey  even  of  a  few  teagoes 
being  regarded  as  ad  dangerons  undertaking. 

The  Crusades  ;  influence  on  the  art  of 

transport.     Tlie  pi  tern  and  Northern  Europe 

became  by  ihcra  ai  be  productions  and  arts  of 

the  East.     New  di  ;d  and  new  wants  created. 

Commerce  was  ihi  d  greater  facility  of  inter- 

course becoming  di  nents  were  forced  to  adopt    , 

expedients  fur  the  ;rave!ler. 

The  same  diflicntties  and  daii  rs  did  not,  however,  affect 
navigation.  Wc  find  tbia  art  developed  in  a  much  higher 
degree  tban  that  of  internal  commerce.  Hence  arose  the 
disproportionate  commercial  opulence  of  maritime  people. 
The  British,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Portuguese  rose  into 
immense  commercial  importance,  as  well  as  the  Genoese,  the 
Tuscans,  and  the  Venetians. 

Even  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
roads  throughout  the  Continent  continued  in  a  condition  which 
rendered  travelling  almost  impracticable. 

They  are  described  by  writers  of  this  epoch  as  being  ab- 
solute sloughs.  Madame  de  Sevigny,  writing  in  1672,  says, 
that  a  journey  from  Paris  to  Marseilles,  which  by  the 
common  roads  of  tlie  present  day  is  effected  in  less  than  sixty 
hours",  required  a  whole  month. 

Besides  the  material  obstacles  opposed  to  the  growth  of 
internal  commerce  on  the  Continent  by  the  want  of  roads  in 
sufficient  number,  and  the  miserable  state  of  those  which  did 

•  The  projected  railway  from  P»ti«  to  Maneilles  U  not  completed  it 
tbe  time  of  wiiling  these  page*  (October,  1849). 
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exist,  other  impediments  were  created  and  difficulties  inter- 
posed hy  innumerable  fiscal  exactions,  to  which  the  trader 
was  exposed,  not  only  in  passing  the  confines  of  different 
states,  but  even  in  going  from  province  to  province  in  the 
same  state,  and  in  passing  through  almost  every  town  and 
Tillage.  Hence  the  cost  of  every  commodity  was  enormously 
enhanced,  even  at  short  distances  from  the  place  of  its 
production. 

The  disorganisation  of  society  and  the  destruction  of  the 
institutions  of  feudalism  which  followed  the  French  Revo- 
lution of  1789,  caused  some  improvement  in  the  means  of 
internal  commerce  in  Europe,  and  would  have  caused  a  much 
greater  development  in  this  instrument  of  civilisation,  but 
for  the  wars  "which  immediately  succeeded  that  political 
catastrophe,  and  which  only  terminated  with  the  battle  of 
Waterloa 

Indeed  Napoleon,  conscious  of  the  vast  importance  of  a 
more  complete  system  of  roads,  had  actually  projected  one, 
which  he  intended  to  spread  over  Europe.  His  fall,  how- 
ever, intercepted  the  realisation  of  this  magnificent  design, 
and  the  Simplon  remains  as  the  only  monument  of  his  glory 
in  this  department  of  art. 

Afler  the  re-establishment  of  peace,  the  nations  of  Europe, 
directing  their  activity  to  industry  and  commerce,  soon  be- 
came impressed  with  the  necessity  of  effecting  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  means  of  internal  communication.  Western 
Europe,  accordingly,  soon  began  to  be  covered  with  roads 
and  canals.  The  obstructions  arising  from  fiscal  causes,  if 
not  removed,  were  greatly  diminished. 

The  advance  made  by  France  especially  in  this  depart- 
ment, is  deserving  of  notice.  That  country  possesses  at 
present  four  or  five  times  the  extent  of  roads  which  were 
practicable  under  the  Empire ;  a  sum  of  nearly  four  millions 
sterling  was,  until  lately,  expended  annually  upon  the  com- 
pletion and  maintenance  of  these  great  lines  of  communication. 

c  3 
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The  rooda  of  France  consist  of  three  classes ;  the  first, 
until  the  late  rex-olution,  were  called  Tot/al  roadi,  and  are 
now  cnlleil  national  road*.  These  are  the  great  arteries 
of  communicatioa  carried  from  one  chief  town  to  another 
throughout  the  territory,  and  being  used  indifferently,  or 
nearly  so,  by  tke  whole  population,  are  conBtructed  and 
maintained  at  the  i  of  the  nation.     The  se- 

cond class  are  deyan  ,  or  what  would  be  called 

in  England  county  are  chiefly  the  branches 

running  into  the  roj  hich  the  local  interests  of 

the  departments  ar  «  accordingly  maintained 

at  the  expense  of  t  Finally,  the  third  class 

is  called  vicinal  roae  .  correspond  to  our  pariah 

roads. 

The  rate  at  whii^i  ..^v.^  i.  'ed  communicationa  have 

contribulud  to  augment  the  internal  commerce  and  national 
wenllh,  may  be  estimated  in  some  degree  from  the  statistical 
results  which  have  been  published.  In  1810,  the  various 
Btage-coach  establishments  in  Paris  transported  each  day 
from  the  capital  into  the  departments,  two  hundred  and 
twenty  passengers,  and  twenty-one  tons  of  merehandise. 
Before  the  establishment  of  railways,  they  transported  nearly 
one  thousand  passengers  and  forty-five  tons  of  merchandise. 
Thus  the  passengers  were  augmented  in  a  fourfold,  and  the 
merchandise  in  a  twofold  proportion. 

In  1815,  the  length  of  roads  in  operation  in  France  was 
as  follows  :  there  were  three  thousand  leagues  of  royal 
roads,  and  two  thousand  leagues  of  departmental  roads.  In 
1829,  there  were  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  five  leagues 
of  royal  roads,  and  three  thousand  leagues  of  departmental 
roads.  In  1844,  there  were  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  leagues  of  royal  roads,  and  nine  thousand  one 
hundred  and  forty-sis  leagues  of  departmental  roads,  in- 
dependently of  twelve  thousand  leagues  of  vicinal  roads. 
Thus,  it  appears  that  between    1815  and  1844,  the  toUl 
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h  of  ro«da  of  the  Grat  and  second  classes  was  augmented 

fire  thousaod  leagues  h>  neartf  eigLteen  thousand,  or 

e  proportioD  of  three  and  a  half  to  one. 

Although  the  practice  of  rood  making  iu  England  attained 

%  certain  degree  of  perfection  at  a  much  earlier  period  thaa 

ia  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  united  kingdom  was  over- 

Rid  with  a  nohle  network  of  internal  communications, 
e  cwntinental  Europe  remained  in  a  comparativclj  bar- 
tu  condition,  tLe  art  of  tntnaport  nevertheless,  even 
digland,  remained  for  a  long  series  of  ages  incalculably 
nd  what  would  eeem  to  be  the  commercial  wants  of  the 
ilation. 
lie  first  English  roaiJs  of  artificial  construction  were 
those  made  by  the  Romans,  while  England  was  a  province  of 
that  empire.  The  island  was  then  intersected  by  two  grand 
tratik  roads  running  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  one 
from  north  to  south,  and  the  other  Irom  east  to  west. 

These  miin  lines  were  supplied  with  various  branches, 

■  '•Xtending  iu  every  direction  which  the  conijucrors  found  it 

Bpedienl  to  render  accesnble  to  their  armies. 

The  Roman  road  called  ffatling  Sfreel  commenced  from 

ibborough,  iu  Kent,  tite  ancient  Ruterpiac,  and,  passing 

it  London,  was  carried  ia  a  north-westerly  direction 

1  Chester.     The  road  called  Ermine    Street  commenced 

I  Loudon,  and,  passing  through   Lincoln,  was   carried 

E  tlirough  Carlisle  into  Scotland.     The  road  called  the 

way  passed  through  Bath  in  a  direction  N.E.,  and 

Diluted  in  the  Ermine  Street.     The  road  called  Ihenatd 

mded  from  Norwich  iu  a  southern  direction  to  Dorsetshire. 

\  Itnt  these  great  works,  at  the  date  of  their  construction. 

1  the  wants  of  the  population,  who,  unconscious  of 

their  ttd<riintiigc  allowed  thera  to  fall  into  neglect  and  dis- 

rvpair.     Nor  were  any  new  roads   ia  other  or  bettor  di- 

I  cttiutruGted.    For  a  succession  of  sges  the  little 

I  maintaiued  between  the  variQua  VlflM 
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of  Great  Brilain  was  effected  almost  exclusively  by  rude 
footpaths,  traversed  by  pedestrians,  or  at  best  by  horses. 

These  wi;rc  earried  over  the  oatural  surface  of  the  ground, 
generally  in  straight  directions,  from  one  place  to  another. 
Hills  were  surraounted,  valleys  crossed,  and  rivers  forded  by 
these  rude  agents  of  tnuisport,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
savages  and  st-ttlet  *  •  "  "  ig  of  America  or  the  slopes 
of  the  Rocky  &Iou:  iiinicalo  with  each  other. 

The  first  impoi  ide  to  improve  the  com* 

municationg  of  G  k  place  in  the  reign  of 

Charles  II.     In   t  ir  of  the  reign   of  that 

monarch  was  estai.  turnpike  road  where  toll 

was  taken,  wliich  iu  luntics  of  Hertford,  Cam- 

bridge, and   IlunI  ;  remained,  however,  an 

isolated  line  of  con,  i  it  was  little  more  than  a 

century  ago  that  any  estensive  or  efiectnal  attempts  were 
made,  of  a  general  character,  to  construct  a  good  system  of 
roads  through  the  country. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  most  of  the 
merchandise  which  was  conveyed  from  place  to  place  in 
Scotland  was  transported  on  pack-horses.  Oatmeal,  coals, 
turf,  and  even  hay  and  straw,  were  carried  in  this  manner 
through  short  distances ;  but  when  it  was  necessary  to  carry 
merchandise  between  distant  places,  a  cart  was  used,  a 
horse  not  being  able  to  transport  on  his  back  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  goods  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  journey. 

The  time  required  by  the  common  carriers  to  complete 
their  journey  seems,  when  compared  with  our  present 
standard  of  speed,  quite  incredible.  Thus,  it  is  recorded 
that  the  carrier  between  Selkirk  and  Edinburgh,  a  distance 
of  thirty-eight  miles,  required  a  fortnight  for  his  journey, 
going  and  returning.  The  road  lay  chiefly  along  the  bottom 
of  the  district  called  Gala-water,  the  bed  of  the  stream,  when 
not  flooded,  being  the  ground  chosen  as  the  most  level  and 
easy  to  travel  on. 

In  1678,  a  contract  was  made  to  establish  a  coach  for  pas- 
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mgen  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  a  distance  of 
Tty-foai  miles.  This  coach  was  drawn  by  aix  horses,  and 
B  jonmey  between  the  two  places,  to  and  fro,  was  com- 
ix days.  Even  go  recently  as  the  year  1750,  [he 
e>coach  from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow  took  Ihirty'six  hours 
9  make  the  journey.  In  this  present  year,  1849,  the  same 
journey  is  made,  by  a  route  three  miles  longer,  in  one  hour 
Udahain 

In  the  year  1763  there  was  but  one  stage-coach  between 
Edinburgh  and  London.  This  started  once  a  month  from 
each  of  these  cities.  It  took  u  fortnight  to  perform  the 
journey.  At  the  same  epoch  the  journey  between  London 
■ad  York  required  four  days. 

Id  18Z5  there  were  seven  coaches  started  daily  between 
I>QDdoD  ftnd  Edinburgh,  which  performed  the  journey  in 
less  than  forty-eight  hours.  In  this  present  year,  1849,  the 
auoe  journey  is  performed  by  railway  in  twelve  hours ! 

In  1763,  the  number  of  passengers  conveyed  by  the  coaches 
between  London  and  Edinburgh  could  not  have  exceeded 
sboat  twenty-five  monthli/,  and  by  all  means  of  conveyance 
wbatever  did  not  exceed  fifty.  In  1835  the  coaches  alone  con- 
veyed between  these  two  capitals  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
paasengers  daily,  or  four  thousand  monthly.  But  besides 
tbca«i  MTcral  steam-ghips,  of  enormous  magnitude,  sailed 
wcdily  between  tlie  two  places,  supplying  aU  the  accommoda- 
tion kfld  luxury  of  floating  hotels,  and  completing  the  voyage 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  coaches,  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours. 
As  ihete  steBm-ehipa  conveyed  at  least  as  many  passeugers 
U  the  coaches,  we  may  estimate  the  actual  number  of  pos- 
MOgera  tnnaporled  between  Ihe  two  places  monthly  at 
eiglit  Utcniaand.  Thus  the  intercourse  between  London  and 
Edtnbargh  in  1835  was  one  hundred  and  sixty  times  greater 
thsn  in  1763. 
^^  At  present  the  intercourse  is  increased  iu  a  much  higher 
^Bmm>>  by  the  improi-ed  facility  and  greater    cheapueSA  fA 
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Arthur  Young,  who  travelled  in  Lancaahire  about  the  year 
1770,  has  left  us  in  his  Tour  the  foUowiug  account  of  the 
state  of  the  roads  at  that  time,  "  I  know  not,"  he  says,  "in 
the  whole  range  of  language,  terms  fiufficiently  espresaiTe  to 
describe  thi:«  infernal  road.  Let  me  most  seriously  caution 
all  travellers  who  may  accidentally  propose  to  travel  this 
terrible  country  to  ;y  would  the  devil,  for  a 

thousand  to  one  tl  necks  or  their  limbs  by 

overthrows  or  break  "hey  will  here  meet  with 

ruts,  which  I  actiiB  lur  feet  deep,  and  Soating 

with  mud,  only  froi  ■.     What,  ^therefore,  must 

it  be  after  a  win  '  mending  it  receives  is 

tumbling  in  some  lo  ;h  serve  no  other  purpose 

than  jolting  a  carriage  i  itolerablc  manner.    These 

are  not  merely  opinioiiby  a ;    for  I  actually  passed 

three  carts  broken  down  in  these  eighteen  miles  of  execrable 
memory." 

And  again  he  says  (speaking  of  a  turnpike  road  near 
Warrington,  now  superseded  by  the  Grand  Junctioo  Bail- 
way,)  "This  is  a  paved  road,  most  infamously  bad.  Any 
person  would  imagine  the  people  of  the  country  had  made 
it  with  a  view  to  immediate  destruction!  for  the  breadth 
is  only  sufficient  for  one  carriage ;  consequently  it  is  cut  at 
once  into  ruts ;  and  you  may  easily  conceive  what  a  break- 
down, dislocating  road,  ruts  cut  through  a  pavement  must  be." 

Nor  was  the  state  of  the  roads  in  other  parts  of  the  north 
of  England  better.  He  says  of  a  road  near  Newcastle,  now 
superseded  by  a  railway,  "  A  more  dreadful  road  cannot 
be  imagined.  I  was  obliged  to  hire  two  men  at  one  place 
to  support  my  chaise  from  overturning.  Let  me  persuade 
all  travellers  to  avoid  this  terrible  country,  which  must 
either  dislocate  their  bones  with  broken  pavements,  or  bury 
them  in  muddy  sand.  It  is  only  bad  management  that  can 
occasion  such  very  miserable  roads  in  a  country  so  abounding 
with  towns,  trade,  and  manufactures." 
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How,  it  BO  happens  that  the  precise  ground  over  nhich 
'.  Young  travelled  ia  this  manner  less  than  eighty  years 
>  U  at  present  literally  reticulated  with  railways,  upon 
vhich  lens  of  tLousands  of  passengers  are  daily  transported, 
1  ft  speed  varyiDg  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  an  hour,  in 
UTMges  affording  no  more  inconvenience  or  discomfort  than 
Er.  Young  suffered  in  1770,  when  reposing  in  his  drawing- 
a  his  nmi-chair. 
Until  llie  close  of  the  last  century,  the  internal  transport 
S  goods  in  England  was  performed  by  waggon,  and  was 
IDt  uuly  intolerably  slow,  but  so  expensive  as  to  exclude 
rrerj  object  except  manufactured  articles,  and  such  as,  being 
;ht  weight  and  small  bulk  in  proportion  to  their  value, 
vould  allow  of  n  high  rate  of  transport.  Thus  the  charge 
r  carriage  by  waggon  from  London  to  Leeds  was  at  the 
tc  of  13J1  a  tun,  being  IS^d.  per  ton  per  mile.  Between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  it  was  forty  shillings  a  ton,  or 
iSd.  per  ton  per  mile.  Heavy  articles,  such  as  coals  and 
jcr  materials,  could  only  be  available  for  commerce  where 
lar  position  favoured  transport  by  sea,  and,  consequently, 
utj  of  the  richest  districts  of  the  kingdom  remained  un- 
oductivc,  awaiting  the  tardy  advancement  of  the  art  of 
IrajiEport-  Coals  are  now  carried  upon  railways  at  a  penny 
r  Ion  per  mile,  and,  in  some  places,  at  even  a  lower  rate. 
McTcbandise,  such  as  that  mentioned  above,  which  was 
nnspotted  in  1763  at  from  Hd.  to  ISd.  per  mile,  is  now 
■tiTied  at  from  Si/,  to  4d.,  while  those  sorts  which  are 
kcftvier  in  proportion  to  their  bulk  are  transported  at  2^. 
per  ton  per  mile. 

Bnl  this  is  not  all :  the  waggon  transport  formerly  prac- 
iaed  wu  limited  to  a  speed  which  in  its  most  improved 
cue  did  not  exceed  twenty-four  miles  a  day,  while  the 
treaeot  Iraosport  by  railway  is  effected  at  the  rate  of  from 
mln  10  ioaneen  miles  an  hour. 
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THE   OBQANISA 


ViT  ADMDnSTKATION. 


live  macbinery  necessary 
1  railway,  or  a 
D  direction  and 
g  four  principal  depart- 
]ct  from,  and  independent 

ivorka. 


The  organisatiun  i 
for  the  conduct  of 
system  of  railways, 
management,  inclu 
ments  or  services,  lu 
of  each  other.     These  ac 

1st.  The  service  of  the  way 

2d.  The  service  of  draft. 

3rd.  The  service  of  carriage. 

4th.     The  service  of  the  stations. 

Each  of  these  departments  has  its  separate  staff,  ma- 
chinery, and  stock. 

The  "  service  of  the  way  and  works "  consists  in  the  due 
maintenance  and  repair  of  the  road  structure,  including  rails, 
chairs,  sleepers,  ballasting,  drains,  the  slopes  of  the  embank- 
ments and  cuttings,  and  the  works  of  art,  such  as  bridges, 
tunnels,  and  viaducts,  the  gates  of  level  crossings,  and,  in 
a  word,  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  due  maintenance  of  the 
line  in  a  fit  state  to  bear  the  rolling  stock  and  traffic  which 
pass  over  it.  For  this  purpose  a  staff  of  superintendenta, 
engineers,  artificers,  and  operatives  of  various  grades  and 
classes,  is  necessary. 

In  the  "  service  of  draft  "  is  included  the  entire  staff  of  en- 
gineers and  operatives  employed  in  the  maintenance,  repair, 
management,  and  working  of  the  locomotive  stock,  consisting 
of  engines  and  tenders,  with  all  their  accessories,  and  including 
the  means  of  cleaning  and  repairing  them— sheds,  workshops, 
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toolfl,  &c — and  due  means  for  the  supply  of  water  and  fuel. 
In  this  department  is  included,  also,  all  the  means  provided 
by  the  establishment  for  the  reproduction  of  the  stock  as  it 
is  worn. 

In  the  **  service  of  carriage"  is  comprehended  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  proper  preservation^  management,  and 
repair  of  the  coaches  used  for  the  passenger  traffic,  the  horse- 
boxes, baggage-vans,  parcel-vans,  and  carriage-trucks,  with 
an  the  accessories  necessary  for  their  maintenance,  cleaning, 
and  repair,  and  also  all  that  appertains  to  the  maintenance, 
deaning,  and  repair  of  the  waggons  of  every  description 
used  in  the  goods  department 

The  **  service  of  the  stations  "  consists  of  the  staff  of  derks, 
porters,  and  others,  supplied  with  all  the  necessary  means 
for  the  reception,  weighing,  booking,  and  embarkation,  and 
for  the  disembarkation,  discharge,  and  delivery  of  the  pas- 
sengers, baggage,  and  goods,  of  every  class  and  description, 
which  are  transported  on  the  road,  together  with  the  main- 
tenance and  repairs  of  the  buildings  in  which  the  stations 
are  established,  consisting  of  booking-offices,  baggage  and 
parcel-offices,  passengers*  waiting-rooms,  sheds,  warehouses 
(ot  the  reception  of  goods,  and  the  entire  furniture  and  ma- 
chinery necessary  for  the  embarkation  and  disembarkation  of 
'ptisaeBgeTs,  baggage,  and  goods. 

Each  of  these  services  is  attended  with  arrangements  of 
more  or  less  complexity  and  importance,  which  it  is  necessary 
to  explain  in  detail,  and  to  reduce  to  such  order  and  arith- 
metical statement  as  may  supply  the  means  of  comparing  the 
operations  and  results  of  different  railways  one  with  another, 
and  the  performances  of  the  same  railway  with  itself,  during 
different  and  successive  epochs.  We  shall  therefore  con- 
sider successively  each  of  the  above  services. 
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TB£  WAT  AND  VfOBXS. 


The  subject  of  . 
involves  tlie  considt 
wear  and  tear  : — 

1st  That  wear 
intervals  of  time,  i 

2ndly.  Tliat  wes' 
though  not   :?tr 


>  of  the  way  and  works 

cent  kinds  and  degrees  of 

h,  taking  place  at    short 
Lftde  good  annualljr. 
be  fixed  materials  wliich,    i 
enaible,  takes  place  in  b    { 
r  whicli  iloea  not  aauiu  ui   innuol  repair,  asd  wbicli, 
accumulating  rnim  year  to  year,  after  a  period  of  greater 
or  less  duration,  must  render  necessary  the  complete  recon- 
struction and  reproduction  of  the  materials  so  woiO. 

3dly.  That  wear  and  tear  which,  being  due  to  the  slow 
operation  of  time  acting  upon  the  more  solid  structures,  pro- 
duces an  effect  altogether  insensible  when  observed  through 
short  periods,  but  which,  after  a  long  interval  of  time,  such, 
for  example,  as  centuries,  must  necessitate  the  reconstruction 
of  some  or  all  even  of  the  moat  solid  structures. 

These  changes  may  not  unaptly  be  assimilated  to  the 
periodical  and  secular  inequahties  which  take  place  in  the 
movements  of  the  great  bodies  of  the  universe. 

The  operation  of  time  upon  tlic  more  massive  works  of 
art  upon  the  railway,  such  as  the  bridges,  tunnels,  viaducts, 
&Ct  afford  examples  of  what  may  be  called  the  secular  wear 
and  tear.  The  more  rapid  and  visible  deterioration,  which 
b  made  good  by  repairs  or  reconstruction  effected  at  shorter 
intervals,  is  analogous  to  the  periodic  inequalities. 

In  the  annual  repairs  is  included  the  casual  damage  which 
the  exterior  of  the  more  solid  and  durable  works  may  from 
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time  to  time  suBtain ;  but,  independently  of  these  repairs,  age 
produces  its  effects  even  on  these  structures,  and  an  epoch 
must  arrive,  however  remote  it  be,  at  which  they  would  be 
reduced  to  a  state  which  will  necessitate  their  reconstruct' 
tion. 

For  financial  and  economical  purposes  such  an  epoch  is, 
peihi^>s,  too  remote  to  render  it  necessary  to  bring  it  into 
practical  calculation,  and  therefore  it  need  here  only  be 
noticed  in  passing. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  annual  repairs  would,  in 
the  commencement  of  a  well-constructed  railway,  amount 
to  little^  and  that,  as  the  establishment  advances  in  age^  they 
would  increase. 

The  result  of  experience,  however,  shows  the  effects  to  be 
to  some  extent  contrary,  the  annual  repairs  for  the  first 
years  being  invariably  greater  than  at  a  later  epoch. 
The  cause  of  this  is  easily  explained. 
In  a  newly  constructed  railway  the  earth  works  are  fresh 
and  unconsolidated,  the  embankments  have  had  no  other 
means  of  acquiring  solidity  than  the  gravity  of  their  own 
materials,  and  the  work  of  their  own  construction  which  has 
been  conducted  upon  them. 

When  the  road  gets  into  operation,  the  traffic  which  is 
carried  over  the  embankments  gradually  consolidates  them. 
This  produces  a  corresponding  subsidence  in  the  substratum 
of  the  road,  and  a  consequent  derangement  of  the  position 
and  level  of  the  rails.  Such  derangement  requiaees  to  be 
continually  redressed,  and  this  rectification  will  require  to 
be  constantly  made  until,  after  an  interval  of  more  or  less 
duration,  according  to  the  materials  composing  the  embank- 
ments, and  the  amount  of  traffic  carried  over  them,  a  complete 
consolidation  takes  place. 

Although  the  same  observations  do  not  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  cuttings,  they  are  nevertheless  applicable  to 
them  in  a  modified  sense.    When  the  natural  bed  ot  tSoi^ 
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road  consists  of  solid  and  dry  materials,  the  superficial  . 
Etructure,  wben  once  properly  laid,  will  retain  its  position ; 
but  when  the  natural  soil  through  which  the  cutting  it 
carried,  and  upon  which  tlie  road  inateriaU  rest,  is  soft  or 
yielding,  then  aimilar  effects  to  those  already  described  in 
the  case  of  the  embankments  ensue. 

Perhaps,  in  stri  je,  those  operations  whtcb 

take  place  after  tb  en  brought  into  use  ought 

not  to  be  denumin-'  .  should  be  considered  as 

an  essential  part  ■  ion  of  the  railway,  and  in 

the  financiat  acco  lebited  to  capital,  and  not 

to  revenue,  not  be  le  to  wear  and  tear,  or  to 

the  legitimate  opei  nffic,  but  to  the  original 

and  inevitable  inco  le  constrnction  of  the  line. 

In  like   manner,   m   a   i       y  constructed    railway,    the 
slopes  both  of  the  cuttings  and  embankmeots  are  liable  to    ' 
occasional  sliys,  a  term  expressing  tiic  falling  down  of  portions 
of  the  earth  which  forms  the  surface  of  these  slopes. 

Id  the  case  of  cuttings,  the  earth  which  thus  slips  some- 
times falls  upon  the  road  so  as  to  obstruct  the  traffic,  and  it 
is  therefore  necessary  to  have  means  at  hand  at  all  times  for 
its  immediate  removal. 

In  the  case  of  embankments,  these  slips  leave  the  crown 
of  the  embankment,  constituting  the  road  structure,  with 
imperfect  support,  and  they  require  therefore  to  bo  imme- 
diately repaired. 

After  wet  weather,  or  during  the  vicissitudes  of  frosts  and 
thaws  in  winter,  such  effects  frequently  ensue. 

After,  however,  the  road  has  been  in  operation  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time,  the  slopes  of  the  cuttings  and  embank- 
ments become  more  or  less  covered  with  vegetation,  which 
forms  a  sort  of  skin  or  coating,  giving  security  and  perma- 
nence to  their  surface. 

The  chief  objects,  however,  of  the  annual  repairs  of  a  rail- 
road are  the  iron  and  wood-work,  which  form  the  immediate 
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materials  of  the  road  Btractnrey — the  deepen,  chairs,  pins, 
and  rails. 

WhaceTer  care  or  skill  maj  be  used  in  the  fabrication  of 
these  matmalx,  and  however  severe  the  proofs  to  which  thcj 
maj  have  been  snbjected  before  being  laid  upon  the  road, 
ibej  will  be  found  in  practice  to  be  liable  to  casual  defects, 
in  consequence  of  which  fiulures  and  fractures  vpill  from 
time  to  time  take  place.  Individual  sleepers  will  prove 
msoand,  and  exhibit  premature  decaj ;  chairs  will  be  frac- 
toredy  pins  displaced,  rails  exfoliated  or  broken.  In  all 
these  cases,  the  broken  or  failing  materials  have  to  be  re- 
moved and  repkced  bj  sound  ones. 

So  far  as  these  repairs  depend  on  casual  defects  and  flaws, 
tlieir  number  and  extent  will  be  greater  in  the  commencement 
of  the  operation  of  a  railway  than  later ;  but,  on  the  other 
band,  as  the  regular  wear  and  tear  of  the  road  structure 
proceeds,  its  natural  strength  will  be  proportionally  di- 
minished, and  the  chances  of  fracture  and  failure  multiplied. 

It  therefore  often  happens  that  thb  class  of  repairs,  con- 
siderable within  the  first  years,  becomes  less  later,  and  later 
still  increases;  its  excess  at  first  being  ascribable  to  casual 
and  undiscovered  defects  and  flaws,  and  its  excess  at  a  later 
epoch  being  due  to  the  deterioration  and  diminished  strength 
of  the  materials. 

But,  independently  altc^ether  of  these  annual  repairs, 
which  arise  from  the  casual  fracture  and  failure  of  the  road 
structure,  the  rails  and  other  iron-work  of  the  road  are 
subjeet  to  a  gradual  and  slow,  but  not  insensible,  wear  and 
tear  arising  from  the  continual  operation  of  the  vehicles 
rolled  upon  the  road.  Not  one  of  these  vehicles  passes  over 
a  rail  without  detaching  from  its  surface  more  or  less  of  the 
metal  which  composes  it ;  and  when  the  enormous  number  of 
these  vehicles  which  pass  over  a  railway  in  active  traffic  is 
considered,  the  wonder  will  be,  not  that  the  rails  are  subject 
to  wear,  but  that  their  durability  is  as  great  as  it  proves  to 
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be.  Tet,  strange  to  saj,  the  prevalent  opiaioo,  coimtenauced 
and  supported  by  the  most  eminent  praclical  engineers,  was, 
until  a  late  poriud,  tliat  the  duration  of  a  railway  was  secular, 
and  that  the  weiir  and  tear  of  the  rails  was  so  utterly  in- 
sensible, that  fur  all  practical,  financial,  and  economical  pur- 
poses it  might  be  totally  disregarded.  Thus,  it  was  said, 
that  the  raib  of  line  would  last  from  one 

hundred  lo  one  L  '  years.     Such  statements 

are  examples  of  ho  e  opinions  of  practical  men 

not  based  upon  the  a         e  experience. 

The  only  sure  to  calculate  the  average 

duration  of  the  1  would  be  from  a  careful 

record  of  the  effe  railways  under  traffic  fur    i 

periods  of  time  oi  t  i ;  but  for  this  we  should    j 

possess  more  cxtenacu  ca^cui.l.>..  i  than  railways  have  jet    ' 
furnished.  ; 

The  modern  railway  may  he  dated  from  the  opening  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  in  1830.  Its  duration,  con- 
sequently,  has  not  yet  covered  a  space  of  twenty  years. 
Unless,  therefore,  the  average  life  of  the  rails  were  less  than 
twenty  years,  we  could  not  determine  as  yet  its  duration 
from  the  immediate  results  of  experience.  No  rails,  in  fine, 
have  yet  lived  out  their  natural  Uvea. 

In  the  absence,  however,  of  the  direct  evidence  of  expe- 
rience, we  may  reason  from  analogy. 

If,  for  example,  the  rails  originally  laid  down  on  some 'of 
the  lines  first  brought  into  operation  be  taken  up  and  weighed, 
their  weight  having  been  accurately  ascertained  at  the  time 
they  were  laid,  their  loss  of  weight  might  be  determined.  The 
traffic  which  has  passed  over  them  might  also  be  ascertained. 

The  cause  and  effect  would  thus  be  brought  into  immediate 
juxtaposition,  and  we  should  possess  data,  by  which  the 
wear  and  tear  of  a  rail,  produced  by  a  given  amount  of  traffic 
passing  over  it,  might  be  known.  This  being  determined,  the 
only  question  remaining  would  be,  what  loss  of  weight  a  rul 
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must  soBtam  befbve  it  would  be  neoeatarj  to  rq[ikce  it  bj  a 
new  one. 

Tbe  drcimiBtaiices  attending  the  coiurtniction  and  operation 
of  the  TsQwajs  hitherto  eataUiahed  have,  howevery  thrown 
great  diiftwiltiea  in  the  waj  of  each  an  inquirj.  When  the 
xailwaja  were  first  projected,  the  amount  of  trafflo  which  thej 
were  destined  to  bear  was  not  foreseen;  still  less  was  it  known 
with  what  speed  sneh  traffic  most  1^  carried,  or  bj  what  de- 
scriptian  or  weight  of  engine  it  shonld  be  propcdled.  Ne- 
▼erthdeBi^  all  these  drcomstances  vitallj  affected  the  duration 
of  the  ndL  The  engineers  who  constructed  the  roads  were 
therefore  obliged  to  provide  a  structure  endowed  with  strength 
for  a  traffic  unknown  in  amount.  The  conditions  of  weight 
and  strei^ith  to  be  imparted  to  the  rails  were  altogether  con- 
jeetnraL 

The  first  railway  for  passenger  traffic  with  locomotiye     ^ . 
engines  was  accordingly  laid  between  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester, with  rails  of  the  description  called  fish-bellied,  now 
out  of  use,  weighing  35  lbs.  per  yard.    The  strength  of  these     v^ 
was  at  the  time  considered  great  to  superfluity,  and  this  form 
was  r^arded  as  eminently  favourable  to  their  durability. 

Experience  soon  proved  their  weight  to  be  utterly  insuf- 
ficienty  and  their  form  to  be  a  soiurce  of  weakness. 

The  first  engine  run  upon  the  line  thus  constructed 
weighed  7^  tons,  including  the  tender. 

It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  engines  of  this  power 
were  altogether  insufficient  for  the  traffic,  which  increased 
beyond  all  the  estimates  of  the  projectors  of  the  line. 

The  capability  of  speed  developed  by  the  locomotive  engine 
also  vastly  exceeded  all  previsions,  and  the  appetite  of  the 
public  for  even  augmented  expedition  appeared  to  increase 
with  what  fed  it.  Increased  speed  required  increased  power, 
and  increased  power  necessarily  inferred  increased  weight. 
It  was^  accordingly,  not  long  before  the  weight  of  the  eugines 
was  suecesaively  augmented  to  10, 12,  and  15  tons ;  and  now 
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there  is  actwiilly  an  engine  on  one  of  the  English  railways 
which,  with  it.^  tender,  water,  and  fuel,  weighs  about  60  tons  i 
and  in  the  strvice  of  a  «ngle  company  there  arc  at  present 
more  than  36  engines,  weighing,  with  their  tendera,  about 
40  tons  each. 

The  weight  of  the  carriages  underwent  a  corresponding, 
though   not    proj)  ae.      The  first  carriages 

placed  on  the  ra  from  3  to  3^  tons;  their 

weight  now  eomel  toss. 

The  strength  the  goods  waggons  hare 

undergone  a  like  i 

But  these  were  umstances  which  rendered 

the  rails  originally  in  strength.  The  quantity 

of  traffic,  and  its  I  iiallj  increased  far  beyond 

any  limit  which  hr  the  contemplation  of  the 

engineers  wito  projected  and  constructed  the  roads.  Thna 
the  average  speed  of  the  passenger  trains,  which  in  1831 
was  17  miles  an  hour,  was  gradually  increased,  until  in  1848 
it  was  30  miles  an  hour;  while  the  speed  of  the  fastest  trains, 
which  in  1831  was  24  miles  an  hour,  was  in  1848,  on  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  40  miles  an  hour,  and  on  the 
Grand  Junction  and  the  Liverpool  and  Birmingham,  50 
miles  an  hour. 

Li  1837,  the  number  of  trains  per  day  which  arrived  at 
and  departed  from  the  Stafford  station,  on  the  Grand  Junction 
line,  waa  14  ;  in  1848  it  was  38.  The  number  of  trains  per 
day  which  arrived  at  and  departed  from  the  Euston  Square 
station  of  the  Birmingham  line  in  1837  was  19 ;  in  1848  it 
was  44, 

In  fine,  the  number  of  trains  per  day  arriving  at  and  de- 
parting from  the  Liverpool  terminus  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway,  in  1831  was  26  ;  in  1848  it  was  90. 

A  corresponding  augmentation  took  place  in  the  weight  of 
the  trains.  In  1831,  the  average  weight  of  a  passenger  train, 
engineand  tender  included,  was  16  tons.  In  1848,  the  average 
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weight  of  tlie  engine  mnd  tender  alone  was  conaiderablj  aboTe 
20  tona;  and  the  average  weight  of  the  passenger  trains, 
including  the  engine  and  tender,  exceeded  75  tons. 

In  1831,  the  average  weight  of  a  goods  train,  including 
engine  and  tender,  was  62  tons ;  in  1848it  varied  from  160 
to  176  tons.* 

Thus  the  number  of  trains  on  some  railways  was  augmented 
150^  on  others  250  per  cent ;  the  weight  of  the  engines  was 
increased  114  per  cent. ;  the  weight  of  the  carriages  80  per 
cent. ;  the  average  speed  about  90  per  cent ;  and  the  average 
wdght  of  the  trains  350  per  cent 

For  such  increased  work  the  rails  originallj  laid  down  at 
35  lbs.  a  yard  would  have  been  totally  inadequate,  and  they 
were  accordingly  soon  replaced  by  others  which  weighed 
50  lbs.  These,  again,  under  the  gradually  increasing  traffic, 
being  found  insufficient,  were  taken  up,  and  successively  re- 
placed by  rails  weighing  62  lbs.  and  65  lbs.  These  were  suc- 
ceeded by  others  weighing  72  lbs.  and  75  lbs. ;  and  the  latest 
rails  laid  down  have  weighed  85  lbs. 

These  changes  were  not  made  suddenly.  The  weight  and 
strength  of  the  permanent  way  were  gradually  increased, 
under  the  graduaUy  increasing  traffic ;  and,  at  present,  the 
principal  railways  exhibit  a  motley  arrangement  of  rails  of 
various  weights,  the  lightest  being  60  lbs.  and  the  heaviest 
85  lbs.  per  yard. 

Thus,  on  438  miles  of  railway,  placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  North-Westem  Company,  there  were,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  year  (1849),  about  150  miles  laid 
down  with  rails  of  75  lbs.  per  yard,  100  miles  at  65  lbs.  per 
yard,  and  the  remainder,  in  detached  lengths  varying  from 
50  to  70  miles,  with  rails  of  weights  varying  from  60  lbs. 
to  85  lbs.  per  yard. 

In  a  joint  report  of  Messrs.  Stephenson  and  Locke,  dated 

•  Report  of  CapUin  Uuiib,  manager  of  the  North-Westem  Railway. 
London,  1S49. 
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April,  1849,  the  company  is  recommended  to  adopt  for  the 
future  the  heaviest  description  of  rails,  viz.,  85  lbs.  per  yard. 

The  mo<le  originally  adopted  for  supporting  the  rails  was 
upon  Bquai-e  blocks  of  atone,  measuring  2  ft.  in  the  side  aad 
I  ft.  in  depth,  upon  which  a  cast  iron  chair  was  fastened  by 
wooden  pegs  driven  into  holes  bored  in  the  atono  block,  the 
rail  being  iixed  in  iron  pin. 

After  a  time,  th  were  superseded  by  trans- 

verse beams  of  woe  9,  which  served  at  once  as 

supports  for  the  ch:  id  as  ties  for  keeping  the    i 

nuls  in  gauge. 

The  material  b>  sleepers,  when  first  used^ 

was  larch,  which  \.  i  be  the  most  durable  wood    I 

for  the  purpose,  ne: 

Later,  tiie  timber  uoeu  i  pers  was  prepared  by  im- 

pregnating it  with  certain  saline  substances,  by  a  proceas 
variously  denominated,  according  to  the  principle  and  mode 
of  impregnation.  Sleepers  of  soft  wood  thus  prepared  were 
regarded  as  having  a  durability  equal  to  that  of  oak. 

It  has  recently  been  proposed  to  substitute  sleepers  of 
cast  iron  for  those  of  wood,  and  the  plan  has  been  already 
reduced  to  practice  on  a  large  scale. 

The  distances  between  sleeper  and  sleeper  were  subject  to 
as  much  variation  as  were  the  strength  and  weight  of  the 
rails.  At  first,  the  sleepers  were  placed  at  3  ft.  asunder ; 
the  distance  was  afterwards  increased  from  3  to  5  ft^  ac- 
cording to  the  weight  of  the  rails  ;  and  at  present  the  rails 
are  variously  laid  on  supports  at  3  ft.,  3  ft.  6  in.,  3  ft.  9  in., 
4  ft.,  and  4  ft.  6  in.  asunder. 

The  cubical  magnitude  of  the  sleepers  has  been  subject  to 
similar  changes,  according  to  the  increasing  amount  of  the 
traffic. 

When  these  rapid  and  successive  changes,  spread  over  bo 
brief  a  period  as  twenty  years,  are  considered,  it  will  be  easily 
understood  bow  difficult  a  problem  is  the  solution  by  analogy 
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of  the  ayenge  life  of  a  raiL  No  rails  hitherto  laid  down 
hare  ever  bean,  strictlj  speakings  worn  ont.  Thej  have  been 
aaeceflnTely  taken  np  and  replaced,  not  because  thej  were 
worn  out,  bat  because  their  strength  was  insufficient  for  the 
increanng  amount  and  speed  of  the  traffic,  and  the  conse- 
quent! j  augmented  weight  of  the  engines. 

If  rails,  selected  in  sufficient  number,  and  in  positions 
Bufficientlj  Tarious,  had  been  accurately  weighed  when  first 
laid  down,  and  the  amount  and  speed  of  the  traffic  passing 
over  them  had  been  accuratelj  recorded,  and  if,  after  a 
sufficientlj  protracted  interval,  these  rails  had  been  taken 
up  and  weighed,  the  loss  of  weight  corresponding  to  the 
traffic  would  have  been  ascertained;  but  directors  and 
engineers  were  too  actively  engaged  in  the  practical  working 
of  the  lines,  and  too  deeply  involved  in  the  present  interests 
of  their  respective  concerns,  to  give  themselves  much  trouble 
about  a  problem  which  was  regarded  as  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  their  remote  successors  rather  than  their  own. 
Few  scientific  men  devoted  themselves  to  these  practical 
questions,  and  those  few  could  scarcely  expect  that  the 
directors  of  railways  would  allow  their  current  business  to 
be  interfered  with  by  experiments  and  observations,  which 
would  necessarily  involve  labour,  cost,  inconvenience,  and 
even  the  danger  of  the  temporary  displacement  of  the  rails. 
The  problem  was  therefore  left,  without  solution,  to  vague 
conjecture. 

In  Belgium,  where  the  railway  system  was  first  adopted 
on  the  Continent,  it  was  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  government,  and  was  therefore  in  circumstances 
more  favourable  to  the  investigation  of  questions  having  an 
interest  more  remote  than  immediate.  We  find,  accord- 
ingly, in  the  official  reports  of  the  Belgian  railways,  ob- 
servations on  the  circumstances  which  determine  the  duration 
of  the  permanent  way,  which  throw  considerable  light  on 
this  point. 
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The  durability  of  the  aleepers  depends  solely  upon  their 
intrinsic  qualities,  without  ^eferent^e  to  the  traffic  carried  on 
upon  the  road.  Their  detcrioratioa  is  produced  by  the 
gradual  destruction  of  the  timber,  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
moiature  ;md  temperature  to  which  it  is  exposed.  The 
sleepers  of  tlie  Belgian  railways  are  partly  of  oak  and 
partly 
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It  appears  to  be  the  result  of  experience  that  the  sleepers 
do  not  all  perish  at  the  same  rate,  but  that  a  portion  require 
to  be  replaced  year  by  year ;  and  the  experience  of  the 
Belgian  lines  shows  that  each  year  about  8  per  cent,  of  the 
sleepers  are  renewed.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  twelve  years, 
by  tiie  gradual  annual  repairs,  all  the  sleepers  are  renewed. 

Calculations  have  been  made  hy  the  Belgian  engineers  as 
to  the  economical  advantages  derivable  from  the  use  of  oak 
sleepers  exclusively,  instead  of  the  more  perishable  descrip- 
tion of  wood.  The  result  of  this  calculation  was,  that  the 
ultimate  cost  is  nearly  the  same,  whether  the  sleeper  used 
be  more  perishable  and  cheaper,  or  more  durable  and  dearer, 
the  inci'eased  expense  being  very  nearly  equal  to  the  aug- 
mented durability.  These  calculations,  however,  must  vary 
in  their  results,  according  to  local  circumstances,  and  aC' 
cording  to  the  market  price  of  the  material  of  the  sleepers. 

The  durability  of  the  rails,  on  the  other  hand,  is  alto- 
gether independent  of  time,  and  exclusively  consequent  on 
the  quantity  of  work  which  they  have  performed.    Rails, 
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laid  nniier  rarioua  drcumstaDces,  and  in  TuriouR  positiong, 
OD  tlie  Belgian  railwaya,  hare  been  previously  weighed  with 
great  awurucy,  and,  being  taken  up  after  the  lapse  of  a 
oertain  time,  have  been  again  weighed,  and  the  loss  of 
weight  ascertained,  the  (juantity  of  work  performed  mean- 
while haring  been  accurately  recorded.  The  result  of  these 
obserTniionE  has  been,  that,  taking  into  account  the  wear 
and  fracture  of  the  rails,  a  railway  composed  of  well-manu- 
betuml  rails,  weighing  27  kilogrammea  per  current  metre, 
which  is  equal  to  oo-^  lbs.  per  yard,  and  giving  passage  on- 
Dually  to  3000  trains,  of  14  coaches  or  waggona  per  tmin, 
would  last  120  years  before  it  required  to  be  relaid. 
L  The  rails  from  which  these  calculations  have  been  deduced 
e  of  English  manufacture,  and  they  were  token  in  every 
iriely  of  pogiiion  which  could  be  supposed  to  influence 
t  nte  uf  their  wear.  Thus,  some  were  taken  near  a  station 
t  the  action  of  the  brake  in  stopping  the  trains,  and 
t  aeiion  of  the  driving- wheels  in  starting  them,  necessarily 
Mgmealcd  the  wear;  some  were  taken  at  an  intermediate 
poulioo  between  station  and  station,  where  such  causes  did 
not  operate;  some  were  taken  on  ascending  and  some  on 
duccndtng  gradients,  so  as  to  efTuce  from  the  calculation, 
by  tlte  various  conditions  of  tlie  data,  (lie  peculiar  inlluences 
of  each  variety  of  position,  and  to  obtain  an  average  result. 
-  The  Belgian  engineers  have  carried  their  investigations 
',  and  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  proportion 
wear  assignable  to  tlie  engine,  the  vehicles  which  it 
I,  and  the  load. 

.  Belpoire  has  accordingly  made  an  elaborate  investi* 

,  founded  on  the  tlieory  of  the  action  of  the  driving- 

eeU  of  the  engines,  and  the  elTeets  produced  by  the  weight 

e  carriages  and  by  (he  increased  tractive  power  exacted 

a  the  engine ;  and,  after  a  long  and  complicated  calcu- 

m,  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  Ihni  in  passing  over  10 

teters,  or  about  GO  Engliali  miJes,  the  engine  aV)tade4 
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from  the  raiU  2S  Ibs^  eai^h  empty  carrio^  or  ws^oa 
abrades  4'5  oz.,  and  each  ton  of  load  abrades  1*4  oz.  of  iroiu 

It  appears  to  hare  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Belgian 
engineer  that  lliese  quantities  of  wear,  which  he  has  assigned 
respectively  to  the  engines,  the  carriages,  and  the  load,  are 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  ratio  of  the  weights  of  these 
objects  sevenilly  ■  usiong   might    hare   been 

obtained  very  gin  irectly,  and  supported  by 

reasoning  equally  ming  that  the  wear  pro- 

duced by  each  obji  he  direct  proportion  of  its 

weight.     Such  an  Id  be  quite  as  admi^ibte 

as  those  which  arf  inveetigation- 

The  average  wi  lea  of  transport  of  varions 

sorts  may  be  take  e.     Now  4'^  oe.  is  nearly 

three  times  1'4  uz.,  ■.■  ;  the  wear  assigned  to  one 

ton  weight  of  load,  and  the  tbrmer  the  wear  assigned  to 
three  tons  of  iv.'i^ht  of  vehicle.  Again,  2-2  lbs.  is  25  limes 
1-4  oz.  very  nearly,  and  the  engine  and  tender  weigh  npon 
an  average  about  25  tons.  Thus  the  wear  assigned  to  the 
engine  and  tender  is  just  so  many  more  times  the  wear  as- 
signed to  one  ton  as  is  expressed  by  the  number  of  tons 
in  their  weight. 

The  reasoning  upon  which  this  distribution  of  the  wear  of 
the  rails  hy  the  engine,  the  vehicles,  and  the  load  is  based, 
is  necessarily  more  or  less  theoretical,  however  conclusive. 
The  most  material  point,  however,  is  the  total  wear,  which 
appears  to  have  been  very  satisfactorily  established. 

Itwasincidentallyobservedin  these  inquiries,  that, although 
the  rails  of  55  lbs.  per  yard  were  well  adapted  to  the  traffic 
of  the  Belgian  lines,  a  railway  having  more  active  traffic 
would  be  more  advantageously  worked  with  heavier  and 
stronger  rails;  and  it  was  inferred,  that  rails  weighing 
80  lbs.  per  yard  would  be  sufficient  for  a  traffic  ten  times 
more  active  than  the  average  traffic  of  the  Belgian  lines. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  North- Western  Railwaj 
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Companj,  the  higesl  mod  most  important  of  the  British 
railwBj  establiflhmentBy  ordered,  at  the  eommenoement  of 
the  present  year  (1849),  their  manager  and  engineer  to  in- 
Teatigale  the  condition  of  the  extensive  STStem  of  railways, 
amooBting  to  nearly  500  miles,  placed  under  their  direction, 
with  a  view  to  solre  the  same  question  as  that  to  which 
the  labours  of  the  Belgian  engineers  were  directed;  that 
is  to  say,  to  ascertain  the  probable  duration  of  the  per- 
manent way,  and  the  future  epoch  at  which  it  might  require 
to  be  relaid.  This  investigation  was  accordingly  made  by 
Cqitain  Hnish,  the  manager  of  the  railway,  aided  by  the 
engineer  and  superintendait  permanently  engaged  on  the 
line.  A  report  was  made  in  April,  1849,  in  which  it  was 
stated,  that  the  actual  average  age  of  the  then  permanent 
way  was  7^  years,  and  that,  all  things  considered,  the  re- 
porters concluded  that  its  total  duration  might  be  estimated 
at  20  years,  thus  leaving  12^  years  of  its  present  life  to  run, 
the  railway  being  laid  chiefly  with  rails  weighing  65  lbs.  and 
75  lbs.  per  yard,  as  above  stated. 

Now,  let  us  compare  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Captain 
Huish  and  his  assistants,  by  means  totally  different  from,  and 
independent  of,  those  used  by  the  Belgian  engineers,  with 
the  conclusion  obtained  by  the  latter,  as  already  stated. 

It  appears  by  the  report  of  Captain  Huish,  that  the  number 
of  trains  passing  daily  over  the  principal  sections  of  the  line 
was  as  follows : — the  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  90 ;  the 
Crrand  Junction,  38 ;  and  the  London  and  Birmingham,  44. 
He  takes  the  average  at  60  trains  daily,  which  is  equal  to 
18,250  trains  annuaUy  ;  and  this  being  continued  for  20  years 
(the  duration  assigned  by  Captain  Huish  to  the  permanent 
wayX  we  should  have  a  total  of  365,000  trains,  as  the  traffic 
necessary  to  wear  out  the  line,  and  render  necessary  its 
reconstruction. 

Now,  according  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Belgian  engineers, 
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3000  trains  per  annum  woultl  wear  out  the  Belgifui  lines  in  ' 
120  years,  ivhich  would  give  n  total  amount  of  work  of  i 
360,000  trains  for  tlie  entire  existence  of  the  road. 

The  coiocicience  of  these  two  conclusions  is  very  remari* 
able,  eapeeiaDy  iis  Captain  Huish  himself  doea  not  seem  t» 
be  aware  of  tlio  striking  manner  in  nliicli  bis  report  is 
confirmed  by  the  ~  '  '        '  iona. 

It  must  be  obse  he  Belgian  rails  are  £5  lbs. 

per  yard,  while  th.  ch  the  Engliab  estimate  is 

made  range  betwe  bs.  per  yard,  the  average 

being  70  Ibn.;  but,  id,  the  weight  of  the  trains 

and  engines,  as  '  slocity,  worked  upon  the 

English  lines  is  f  eater  than  on  the  Belgiaa 

lines,   HO  thiit  tl  f  the  conolusions  is  not    ' 

disturbed  by  this  «...  | 

It  muy  therefore  be  calculated,  that,  with  a  traffic  equal 
to  that  now  carried  upon  the  system  of  railways  under 
the  direction  of  the  North-Weatern  Company,  rails  laid 
down  at  the  average  weight  of  70  lbs.  per  yard  will  have  a 
duration  of  20  years,  after  which  the  entire  line  must  be 

It  is  evident,  that  if  from  its  nature  the  amount  of  wear 
vhicb  thus  gradually  takes  place  upon  the  rails  from  year  to 
year  could  be  included  in  the  annual  repairs,  it  ought  to  be 
comprised  in  them;  but  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  must 
necessarily  be  allowed  to  accumulate,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a 
period  of  20  years  the  entire  expense  of  relaying  the  line 
would  have  to  be  incurred. 

The  financial  expedient  proper  to  meet  this  exigency  is 
evident  Estimating  as  nearly  as  is  possible  the  major  limit 
of  the  cost  of  relaying  at  the  end  of  the  period  just  men- 
tioned, the  amount  of  an  annuity  (to  use  a  term  well  under- 
stood), must  be  calculated  which  at  the  termination  of  20 
years  would  be  equal  to  the  estimated  cost  of  relaying  the 
rails;  and  an  equivalent  sum  must  be  annually  taken  from 
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the  reyenue,  and  invested  at  compound  interest  to  meet  the 
futore  exigency. 

It  appears  by  the  tables  of  annuities,  that  an  annuity  of  IL 
resenred  and  improved  at  compound  interest,  would  at  the 
expiration  of  twenty  years  attain  the  following  amounts: — 

£ 

At  S  per  cent.-  ...  26*870 

At  S|  per  eent  ...  28*280 

At  4  per  cent  -  -             -             .  29*778 

At  4|^  per  cent  ...  31*378 

To  find  the  annual  reserve  which  ought  to  be  invested,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  divide  the  estimated  cost  of  relaying  a 
mile  of  the  road  by  one  or  other  of  the  above  sums,  according 
to  the  rate  of  interest  at  which  the  investments  can  be  made. 
The  quotient  will  be  the  annual  reserve  necessary  for  each 
mile  of  the  road. 

The  cost  of  laying  a  mile  of  the  permanent  way  with 
80  lbs.  rails,  and  suitable  chairs  and  sleepers  (the  duration  of 
the  latter  being  taken  at  twelve  years),  is  estimated  in  round 
numbers  at  3000/.,  after  allowing  for  the  value  of  the  old 
rails  and  chairs. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  investments  can  be  made  at  4  per 
cent,  that  the  cost  of  relaying  is  3000/.  per  mile,  and  that 
the  length  of  the  line  is  75  miles. 

To  find  the  necessary  annual  reserve,  divide  3000  by 
29-778,  and  the  quotient  is  100-75  ;  multiply  this  by  75,  and 
the  product  is  7556*75.  The  annual  reserve  would  therefore 
be  7556/.  15^. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  explain,  so  far  as  the  data  before 
US  will  enable  us  to  do,  the  extent  of  railways  projected, 
executed,  and  in  process  of  execution,  in  the  United  King- 
dom, the  cost  of  their  construction,  and  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance. 

By  an  official  report  of  the  railway  commissioners,  pub- 
lished in  June  1849,  it  appears  that  on  the  Ist  January  \%4.9> 
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there  were  <roiiipkted  and  in  actual  operation  in  tlie  United 
Kingdom,  oCMlT*  miles  of  railway. 

This  diGTers  slighll;  from  the  reports  of  the  different 
organs  of  the  proas  devoted  to  railwaj  affairs,  their  estimate 
being  aa  much  below  5000  as  that  of  the  railway  com- 
missioners is  ahove  it.  We  may  take,  therefore,  5000  miles 
in  round  numbers  actual  length  of  railways 

which  were  in  ope  ..,  1849. 

Accordin!;  to  tL  s,  this  extent  of  railway 

communication   is  ai  ween  England,  Scotland, 

and  Ireland  in  the  -tions  :  — 


Irelund  . 


S61 


5007 

The  rate  at  which  the  construolion  of  railways  has  pro- 
ceeded during  the  last  seven  years  in  these  countries  may 
be  estimated  from  the  following  statement,  in  the  second 
column  of  which  is  given  the  number  of  miles  of  railway 
which  were  in  operation  on  the  first  day  of  each  of  the  years 
given  in  the  first  column.  In  the  third  column  is  given  the 
numher  of  miles  of  railway  which  were  opened  for  traffic  in 
the  successive  years,  being  the  difference  of  the  numbers 
given  in  the  second  column. 


1843 

1    Mi.«<,p,n„„J..u„„. 

Mi  let  apmrd  durtng  tbe 

-     1                   1857 

95 

1844 

1952 

196 

1946 

595 

1847 

-                       303S 

780 

1848 

1191 

1849 

-     ;                  5007 

e  the  al 


sby» 


ttial  the  length  of  railways  open  on  the  lit  Jan.  1849,  wtet  5126]  miles. 
But  the  additional  milei  coiuialed  of  lines  leading  to  collieiies  aad  mines, 
and  sueh  as  are  not  used  for  the  geaeral  purposes  of  traffic. 
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It  farther  sppean  thit  acts  iud  been  obUined  previooBl; 
to  1st  Jumuy,  1849,  Tor  othier  railways,  and  for  branchea 
and  exteaaionB,  the  total  lengtb  of  which  was  7005  miles. 
Thus  the  total  extent  <d  lines  conatmcted  and  projected  to 
this  date  was  12^12  miles. 

All  the  railways  for  which  acts  had  been  passed  up  to  the 
ektse  of  1844,  with  the  exception  of  about  20  miles,  had 
been  completed  and  in  operation  by  the  end  of  1848. 

In  1845  Parliament  passed  acta  sanctioning  the  con- 
gtmction  of  2700  miles  of  nulw&j.  Of  tliese  not  much 
more  than  one  half  was  completed  on  the  1st  Januaiy,  1849. 
In  1846  I^liament  passed  acts  anthniriag  the  construction 
of  a  further  extent  of  4538  miles  of  railway,  of  which  only 
500  miles  was  completed  and  opened  on  1st  January,  1849- 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  railway 
GommisBiooers  of  May,  1849,  will  exhibit  the  rate  at  which 
railway  projects  have  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  and 
the  rate  at  which  their  execution  has  proceeded,  up  to  the 
it  of  1849. 


rAiLi  tbowmg.  for  the  l{ailwayi  aiKhoHsed  previously  lo  the  End  of 
ISIS  wid  in  each  nirceeding  Year,  Ihe  ProporlioD  opened  for  Traffic  | 
during  each  Ytnr,  and  the  Protiortion  remain'mg  to  be  completed  ' 
at  tlwcnd  of  1MB;  and  also  ahoiring  the  Length  of  Railway  opened  , 
for  TnEc  in  each  Year  iince  1B43. 
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On  the  1st  Jlay,  1848,  about  2960  miles  of  railway  were 
in  course  of  construction,  of  which  800  miles  were  opened 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  during  which  period  no  new  works 
had  been  commenced.  There  were  therefore  in  progress 
of  construction,  on  the  let  January,  1849,  only  2160  miles. 

The  account  of  the  total  amount  of  railways  saoctioaed 
by  Parliament  on  "      "  '    '  ',  1849,  was  therefore  m 

follows: — 


Of  this  extent  of      00  railway  sanctioned  by  the 

Legislature,  but  not  commbix  1st  May,  1849,  the  railway 

commisaiontrs  considered  that  there  was  good  reason  for 
inferring  tliiit  one  half  at  least  would  never  be  constructed, 
so  that  the  total  amount  of  railways  which  were  considered 
likely  to  be  constructed,  including  those  already  in  operation 
and  in  progress,  on  1st  January,  1849,  wn?  as  follows: — 


3400 

956T 


The  following  particulars  respecting  the  financial  condition 
of  the  railway  companies  are  also  supplied  by  a  parliamentary 

return,  dated  1st  May,  1848  :  — 


Capital  paid  up  in   cosh  by  sharebolders  ti 

1B48 

Cnpital  paid  by  Unders  on  railiray  debcntui 


126,149,476 

40,788,765 


Tola)  capital  paid  up  lo  Januar 
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Brought  ibnrmrd  -  .  166^988,941 
Pud  up  in  ihsrct  during  1848  .....  30,359,108 
Fkid  up  in  lonns  during  1848         .....        2375,715 

Total  capital  laiied  bj  iharet  and  on  loan  to  January  1. 

1849 800^173,058 

Balance  of  capital,  to  raise  which,  bj  existing  shares,  bj 
new  sbarcst  and  bj  loan,  the  actual  companies  possessed 
powcrson  January  1.  1849         ....        -     143,717,773 

£343,89Qi83l 

Thus  it  appears  that  upon  these  works  a  sum  expressed 
in  round  numbers  bj  200  millions  sterling  had  been  actually 
expended  on  1st  Jan.,  1849,  and  the  chartered  companies 
had  retained  powers  to  expend  a  further  sum,  to  be  raised 
bj  shares  or  loan,  of  140  millions,  making  a  total  of  340 
millions  to  be  expended  on  12,000  miles  of  railway.  But  as 
2400  miles  of  these  were  estimated  as  likely  to  be  aban- 
doned, a  corresponding  portion  of  the  capital  would  not  be 
raised  or  expended.  This  would  authorise  the  supposition, 
that  of  the  340  millions  above  mentioned  68  millions  would 
not  be  required ;  but  this  computation  rests  on  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  railways  in  progress,  and  those  to  be  aban- 
doned, were  estimated  at  the  same  average  rate  as  those 
which  are  constructed.  The  estimates,  however,  being 
lower,  the  railway  commissioners  calculate  that  the  probable 
abandonment  of  2400  miles  of  the  projected  lines  would 
cause  a  diminution  of  the  estimated  capital  amounting  only 
to  60  millions,  leaving  a  total  amount  of  capital  of  290 
millions  to  be  absorbed  by  9500  miles  of  railway.  This 
would  be  at  the  average  rate  of  30,500/.  per  mile. 

Of  the  sum  of  200  millions,  which  had  been  expended 
before  the  1st  Jan.,  1849,  a  part  had  been  absorbed  by  the 
lines  which  were  in  process  of  construction,  but  had  not  yet 
been  opened.  Against  this,  however,  there  remained  an 
amount  of  ci^ital  still  to  be  expended  on  the  lines  alresA^ 
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open.  On  mo^l  of  the  more  recently  opened  railways,  (he 
stations  were  ft  ill  incomplete;  in  some  cases,  depots,  work- 
shops, and  other  permanent  buildings,  had  not  even  been 
commenced.  The  full  complement  of  the  locomotive  and 
rolling  stock  had  not  been  provided.  In  the  absence  of 
exact  data  then,  if  these  latter  expenses  be  placed  against 

the  former,  the  enti"- '"'    ^  ""0  millions  may  be  placed 

open  for  traffic  ;  which 
r  construction,  including 
,  and  the  workshops  and 
f.  per  running  mile. 
f  of  labour  of  every  class 
lal  enterprise  may  be  ob- 
,  sbowing  the  number  of 
i  on  the  1st  May,  1848  j 
ng  4263  miles,  the  extent 


to  the 

would  give  an  average  eipent 
the  locomotive  and  carrying  f 
depots  for  its  repair,  &c.,  < 

An  estimate  of  the  i 
employed  on  ihls  stu}: 
tained  from  a  parli 
persons  employed  -^  -■«;  .■■. 
the  extent  then  open  for  traffic 
in  process  of  construction  being  2953  miles,  and  the  number 
of  distinct  companies  by  whom  these  works  were  directed 
being  170. 


T*i»L.ii  AKiivsis  of  the  Number  and  Description  of  Persons  em-  1 
ployed  on  the  IlaU»aj5  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  May  1.  1848.      ' 

forTrafflT" 

On  Lln^i  not  ■ 
open. 

Treasurers      - 

Engineers 

AccounUmls    ■ 
Cashiers 

Clerki 

Atlifiecrs 

labourers 

Inspectors 

Land  surveyors 

Miners,  or  quarry  men 

30 
29 
95 

125 
70 

106 
4.360 
10,SH 
14,297 

93       i 
31 
405 
1.897 
243 
145 

306 

887 

29,087 

147,385 

119 

6,250       ' 

30,358 

187,004     ■ 
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On  Linw  open 

OnLlnainot 

Brouglit  fimrmrd 

ft>r  Traffic. 

open. 

30,398 

187,004 

Forcmco  or  orenccra  ... 

1,010 

685 

PoUeemoi       .... 

2,475 

71 

Plorttw  and  meneDgera 

7,559 

10 

Platdayen      .... 

4,391 

256 

• 

45 

'  Ibogutt-cntttM            ... 

1,753 

EngiiM-atoken           ... 

1,809 

1,464 

SwitiClllllCQ        .... 

1,058 

'  Gatckeepen    .... 

401 

t  ^^Mggpmn     -            .            -            - 
BrakcmMB      .... 

141 
39 

MlMtlklMOM                  ... 

197 

Total 

5S,687 

188,071 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  1848  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  persons  were  employed  on  the  railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and  if  it  be  considered  that  each  of  these  must 
hare  contributed  to  the  support,  on  an  average,  of  one  or 
more  other  persons,  it  will  follow,  that  this  vast  enterprise 
must  have,  at  that  epoch,  supplied  means  of  living  to  at  least 
two  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  of  these  countries. 

Since  the  date  of  these  returns,  the  extent  of  railway 
which  has  been  completed  is  greater  than  the  length  which 
has  been  commenced,  and  the  extent  now  in  process  of  con- 
stroction  is  therefore  less  than  at  the  epoch  just  referred  to. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  quantity  of  labour  em- 
ployed in  this  branch  of  industry  has  been  somewhat  di- 
minished ;  because,  although  the  length  of  lines  under  traffic 
is  greater  than  formerly,  the  length  in  process  of  construction 
is  less,  and  the  latter,  for  a  given  length,  employs  more  in- 
dustry than  the  former,  in  the  proportion  of  three  and  a 
half  to  one. 
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CHAP.  V. 
THE  LOCOMOTIVE  POWER. 
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tal  invcBted  in  the  looo- 
!  large  proportion  of  the 
aining  il,  are  considered, 
eadily  estimated, 
imarilj'  resolved  into  two 
n  working  the  passenger 
d  in  drawing  tlie    goods 


When  the  magn 
motive  stock  of  a 
annual  reveniie  absorDi 
its  economical  importance  v 

The  locomotive  stock  m< 
classes — that  which  is  er- 
traffic,  and  that  which  ie 
trains. 

The  passengLT  engines  are  so  constructed  as  to  draw  light 
loads  at  great  ejieed,  the  goods  engines  heavy  loads  at  a  low 
speed.  la  the  one,  the  driving-wheels  are  large,  so  as  to 
carry  the  train  forward  through  a  great  space  by  each 
stroke  of  the  piston  ;  in  the  other,  they  are  of  more  limited 
magnitude,  in  order  to  give  the  moving  power  a  greater 
leverage  upon  the  load.  In  the  one,  they  are  single,  rendering 
the  engine  light,  so  as  to  absorb  less  of  the  moving  power  in 
propelling  itself  ;  in  the  other,  they  are  double  and  coupled, 
and  sometimes  even  tripled,  so  as  to  give  a  greater  purchase 
to  the  impelling  power.  In  the  one  class  of  engine  steam 
of  small  density  is  consumed  rapidly  and  in  great  volume ; 
in  the  other,  steam  of  greater  density  is  consumed  at  a  slower 
rate. 

These  different  mechanical  requirements  render  it  neces- 
sary, in  general,  to  provide  a  locomotive  stock  for  the  goods 
service,  separate  from,  and  independent  of,  that  provided  for 
tlie  passenger  service. 

In  the  locomotive  department  a  register  should  be  kept 
containing  a  record  of  the  past  and  current  performances 
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mud  condition  of  everj  engine  in  the  service  of  the  railwaj. 
Sach  a  record  should  contain  the  following  particulars  of 
the  past  services  of  each  engine:—- 

Ist.  The  day  and  year  it  was  put  upon  the  road. 

2d.  Its  maker. 

3rd.  The  diameter  and  stroke  of  its  cylinders. 

4th.  The  diameter  and  number  of  its  driving-wheels. 

5th.  The  number  of  times  it  was  cleaned,  lighted,  and  had 
steam  raised. 

6th.  The  number  of  hours  it  was  standing  with  steam 
raised. 

7th.  Its  total  mileage,  from  the  commencement  of  ita 
aerrice  to  the  current  date. 

8th.  The  total  quantity  of  fuel  it  had  consumed. 

9th.  Original  cost  of  engine. 

10th.  Total  sum  expended  on  its  repairs. 

And,  with  respect  to  its  current  service  during  the  past 
year,  the  following  details  should  be  given  : — 

Ist.  The  number  of  times  it  was  lighted,  and  had  steam 
raised. 

2d.  The  number  of  hours  it  stood  with  steam  raised. 

drd.  Its  mileage  by  months,  and  its  total  mileage. 

4th.  The  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  in  lighting  and 
raising  stream. 

5th.  The  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  in  standing. 

6th.  The  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  in  working. 

7th.  A  memorandum  of  any  accident,  or  other  notable 
circumstance,  attending  the  performance  of  the  engine. 

Such  a  record  as  the  above  is  neither  impracticable  nor 
vnimportant.  A  register  of  this  kind  is  kept  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Belgian  railways,  and  the  principal 
results  of  it  are  published  annually,  in  a  tabulated  form,  in 
the  "Compte  Rendu,"  or  official  report  of  the  service  of 
the  rwlways,  delivered  to  the  Chambers  by  the  minister 
of  public  works  every  session.      Such  a  table  exhibits  «b 
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"  coup  d'a^il "  of  thi?  condition  and  the  past  history  of  the 
entire  locoraotiTe  stock. 

On  tUe  Belgiun  lin^^s,  which  consist  of  347  miles  of  rail- 
way, there  were  employed,  nt  the  end  of  the  year  1847,  15* 
locomotives,  of  the  conditions  and  performance  of  which  a 
tabulair  statement  appears  in  the  report  of  that  year.     The 


Belgian  railways  b"-" 

V .!.„. 

■  ': 

S  years  in  operation,  and 

no  engine  had  yet ', 

Ced. 

The  first  engine 

s  road  was  "  La  Fleche," 

constructed  by  Ma 

\  &  Co.      This  machine 

had  performed,  wi 

a  total  mileage  of  86,932 

miles,  and  within 

lad  performed  a  mileage 

of  7292  miles.     1 

eentb  year  of  service,  it 

performed  more  thai 

irage. 

Another  engine  cons 

lessrs.  Stephenson,  called 

St.  Hubert,  which  had 

n  tue  road  in  Uecemoer, 

1838,  bad,  at  the  end  of  1847,  coi 

.pi 

tied  a  mileage  of  130,962 

miles,  having  performed  within  the  year  1847  21,737  miles. 

Another  engine,  called  "  Lea  Quatre  Joumees,"  constructed 
by  Messrs.  CockeriU,  which  had  been  put  upon  the  road  in 
September,  1837,  and  had  then  been  upwards  of  tea  yeara 
in  service,  had  performed  a  total  mileage  of  130,160  miles, 
and  within  the  year  1847  performed,  in  five  months,  a  mileage 
of  11,537  miles. 

In  short,  it  appears  from  this  register,  that  not  only  were 
none  of  the  engines  composing  the  Stock  of  the  Belgian 
railways,  which  had  been  accumulating  for  13  years,  super- 
annuated, but  that  the  current  mileage  of  the  oldest  engine 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  youngest  and  most  vigorous. 

In  the  prt^ress  of  the  English  railways,  locomotives  have 
been,  from  time  to  time,  cast  aside,  and  put,  as  it  were,  upon 
the  retired  list ;  but  this  has  in  general  arisen,  not  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  superannuated,  but  because  the 
conditions  of  the  trafGc  had  undergone  such  a  change  that 
the  natural  powers  of  these  engines  were  not  suited  to  it. 
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Iminediatelj  after  the  commeneemeiit  of  the  operation  of  the 
railwaj  sjsteiD,  the  traffic  augmented  80  rapidly  as  to  exceed 
mil  the  preriflions  of  those  who  constructed  and  organised  the 
first  railways.  The  weight  and  strength  of  the  rails  were 
sncoessiyelj  increased,  as  well  as  the  weight  and  magnitude 
of  the  trains,  and  the  weight  and  power  of  the  engines  under- 
went a  corresponding  augmentation. 

A  regularly  kept  journal  of  the  life  of  some  of  the  oldest 
looomotiYes  working  on  the  English  railways  would  be  a 
record  of  profound  interest.  Whether  such  a  roister  exists 
I  am  not  aware ;  but  none  such  has,  I  believe,  ever  been 
pablished. 

Fran  a  comparison  of  the  total  mileage  of  each  class  of 
the  locomotive  stock  with  the  number  of  engines  in  service, 
the  average  mileage  of  each  engine  can  be  ascertained. 

Thus,  if  £  express  the  number  of  passenger  engines,  and 

E 
e  express  their  total  mileage,  then  —  will  express  the  average 

mileage  of  each  engine.     In  like  manner,  if  E^  express  the 

E' 
number  of  goods  engines,  and  tf  their  total  mileage,  -y  will  ex- 
press the  average  mileage  of  each.     Or,  in  fine,  if  E  +  E^ 
express  the  total  number  of  engines  of  both  kinds,  and  e-\-e^ 

E  -f  E' 
their  total  mileage,  then  ,    will  express  the  general 

average  mileage  of  each  engine. 

As  an  example  of  such  a  calculation,  let  us  take  the  Belgian 
railways  for  1847. 

The  total  number  of  engines  in  active  service  was  154, 
and  their  total  mileage  was  2,366,886 ;  this  divided  by  154 
gives  15,369  as  the  average  annual  nuleage  of  each  engine, 
the  average  daily  mileage  being  therefore  42  miles. 

It  may  be  asked,  whether  a  locomotive  engine,  once  lighted, 
may  not  be  worked  almost  indefinitely  ? 

It  is  known  that  many  steam-engines  used  in  the  manu- 
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factures  and  in  mining  are  kept  for  several  months  togetber 
in  unceasing  action  night  and  day ;  and  the  engines  used  in 
Bteam-ehip^  arc  often  kept  in  incessant  operation  throughoat 
a  voyage  of  3.000  miles.  Why  tlierefore,  it  may  be  said, 
may  not  a  locomotive  engine  be  worked  for  a  much  longer 
distance  without  interruption,  and  thus  distribute  the  cicpen^ 
of  lighting  and  cli-  kter  extent  of  mileage,  and 

thereby  diminish  ? 

Although  the  a  gine  might  be  augmented 

much  beyond  its  ]  t  is  nevertheless  indispen- 

sable that  it  shonli  lain  practical  limit.     The 

locomotive  engine,  equires  intervals  of  r^rase 

aa  much  as  do  the  h,  blood,  and  bones.    It 

becomes  fatigued,  so  h  its  work,  and  its  joints 

become  relax<:d  by  laooui.  Its  loosened,  its  rubbing 

surfaces  hentcil,  and  often  unequally  expanded  and  strained. 
Its  grate-bais  and  fire-box  become  choked  with  clinkers, 
its  tubes  become  charged  with  coke;  and  were  i(s  labour 
continued  to  a  certain  point,  it  would  end  in  a  total  inability 
to  move.  The  durnbility  of  the  engine,  therefore,  requires 
that  its  work  should  be  suspended  before  these  causes  of 
disability  operate  to  an  injurious  extent. 

When  its  labour  ceases,  the  engine- cleaners,  who  are,  as 
it  were,  its  grooms,  clean  out  its  fireplace,  scrape  its  grate- 
bars  and  the  internal  surface  of  the  fire-box,  clean  out  its 
tubes,  tighten  all  its  bolts  and  rivets,  oil  and  grease  all  its 
moving  parts,  and,  in  a  word,  put  it  again  into  working  order. 

The  expense  of  cleaning  nn  engine,  and  the  cost  of  the 
fuel  consumed  in  lighting  it  and  raising  the  steam,  so  as  to 
prepare  it  for  propulsion,  must  necessarily  be  charged  upon 
the  mileage  which  it  performs  -,  and  the  cost  of  this  mileage 
will  therefore  be  augmented  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the 
ratio  of  the  total  mileage  of  the  engine  to  the  number  of  times 
it  has  been  cleaned  and  lighted  during  the  period  of  its 
service.     It  is  therefore  important,  in  the  economy  of  the 
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looomotiYe  power,  to  taoertain  with  precision  the  proportion 
which  the  mileage  of  the  engines  bears  to  the  number  of  times 
thej  have  been  cleaned  and  lighted. 

Hence  appears  the  importance  of  the  record  aboye  men« 
ticmedy  of  the  number  of  times  each  engine  has  been  lighted 
and  cleaned. 

To  determine  the  ayerage  number  of  miles  run  bj  each 
engine  after  such  cleaning  and  lighting,  it  is  onlj  necessary 
to  diyide  the  total  mileage  of  the  locomotive  stock,  or  of  each 
class  of  it,  by  the  total  number  of  engines  lighted;  the 
quotient  will  giye  the  distance  run  by  each  engine  lighted. 
In  general,  if  E^'  express  the  number  of  engines  lighted,  then 

J.,,     will  eipress  the  average  distance  run  by  each  engine 

lighted. 

As  examples  of  the  application  of  this,  we  take,  from  the 
official  reports  of  the  Belgian  railways,  the  number  of 
engines  lighted  during  1846  and  1847.  The  number  was 
27,452  for  1846.  Dividing  thia  into  the  total  mileage, 
2,027,014,  already  given,  the  quotient  is  73*8,  which  is  there- 
fore the  average  number  of  miles  run  by  each  engine  cleaned 
and  lighted. 

In  1847  the  number  of  engines  lighted  was  30,676.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  total  mileage  was  2,366,885. 
Dividing  this  by  the  number  of  engines  lighted,  we  find  77*6 
miles  as  the  distance  run  by  each  engine  lighted,  being  an  im- 
provement on  the  performance  of  the  previous  year. 

On  the  Orleans  Railway,  in  1847,  there  were  11,315 
engines  lighted,  of  which  the  total  mileage  was  853,505. 
Dividing  the  latter  by  the  former,  we  find  76  miles  as  the 
average  distance  run.  On  the  same  railway,  during  the  year 
1848,  there  were  11,072  engines  lighted.  The  total  mileage 
of  all  tlie  engines  was  782,591.  Dividing  the  latter  by  the 
former,  we  obtain  70*7  miles,  the  average  distance  run  by 
each  engine  lighted* 
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In  tbe  praclieal  working  of  the  locomotive  stock,  it  in- 
evitably happens  tiiat  engines,  after  they  have  been  lighted, 
had  their  eieum  raised  and  prepared  for  etarting,  have  to 
stand,  keeping  their  steam  up  more  or  less  time,  waiting  iot 
trains  which  they  are  to  draw ;  and  thus  an  expense  is  in- 
curred, not  directly  productive,  for  fuel  and  wnge-s. 

But,  besides  thil.  -■ri'.         ~  the  road  requires  that,  at 

certain  stations,  e  kept  waiting  with  their 

steam  up  ready  foi-  lere  purpose  of  providing 

for  the  eontiiigencies  oi  tl  iciiy  ervice  of  tbe  rood.  Thas, 
if  an  accident  occur  to  a  t  by  which  the  engine  that 

draws  it  is  disobled,  node  it  forward  by  the  electric 

telegraph,  by  signal*  to  the  next  engine  station, 

summoning  an  eng  to  the  spot  to  take  on  the 

train.  li'an  engine  were  not  prepared  for  such  a  contingency, 
with  its  steam  up,  the  road  would  be  obstructed  for  a  can- 
fiiderable  length  of  time  by  the  train  thus  aceidentaUy 
brought  to  a  stand. 

The  engines  thus  kept*  prepared  for  accidents  are  called 
Reserve  Engines. 

Another  cause  which  renders  it  necessary  at  certain  points 
of  the  line  to  keep  engines  waiting  with  their  steam  up,  is 
the  existence  of  exceptional  gradients. 

Thus,  if  a  railway  be  generally  laid  out  with  gradients  of 
nbout  15  feet  a  mile,  but  at  a  particular  point  a  natural  ele- 
vation of  the  ground,  or  other  cause,  renders  the  construction 
of  a  gradient  rising  at  the  rate  of  60  feet  a  mile  necessary, 
then  the  engines  which  are  adapted  to  the  general  character 
of  the  line  become  insufficient  for  such  exceptional  gradient ; 
and,  in  such  case,  the  expedient  resorted  to  is  to  keep  one  or 
more  powerful  engines  constantly  waiting  with  their  steam 
up  at  the  foot  of  the  incline,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  pro- 
pelling the  trains  in  their  ascent.  Tliese  engines  are  deno- 
minated Assistant  Engines  or  Bank  Engines.  Their  mode 
of  operation  is  as  follows.     They  wait  near  the  foot  of  the 
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indine  in  a  siding  provided  for  th^  parpose ;  and  when  a 
train  arrirefl  and  begins  to  aseend,  the  assistant  engine 
follows  it,  and,  pushing  from  behind,  aids  the  regular  engine 
in  front  in  propelling  it  up  the  pkne.  When  it  arrives  at 
the  sommit,  the  assistant  engine  drops  off,  and,  descending 
the  pkne,  returns  to  its  station. 

In  the  above  calculations  of  the  proportion  of  the  engines 
lighted  to  the  actual  mileage,  these  reserve  and  assistant 
engines,  when  such  occur,  are  included;  and  the  average 
mileage  per  engine  lighted,  which  has  been  obtained  as  above, 
is  less  than  the  actual  average  perfonned  bj  the  engines 
worked,  because  the  engines  lighted  for  reserve  enter  into 
the  divisor,  which  gives  the  mileage*  It  is  convenient^ 
therefore,  in  the  records  of  the  locomotive  department,  to 
keep  an  account  of  the  engines  lighted  for  reserve,  &c., 
separate  from  the  engines  lighted/or  work. 

On  the  Orleans  Railway  in  1848,  of  11,072  which  were 
lighted,  1,825  were  reserve  engines,  and  9,247  only  were 
worked. 

To  ascertain  the  actual  average  mileage  of  each  of  the 
working  engines  which  were  lighted,  it  would  be  therefore 
necessary  to  divide  the  total  mileage  by  9,247,  which  will 
give  84*6  as  the  actual  average  distance  run  by  each  engine 
lighted  and  worked. 

In  like  manner,  in  1847,  on  the  same  railway,  the  number 
of  reserve  engines  lighted  was  likewise  1,825,  and,  therefore, 
the  number  of  engines  lighted  and  worked  9,490.  Dividing 
the  mileage,  which  was  853,505,  by  9,490,  we  obtain  90  as 
the  average  distance  run  by  each  engine  lighted  and  worked. 
Thus  it  appears  that,  if  the  reserve  engines  be  included  in 
the  computation,  they  would  reduce  the  average  run  of  each 
engine  lighted  in  1848  from  84*6  to  70*7,  and  in  1847  from 
90  to  76. 

To  estimate  the  time  during  which  the  locomotive  stock  is 
kept  standing  with  steam  up  in  reserve  or  waiting  fox  work, 
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a  record  of  the  number  of  hours  each  engine  has  been 
lighted  anVl  standing  should  be  kept.  By  dividing  thU  total 
number  of  hours  by  the  number  of  engines  lighted,  w« 
obtain  the  average  number  of  hours  which  each  engine 
lighted  had  been  kept  standing  with  ateom  up. 

As  an  e^cnrnple  of  this,  on  the  Belgian  railways,  in  184& 
and   1847,  tliu  nui  which  engines  vrere  kept 

standing  iviih  atea  -        1.124  in  1846,  while  the 

number  ol' engines  liguiuii  '  152.  Dividing  the  former 
by  the  latter,  the  quotient  13,  whicli  is  the  average 

nuniber  of  imurs  each  engin  id  was  kept  standing  with 

steam  up. 

In  like  manner,  in  184'^  same  railways,  the  number 

of  hours  the  engines  we'  tanding  was  214,610,  and 

the  number  of  engines  ligu.tu  vras  30,676.  Dividing  th« 
former  by  the  latter  the  quotient  is  7.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  average  number  of  hours  each  engine  lighted  was 
kept  standing  in  this  year  was  7  hours.  In  this,  however) 
are  included  the  reserve  engines. 

As  on  the  same  railways  the  average  distance  run  by 
each  engine  lighted  was  about  70  miles,  it  follows,  that  for 
every  10  miles  of  practical  work  performed  by  each  engine 
the  engine  was  kept  one  hour  standing. 

The  fuel  consumed  in  working  a  railway  may  be  classed 
under  three  heads: — 

1st.  That  which  is  consumed  in  lighting  the  engines  and 
raising  their  steam,  to  prepare  them  for  work. 

2nd.  That  which  is  consumed  while  the  engines  stand 
with  their  steam  up,  waiting  for  the  trains  they  are  intended 
to  draw,  or  standing  in  reserve,  prepared  for  the  contingency 
of  accidents  on  the  line. 

3rd.  That  which  is  consumed  in  drawing  the  trains. 

When  the  engine  has  stopped  work,  its  fire-box  is  cleared, 
preparatory  to  the  engine  being  cleaned.  A  certain  portion 
of  coke,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  stale  of  the  fire-box  at 
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the  moment  the  engine  is  stopped,  is  collected  in  this  waj 
half  consomed.  This  coke  is  to  a  certain  extent  available 
to  aid  in  lighting  the  engine  when  next  started.  The  small 
coke  which  has  been  rejected  as  unfit  for  the  working  engine 
is  mixed,  in  a  greater  or  less  proportion,  bj  the  engineer 
with  the  large  coke  used  for  raising  the  steam,  for  in  this 
process  the  draft  is  not  so  strong  as  to  cany  this  small  coke 
injnriouslj  through  the  tubes.  The  small  coke  is  also  used, 
mixed  in  a  certain  proportion  with  the  large  coke,  for  keeping 
the  steam  up  in  the  reserre  engines. 

The  quantity  of  coke  consumed  in  drawing  a  train  will 
depend  upon  the  magnitude  and  weight  of  the  train,  and 
the  speed  with  which  it  is  moved.  The  greater  the  re- 
sistance which  it  has  to  overcome,  the  greater  will  be  the 
consumption  of  fuel  in  a  given  distance.  The  resistance 
increases  in  a  high  ratio  with  the  speed.  Now  as  the  speed 
of  passenger  trains  is  usuallj  greater  tlian  that  of  goods 
trains,  the  consumption  of  fuel,  so  far  as  it  is  affected  by  the 
speed,  will  be  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  goods  trains  consisting  of  a  much  greater 
number  of  vehicles  and  of  a  greater  gross  weight  than 
passenger  trains,  the  resistance  due  to  the  load  is  greater  in 
the  latter  case  than  in  the  former. 

On  the  Belgian  railways  the  economy  of  fuel  is  very 
strictly  attended  to.  Rules  are  established  by  which  a 
certain  weight  of  coke  is  allowed  to  the  engineer  for  the 
different  purposes. 

For  lighting  and  raising  the  steam,  280  kilogrammes,  equal 

to  618  lbs.,  of  coke  are  allowed. 
For  each  passenger  coach  drawn,  ^  kilo,  per  kilometre, 

equal  to  2*64  lbs.  per  mile,  are  allowed. 
For  each  loaded  goods  waggon,  f  of  a  kilogramme  per 

kilometre,  equal  to  2*30  lbs.  per  mile,  are  allowed. 
Two  empty  waggons  are  accounted  as  equal  to  a  loaded 
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one,  and  2i  kilogramnies  per  kilometre,  equal  to  8-82 

lbs.  per  mile,  are  allowed  for  an  engine  without  a.  load. 

Ten  kilo^nimmee,  equnl  to  22  Itis^  per  hour  are  alloired 

for  keeping  up  the  steam  while  an  engine  is  atanding. 

These  quanlitiea  are,  however,  understood  to  be  average 
major  limits  which  ouKht  not  to  be  exceeded.  To  stimulate 
the  engineers  anc.  dcnta  to  the  observance  of 

a  due  economy  of  ire  awarded,  in  proportion 

to  the  extent  of  ti  3  upon  these  allowances ; 

5f.  6d.  a  tuti  ia  all  neer  for  every  ton  of  coke 

by  which  his  acti  falls  short  of  these  limits, 

and  a  further  pr  burth  of  this   amount  is 

allowed  to  the  supe  lie  locomotive  department. 

In  the  year  184(  premiums  paid  for  these 

savings  to  liie  eng^j  j  «=  ..  _  678/,,  and  to  the  superin- 
tendents Ifi'J/. 

The  savings  of  fuel  are  not  either  alone  or  chiefly  effected 
by  the  eare  bestowed  on  feeding  the  fire-bos.  Maeh  more 
depends  on  the  engine  not  being  lighted  at  too  early  a 
moment  before  starting,  and  eonsequently  not  being  kept 
atanding  with  steam  up  needlessly. 

In  the  year  1841  the  engines  upon  the  Belgian  railways 
eonaumed,  upon  an  average,  70  lbs.  per  mile,  including  the 
fuel  consumed  in  lighting  and  standing. 

In  1842  this  was  reduced  to  45  lbs.,  and  in  1844  and 
1845  to  40  lbs. 

This  improved  economy  was  not  altogether  owing  to  the 
increased  vigilance  of  the  engine-drivers  and  stokers,  but 
was  in  part  due  to  an  improvement  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  valves,  by  which  the  steam  was  allowed  to  escape  from 
the  cylinders,  so  that  the  economy  was  partially  effected  on 
the  consumption  of  steam,  and  through  that  on  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel. 

In  the  locomotive  department,  a  register  should  be  kept  of 
the  fuel  consumed,  distinguishing  such  consumption  under 
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IhsA  of  standing,  lighting,  and  working,  together 
ji  should  be  noted  the  hours  standing,  the  engines 
111  the  mileage  worked.     There  ia  nothing  improc- 

diificnlt  ill  the  maintenance  of  such  a  register  in 
l-organised  eElablishment,  and  such  a  one  :s  regu- 

io  the  adminiatrstion  of  the  Belgian  rsilwajB.  It 
rom  these  records,  that  the  foUowing  was  the  fuel 

for  these  pnrposea  respectively  on  the  Belgian 
Inring  the  years  1846  and  1847  :  — 


IA46. 

1847. 

204.121 

St4.610 

f  Ibi.  i>r«>kei»Gnimeilm  itandin^ 

4,503.077 

S90 

24-7 

f  engine,  lighted-         -        -         - 

27.  «a 

30,676 

16.89B,j05 

IS.605,S63 

613-0 

60fi-4 

it.a66,885 

■ 

'        ' 

Muowd  ID  lighting  and  lUnding   - 

40-S 

403 

then  be  stated  in  round  numbers,  that  600  lbs.  of 
consumed  in  lighting  an  engine  and  raising  the 
i  that  every  engine  lighted  travels,  on  an  average 
I  upon  the  Belgian  lines,  70  miles. 
a  ccHisuroed  in  lighting  adds,  therefore,  8^  Iba.  per 
M  working  consumption,  which  latter  being  30  lbs., 
rtioo  consumed  in  lighting  is  28  per  cent.    The  fuel 

tn  standing  with  steam  up,  either  as  an  engine  of 
-  otherwise,  adds  1^  per  cent,  more  to  the  working 
ion  per  mile,  the  total  amount  of  which  may  be  taken 
Rumbera  at  40  lbs.,  as  these  railways  are  worked, 
ermine  what  part  of  this  consumption  ia  directly 

OD  the  lond,  it  would  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
a  whJr^f  i!ic  dead  rreigbt  bean  to  the  pro&tt>X>\c 
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load.     This  will  become  the  subject  of  inqoirj  in  a  succeediDg  . 
chapter. 

The  sources,  therefore,  from  which  the  economy  of  fud 
maj  be  expected,  are  the  extending  the  mileage  of  each 
engine  lighted,  the  keeping  the  engines  waiting  as  sLort  a  lime 
as  possible  for  their  loads,  and  securing  as  full  a  loud  a« 
possible  for  the  cr— ^ 

It  is  well  kno,  '.  invariably  used  in  loco- 

motive engines  o"  nys  is  coke. 

Weight  for  W'  evelopea  a  greater  amount 

of  heat,  and  dove  ler  space  and  more  rapidly, 

than  coal.     It   it.  r  adapted  to  produce  the 

quick  evaporation  ,  which  is  indispensable  on 

railways.     lis  co  tteoded  with  the  evolution 

of  the  black,  sooty  by  coals  and  the  engine^ 

therefore,  in  passing  throngh  districts  more  or  less  populous, 
are  not  proilitciive  of  the  same  nuisance. 

Coke  is  fabricated  by  submitting  coal  to  the  process  of 
baking  or  being  heated  in  close  retorts,  by  which  means  its 
Tolaiile  constituents  are  driven  out  of  it,  and  little  more  than 
carbon  remains.  In  this  process,  the  magnitude  of  the  fuel 
is  considerably  increased. 

ITie  augmentation  of  magnitude  varies  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  coal.  In  some  cases  it  is  augmented  60  per 
cent,  in  bulk,  and   of  course  proportionally  diminished  in 

In  the  process  of  coking,  coal  loses  tlie  weight  of  the 
volatile  elements  espelled.  This  diminution  of  weight  varies 
according  to  the  quality  and  analysis  of  the  coal,  from  15 
to  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight. 

Thu.s,  it  may  be  assumed,  that,  allowing  for  waste  in 
incombustible  matter,  contained  even  in  the  best  coal  in 
greater  or  less  proportion,  the  weight  of  coke  derived  from 
100  tons  of  coal  will  be  about  70  tons  ;  but  of  this  quantity 
a  portion,  more  or  less  according  to  the  mode  and  the  skill 
of  fabricaljon,  will  be  produced  in  pieces  of  too  small  mag* 
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niliida  to  be  captble  of  being  med  in  looomotiFe  engines. 
Tbe  small  ooke^  if  burned  in  the  looomotiye  engine,  either 
fidls  through  the  grate^bars^  or  is  drawn  through  the  tubes 
unconaumedy  and  a  portion  of  it  remaining  in  them,  ob- 
stmcta  the  draft  The  small  coke  is,  neyertheless,  useful  as 
fuel,  and  is  valued  at  its  own  weight  of  coaL  On  the  Bel- 
gian railways,  65  per  cent  of  large  coke,  and  2^  per  cent 
of  small,  is  obtained  from  the  coaL 

Bj  analysis,  this  coal  contains  from  17  to  25  per  cent  of 
Yolatile  matter,  and  consequently,  even  by  distillation  in 
dose  Tcssels  would  yield,  in  coking,  only  from  75  to  83  per 
cent  A  portion  of  the  coal,  however,  in  the  common  pro- 
cess of  coking,  is  consumed  in  producing  the  necessary  heat, 
and  the  remainder  is  waste  and  incombustible  matter. 

In  the  year  1844,  23,800  tons  of  large  coke  and  900  tons 
of  small  were  produced  on  the  Belgian  railways  from  36,500 
tons  of  coal,  the  cost  of  the  coal  being  lis,  4d.  per  ton,  and 
that  of  the  coke  20*. 

In  1846,  52,185  tons  of  coal  were  used  in  making  28,220 
tons  of  large  and  834  tons  of  small  coke. 

In  1844,  3*6  per  cent  of  the  coke  produced  was  small,  and 
had  only  the  value  of  its  weight  in  coal. 

In  1846,  only  2*8  per  cent  was  small,  an  improvement  in 
the  fabrication  having  taken  place,  which  effected  a  saving 
of  nearly  1  per  cent,  in  the  coke  produced. 

In  the  reports  of  the  English  railways,  no  data  are  sup- 
plied by  which  similar  calculations  can  be  made. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
the  cost  of  coke,  its  consumption,  and  the  mileage  of  the 
engines  during  the  last  four  years,  had  been  as  follows  : — 


C<Mt  p«r  Ton. 

Coke  consumed. 

Mileage  of  Engines. 

t.      d. 

Tom. 

1845    - 

SI     0 

SI,919 

1,240,412 

.  1846    - 

SS     8 

19,731 

1,346,341 

;  1847    - 

S4     4 

21,454 

1.454.610 

1848    - 

21     4 

25,346 

1,582.672 

E 
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The  mileage  here  given  includes  that  of  the  assistant 
enf^nes,  and  of  engines  travelling  without  a  train  ;  and  the 
consumption  of  fuel  is  the  total  quantity,  includiog  what 
was  consumed  in  lighting  the  engines  and  in  standing. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  consumption  in  each  year  per 
engine  per  mile,  including  lighting  and  standing,  was  as 
follows: — 

P«  En.lnt 

1845  -  -  -  -  -  -     SSJ  Ibl. 

1846  -  -  -  -  -  -     33       „ 

1847  -  -  -  -  -  -     33       „ 

1848  .  -  -  -  .     35fl,  „ 

By  a  return  now  '    find  that,  in  the  twelve 

months  ending  the  3l  .t      849,  the  total  amount  uf 

coke  consumed  by  the  locomotive  stock  of  the  North- West- 
ern Railway  was  116,396  tons,  or  260,727,040  Iba.,  which 
produced  a  total  mileage  of  the  engines  amounting  to 
7,532,230.  Dividing  the  former  by  the  latter,  we  find  the 
consumption  per  engine  per  mile  to  be  34*6  lbs. 

As  may  be  expected,  considering  that  the  consumption  of 
fuel  must  depend  on  the  magnitude  and  weight  of  the  trains, 
as  well  as  on  the  speed,  the  consumption  per  mile  is  found 
to  vary  considerably  on  ditferent  railways. 

Thus,  on  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway,  in  the 
half-year  ending  the  30th  June,  1849,  the  total  consumption 
of  coke  was  6345  tons,  or  14,212,800  lbs.,  which  produced 
a  total  mileage  of  the  engines  amounting  to  593,844  miles. 
Dividing  the  former  by  the  latter,  it  appears  that  the  con- 
sumption per  engine  per  mile  was  about  24  lbs. 

On  the  same  railway,  during  the  half-year  ending  the 
30th  June,  1848,  the  fuel  consumed  was  9,319  tons,  or 
20,874,560  lbs.,  which  produced  a  mileage  of  the  engines 
amounting  to  668,785.  Dividing  the  former  by  the  latter, 
the  consumption  per  mile  proves  to  have  been  3r21  lbs. 

Since  in  this  case  it  is  not  likely  that  any  material  change 
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took  place  in  tbe  nature  of  the  traffic,  the  increased  economy 
must  have  been  produced  bj  improved  management. 

In  comparing  the  total  nmnber  of  engines  worked  with 
the  total  nomber  lighted^  we  obtain  the  number  of  times  per 
annum  that  each  engine  in  service  was  lighted. 

Aa  the  number  of  engines  worked  on  the  Belgian  ndlwajs 
in  1846  was  161,  and  in  1847  164^  bj  dividing  these 
reqpectivdj  into  the  total  number  lighted  already  given,  we 
obtain  the  quotients  181  and  200  very  nearly. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  the  y^ar  1846  each  engine. 
oo  an  average,  was  lighted  on  181  days»  and  in  1847  on  200 
days.    This  is  on  four  days  per  week  very  nearly. 

From  this  it  follows,  that  three  days  per  week  were  re- 
quired, upon  an  average,  for  the  rest,  cleaning,  and  repairs 
of  an  engine. 

This  result  is  in  accordance  with  another  obtained  pre- 
viously, viz.  that  the  average  daily  mileage  of  the  engines 
was  42  miles,  which  would  give  an  average  weekly  mileage 
of  about  300  miles,  which  would  be  four  working  days  per 
week  of  76  miles,  nearly  the  amount  of  the  average  run  of 
each  engine  lighted. 

One  of  the  most  striking  results  of  the  preceding  calcu- 
lations is  the  apparently  small  amount  of  useful  service 
obtained  from  the  locomotive  engines. 

We  have  seen  that  in  each  run  an  engine,  on  the  Belgian 
lines,  at  the  most  improved  epoch  of  the  service  yet  reported, 
did  not  quite  average  78  miles,  and  that  even  this  was  per- 
formed only  four  days  in  seven.  Thus  the  average  daily 
work  of  an  engine  would  appear  to  be  only  42  miles. 

But  it  also  appears,  that  for  74  miles  run  the  engine  is 
kept,  on  an  average,  7^  hours  standing.  This  being  reduced 
to  a  daily  average,  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  daily 
service  of  the  engines  consisted  in  42  miles  run  and  3^  hours 
standing  with  the  steam  up. 

But  as  the  average  speed  on  the  Belgian  railways  is  abovxt 
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n  of  42  miles  would  occupy  about 


20  miles  »a  boor,  the  r 
two  hours. 

The  daily  service  of  an  engine,  therefore,  e 
time,  would  be  nearly  2  hours  working  and  3J  waitiag  with 
eteam  up. 

These  inferences  are  so  striking,  that  we  naturally  turn 
elsewhere  to  inquire  how  far  results  of  other  railways 

Tary  from  or  corroborate  them. 

In  general,  the  dsMly  mileage  i 
the  service  of  a  railway  may  b 
rage  annual  mileage  by  365,     In 
the  reports  supply  the  annual  i 
engines,  the  daily  mileage  is  a  m 

The  results  given  in  the  subj  iaed  table  are  cAlcnlaterl 
from  the  returns  of  the  several  railway  companies  therein 
mentioned  now  before  bb. 


the  engines  employed  in 

mod  by  dividing  the  ave- 

1   lU  cases,  therefore,  where 

leage  and  the  number  of 

r  of  easy  calculation. 


AnragB 

Arerao 

K^otlUl,-.,. 

Ymt. 

en^e> 

»5i 

En's*. 

Belgian  RaUwayi    . 

1844 

143 

1^84,532 

11.080 

30-4 

1845 

148 

1,694,303 

11.447 

31-4 

IS46 

T5I 

8,027,0  J  4 

13,490 

37-0 

1847 

154 

2.366.885 

15,369 

North  of  France  Rail™r 

1847 

175 

1.7B9,152 

ia224 

1B4S 

177 

1,917,855 

lft835 

29-7 

Orleans  Railway:  — 

43 

483,206 

11,237 

I       Goods  traffic        - 

153,227 

17,026 

44<l 

Paris   and     Rouen    Hail- 

Paasenger  traffic - 

40 

406,039 

10,151 

SS-0 

Goods  traffic 

10 

H7.174:  14,717 

40-0 

1  AlMce  Railway        - 

335.405,11,565 

31-6 

GardBaiUayt  — 

1 

PasaenBer  traffic  - 

5 

82,429;  16.4S6 

45-0 

Goods  traffic 

IS 

191,814,14,755 

40fl 

Rhenish  Railvaj    . 
Touls  4  general  areragca' 

16 

201.534    iaj96 

55-0 

1113 

13.380,4691  12,022 

32^ 
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Fnm  Hub  taUe  it  appean^  that  the  useftil  dailj  serrice  of 
an  engine  varies  on  ^e  above  ndlwajs  between  28  miles 
as  a  minimnin  and  45  as  a  maximnm.  This  variation 
depends  partlj  on  the  degree  of  skilful  management  under 
which  the  locomotive  power  is  placed,  and  partlj  on  the 
nature  of  the  traffic. 

The  data  supplied  by  the  Euglish  railways  are  so  scanty, 
and  in  general  so  vague,  as  to  afford  no  adequate  means  of 
general  comparison  with  the  results  above  given.  In  the 
ease  of  the  London  and  North- Western  lines,  however,  a 
more  detailed  account  has  been  published,  which^  considering 
the  great  extent  and  traffic  of  that  system  of  railways,  is 
entitled  to  much  attention. 

On  these  lines,  during  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30. 
1849,  there  was  a  stock  of  504  locomotives;  but  of  this 
number,  47  were  in  store,  newly-made,  and  not  yet  worked. 
The  number  of  engines,  therefore,  actually  worked  during 
the  year,  was  457.  These  engines  supplied  the  locomotive 
power,  not  only  to  the  North- Western  lines,  properly  so 
called,  but  to  the  following  railways :  — 

MQet. 
Chester  aod  Holyhead  ....       80*50 

Preston,  Lancaster,  and  Carlisle         -  -  -       90*00 

Kendal  and  Windermere        -  -  -  -         9*75 

Shropshire  Union  (Shrewsbury  and  Stafford)  -       29*25 

North  Union  (Parkside  and  Preston)  -  -       22*00 

ToUl  -     231*50 

London  and  North- Western,  main  line  and  branches  -     438*00 

Total  -     669*50 

The  traffic  of  these  lines  was  worked,  during  the  twelve 
months  ending  June  30.  1849,  by  457  locomotive  engines, 
the  total  mileage  of  which  was  as  follow^ : — 

MUeage; 
Passenger  engines  ...    4,649,556 

Goods  engines    .  -  -  -     2,882,674 

Total  -    7,532,230 
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Hence  the  tivcrsge  daily  run  of  each  engine  'was  4S  miles. 

These  results,  obtained  fromBervicea  eo  various  and  nume- 
rous, leave  no  doubt  that  the  average  daily  service  of  each 
locomotive  engine  is  much  lesa  than  would  have  been  ex- 
pected. If  the  average  speed  on  the  North- Western  lines  be 
taken  at  28  miles  an  hour,  we  shall  obtain  the  singular  and 
somewhat  unexpected  eo:  >n,  i  liat  the  engines,  taken  one 

with  anotlier,  are  eacli  wori;ed  with  traffic  little  more  than 
one  hour  and  a  half  a  day. 

By  a  return  which  I  have  obtained  from  the  North- 
Western  Company,  I  find  that,  in  he  twelve  months  ending 
June  30.  1849,  they  had  in  active  employment  an  average 
number  of  275  engine-drivers,  and  an  equal  number  of 
firemen.  Now  it  has  already  been  stated,  that  during  the 
same  period  the  number  of  engines  employed  was  457 ;  there 
were  thus  10  engine  drivers  and  firemen  for  every  16  engines. 

By  dividing  the  total  annual  mileage  of  the  engines  by 
the  total  number  of  engine-drivers  and  firemen  employed, 
we  shall  find  the  total  annual  distance  driven  by  each  ;  and 
dividing  this  by  365,  we  shall  obtain  the  average  daily  work 
of  each  engine-driver  and  fireman,  expressed  in  distance. 
This  distance,  divided  by  the  average  speed  in  miles  per 
hour,  will  give  the  daily  work  on  the  road  in  time.  The 
following  are  the  details  of  this  for  the  lines  worked  by  the 
North-Western  Company :  — 

Tolal  mileage  of  engines       ...  7,532,230 
Number  of  engine-drivers  and  lirenten            -  275 

Annual  dlsMnce  worked  per  head     -  .  27,390  miles. 

Daily  distance  worked  per  head         .  •  75      „ 

Time  daily  on  the  toad  (at  the  average  speed 

of  28  miles  per  hour)        ■  .  -  2j  hours. 

If  it  be  assumed  that  the  engines,  one  with  another, 
work  on  alternate  days,  the  actual  distance  run  in  each  trip 
by  each  engine  on  the  system  of  lines  worked  by  the  North- 
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Western  Comptiij  will  be  90  miles ;  which  in  time,  at  28 
miles  an  houTy  would  be  very  nearly  3^  hours. 

It  appears^  therefore,  that  the  locomotive  power  is  worked 
to  greater  advantage  on  these  than  on  the  continental  lines 
generallj«  We  have  seen  that  the  average  distance  run  bj 
each  engine  lighted  on  the  Belgian  lines  was  abont  75  miles* 

It  has  been  customarj,  in  some  of  the  reports  presented  to 
the  railwaj  companies,  to  institute  comparisons  between  one 
line  of  railwaj  and  another,  founded  upon  the  relation  between 
the  locomotive  stock  and  the  length  of  the  line. 

Now  such  a  mode  of  comparison  can  afford  no  legitimate 
consequence  of  the  least  importance,  either  in  a  financial  or 
mechanical  point  of  view.  The  quantity  of  locomotive  power 
does  not  in  anj  manner  depend  on  the  length  of  the  railway. 
The  locomotive  power  is  used  to  draw  the  traffic,  and  for  no 
other  purpose.  Its  quantity,  therefore,  will  depend  on  the 
quantity  of  the  traffic,  and  the  average  distance  to  which  it 
is  carried,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  mileage  of  the  goods 
and  passengers. 

Two  railways  having  the  same  traffic  mileage  will  require 
the  same  locomotive  stock,  be  their  length  equal  or  unequal. 
If  a  million  of  tons  of  goods  require  to  be  annually  transported 
an  average  distance  of  500  miles,  and  ten  millions  of  pas- 
sengers also  require  to  be  annually  transported  300  miles,  it 
is  manifest,  that  the  same  locomotive  power  will  be  requisite 
to  execute  the  traffic,  whether  the  railway  on  which  it  is 
carried  be  400  miles  or  800  miles  in  length. 

If  the  object  be  to  compare  the  merits  of  the  management 
of  the  locomotive  power,  then  the  test  of  comparison  should 
be  the  quantity  of  work  executed  by  a  given  quantity  of  this 
power ;  and  the  quantity  of  work  must  be  decided  by  the  use- 
ful mileage  of  the  engines,  and  not  by  the  length  of  the  line. 

Nevertheless,  we  find  railway  authorities  in  high  repute 
announcing,  that  to  stock  a  line  requires  so  many  engines 
per  mile.    To  such  a  statement  there  can  be  no  objectioxv^ 
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provided  it  be  made  with  the  understanding  that  it  applies 
to  railways  only  whieh  hare  a  certain  miderstoofl  amount  of 
average  traffic 

But  it  is  clear  that,  with  every  yariation  of  the  traffic  upon 
the  proposed  railway,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  and 
proportional  variation  in  the  necessary  amoont  of  locomotive 
etock. 

A  legitimate  moJc  of  comparing  the  merits  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  locomotive  department  will  be  found  in  the  es- 
timate of  the  average  daily  mile"'"  of  the  enginc-s. 

It  is  evident,  that  if  we  find  o  le  railway, — for  example, 
the  North -Western— the  engine;  performing  a  daily  mile- 
age of  45  miles,  while  on  another, — the  North  of  France, 
we  find  them  performing  a  daily  service  under  30  miles, 
that  the  Joconiotivo  stock  in  the  one  case  was  more  profit- 
ably manajred  than  the  other  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  3,  it  being 
understood  that  other  things  are  similar.  But  even  in 
this  comparison  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  length  and 
weight  of  the  trains  should  be  taken  into  account;  for  if  it 
prove  that  the  weight  of  the  train  drawn  30  miles  is  greater 
than  the  weight  of  the  train  drawn  +5  miles  in  the  proportion 
of  3  to  2,  then  the  useful  labour  of  tiie  engines  will,  after  all, 
be  the  same.  In  short,  the  test,  and  the  only  test,  of  the 
useful  effect  of  the  locomotive  power  is  the  actual  mileage 
(including  in  that  term  the  quantity)  of  the  traffic  which  it 

It  may  be  well  here  to  repeat  what  is  to  be  understood, 
through  this  work,  by  the  term  mileage. 

The  entire  amount  of  traffic  of  a  given  kind  is  supposed  to 
be  reduced  to  another  imaginary  amount  carried  one  mile ; 
and  the  expression  thus  obtained  will  involve  at  once  the 
consideration  of  weight  and  distance.  Thus,  for  instance, 
if  10,000  tons  be  carried  100  miles,  we  assume  it  to  be  equi- 
valent to  a  million  of  tons  carried  one  mile,  this  last  ex- 
pression being  denominated  the  mileage  of  the  tons.     It  is 
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eyident  that  rach  an  ezpreBsion  combines  the  consideration 
of  both  weight  and  distance. 

The  conditions  which  determine  the  amount  of  the  loco- 
motive  stock  necessary  to  work  anj  given  railway  form  a 
very  important  subject  of  inquiry  in  railway  economy ;  but 
it  is  a  subject  upon  which  we  as  yet  possess  but  scanty  and 
unsatisfactory  data.  As  has  been  already  stated,  railway 
aothmties  have,  with  more  rashness  than  skill,  given  a  sort  of 
rough  estimate  of  it  at  so  much  per  mile.  This  must,  how- 
ever, be  regarded  as  utterly  unworthy  of  attention,  for  the 
very  intelligible  reasons  already  explained. 

The  amount  of  locomotive  stock  depends  exclusively  on 
the  mileage  of  the  traffic  We  shall  see,  in  a  subsequent 
chapter,  how,  when  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  traffic  is 
given,  the  number  and  mileage  of  the  trains  necessary  for  it 
can  be  ascertained.  This  being  done,  the  mileage  of  the 
engines  necessary  to  work  these  trains  easily  follows. 

The  question  is  thus  reduced  to  the  determination  of  the 
number  of  engines  necessary  to  work  a  given  mileage. 

1£  we  assume  the  results  of  the  working  of  the  North- 
western lines  as  a  general  modulus,  it  would  follow,  that  to 
find  the  quantity  of  stock  necessary  for  working  a  given 
daily  mileage,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  divide  this  mileage  by 
46  ;  the  quotient  will  express  the  requisite  number  of  loco- 
motive engines. 

But  if  there  be  any  thing  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
traffic  to  show  the  practicability  of  better  economising  the 
locomotive  power,  and  of  obtaining  from  the  engines  a  greater 
average  amount  of  daily  work  ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  if  there 
be  any  thing  in  the  proposed  service  to  render  it  impracti- 
cable to  obtain  so  great  an  average  amount  of  daily  work, 
then  the  estimated  average  of  45  miles  must  be  augmented 
or  diminished,  according  to  the  proposed  conditions. 

It  ia  found  that  the  number  of  tenders  ought  to  be  equal 
to  the  number  of  en^es. 

M  5 
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In  the  absence  of  more  certain  and  exact  data,  we  may 
assume,  as  the  means  of  an  approximate  calculation,  that  the 
amount  of  tlie  locomotive  atoek  necessary  for  each  line  of 
railway  is  in  the  direct  proportion  of  the  gross  amount  of 
its  receipts,  these  receipts  being  taken  as  the  modulus  of  the 
traffic 

We  find  by  the  official  returns  of  the  railway  commis- 
sioners for  tbo  half-year  ending  December  31.  1848,  that  the 
receipts  of  the  lines  worked  by  the  locomotive  stock  of  the 
North-Western  Company  waa  1,320,8197.,  while  the  total 
receipts  of  all  the  lines  open  for  traffic  was  3,744,964/-  It 
follows,  therefore,  tliat  the  ratio  of  the  traffic  of  all  the 
railways  of  the  United  Kingdom,  taken  collectively,  to  that 
of  the  lines  worked  by  the  North-Westem  Company,  was 
43  to  10  nearly. 

Since,  (hen,  the  number  of  locomotive  engines  and  tendert 
necessary  to  work  the  traffic  of  the  North-Western  lines  was 
457,  the  number  necessary  for  the  traffic  of  all  the  railways 

collectively  would  be  457xj^=1965. 

It  follows,  therefore,  from  this  approximate  calculation, 
that  the  total  work  of  the  five  thousand  miles  of  railway  open 
for  traffic  on  Jan.  1.  1S49,  was  performed  by  1965   loco- 


In  the  same  manner,  assuming  that  the  mileage  of  loco. 
motives,  in  performing  this  work,  was  proportional  to  that 
of  the  North- Western  engines,  its  total  amount  would  be 
found  by  multiplying  the  mileage  of  tlie  North-Westem 
engines  by  4-3.     Thus  we  have 

7,532,230  X  4-3=32,388,589. 

The  total  distance  run,  therefore,  by  all  the  locomotives 
working  the  traffic  of  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  twelve  months  ending  June  3a  1849,  was  32,388,589 
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This  gives  a  total  dailj  mileage  of  88,736  miles. 

To  illustrate  these  stupendous  results,  let  us  compare  them 
with  moduli  more  in  accordance  with  their  magnitude  than 
are  the  ordinary  phenomena  witnessed  around  us. 

The  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun  is  ninety-six 
millions  of  miles. 

The  locomotives  of  the  British  railways  would,  at  their 
present  rate  of  work,  pass  over  it  in  three  years ! 

The  circumference  of  the  glohe  is  twenty-five  thousand 


The  same  engineer  with  their  present  work,  would  go 
seven  times  round  it  in  two  days ;  and,  in  doing  so,  each 
engine  would  work  only  3^  hours. 

Taking  the  average  consumption  of  fuel  by  the  locomo- 
tives at  35  lbs.  per  mile,  the  total  consumption  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  June  30.  1849,  would  be  found  as  follows: 

32,388,589  miles  at  35  lbs.  per  mile  =  506,071  tons. 

The  traffic  was  therefore  worked  by  half  a  million  of  tons 
of  coke. 

But  ten  tons  of  coal  are  required  to  make  seven  tons  of 
coke.  The  quantity  of  coal  consumed  in  making  the  coke 
was  therefore  722,958  tons. 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude,  that  the  railways  consume 
at  present  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  million  of  tons  of  coal 
annually. 
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The  Tarious  forms  of  vehicle  ci  losing  the  carrying  stock 
of  a  railway  consist,  like  the  loc"-  otive  stock,  of  two  classes, 
correspond  in  j^'  to  the  two  gre»  ivisions  of  railway  trafGc, 
the  traffic  in  passengers  and  the      iffic  in  goods. 

By  passenger  trains  are  con  ?.yed,  besides  passengera, 
certain  othei'  objects  of  transport  irhicb  require  expedition, 
and  can  bear  a  tariff  of  corresponding  amount.  These  xre 
principally  Carriages,  horses,  baggage,  parcels,  and  the  maili. 

By  the  good.-;  or  mercLandisu  trains  are  conveyed  aU  de- 
scriptions of  merchandise,  of  heavy  goods  and  Kve  stock, 
such  as  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  calves. 

These  two  species  of  traffic  are  conducted  by  a  different 
set  of  agents,  and  in  a  great  measure  hy  a  different  esta- 
blishment, though  connected  with  the  same  company. 

The  trains  are  in  general  propelled  by  a  different  class  and 
form  of  engine,  at  different  speeds,  and  in  some  cases  at  dif- 
ferent epochs  in  the  24  hours.  In  short,  between  these  two 
classes  of  tra£Sc  there  is  very  little  in  common,  except  the 
road  on  which  they  are  transported  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  advantage  of  the  railways  would  not  have  been 
better  consulted,  if  a  separate  line  of  rails  had  been  laid  for 
the  goods  traffic. 

It  is  true  that  on  most  of  the  continental  lines,  and 
occasionally  on  the  English  railways,  one  or  two  passenger 
carriages  are  oflen  attached  to  goods  trains,  and  goods 
waggons  are  occasionally  attached  to  passenger  trains;  but 
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these  maj  be  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
We  shall  therefore  UHil  into  no  error  of  practical  importance, 
if  we  consider  the  passenger  trains  as  exclusivelj  devoted  to 
the  one  class  of  traffic,  and  the  goods  trains  to  the  other. 

To  each  of  the  olijects  composing  the  passenger  traffic  a 
particolar  form  of  yehicle  is  appropriated.  The  first-class 
passenger  is  accommodated  with  a  spacious  carriage,  in  which 
Qsnallj  a  separate  seat  is  divided  off  for  each  passenger,  the 
interior  being  luznrioaslj  cushioned,  lined,  and  carpeted. 
Coovenient  means  of  varying  the  ventilation  at  the  will  of 
the  passenger  are  provided  over  the  windows.  A  lamp  is 
placed,  in  some  of  the  best  conducted  railways,  in  the  centre 
of  the  roof,  with  a  reflector  projecting  the  light  downwards, 
which  illuminates  the  carriage  in  passing  through  tunnels, 
and  at  night  In  some  railways,  also,  a  heater  is  placed  in 
cold  weather  in  first-class  carriages  under  the  feet  of  the 
passengers,  and  other  accommodations  of  minor  importance 
are  provided. 

Carriages  are  appropriated  to  the  second-class  passengers, 
in  which  the  seats  are  not  divided,  and  where  less  room  is  left 
for  each  passenger.  On  the  continental  lines  these  carriages 
are  usually  lined,  and  have  the  seats  cushioned.  Less  space 
is  also  left  between  the  seats ;  carpets  are  not  provided ;  nor 
are  they  always  lighted  or  ventilated ;  and  never  warmed. 

The  carriages  appropriated  to  third-class  passengers  are 
still  more  contracted  in  the  space  allowed  for  a  given 
number  of  passengers.  They  are  neither  cushioned,  lined, 
carpeted,  ventilated,  nor  illuminated,  and  in  some  cases  are 
unprovided  with  any  other  means  of  closing  the  windows 
than  wooden  blinds  or  coarse  curtains.  These  carriages 
are,  however,  usually  roofed.  These  several  arrangements 
vary  much  in  different  railways. 

The  carriages  provided  for  the  transport  of  horses  are 
called  kane-boxet.    Each  of  them  consists  usually  of  three 
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stalla,  the  animal  standing  acroM  the  road,  and  therefore 
being  carried  aidewoys,  and  being  completely  incloaed  and 
covered  in. 

Private  -CBrriages  are  transported  on  flat  trucks  constructed 
for  the  purpose.  They  are  rolled  upon  these,  and  when 
brought  to  their  position,  wedges  are  placed  before  and  behind 
the  wheels,  and  the  carriages  are  lashed  in  their  places. 

Passengers'  baggage,  except  such  small  baggage  or  pack- 
ages as  the  passengers  are  enabled  to  take  with  them,  is 
usually  cai-ried  in  baggage-vans  appropriated  to  the  purpose, 
which  are  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  a  baggage 
conductor.  These  vans  are  divided  into  compartments,  so 
as  to  enable  ibe  conductor  to  sort  the  baggage  according  to 
its  place  of  destination. 

In  some  ruihvays,  including  most  of  the  English  lines, 
passengers'  baggage  ia  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  passenger 
carriages. 

Under  the  title  of  parcels  is  included  that  class  of  trans- 
port which,  before  the  establishment  of  railways,  was  de- 
nominated coach  parcels,  and  which  on  the  Continent  is 
called  "Articles  de  Messageiie."  This  class  of  traffic, 
before  the  establishment  of  railways,  was  also  extensively 
expedited  in  vans,  which  travelled  at  5  or  6  miles  an  hour. 

The  increased  powers  of  expeditious  transport  obtained 
by  railway  1  a^  au  m  n  d  this  class  of  transport  in  a  very 
large  rati 

For  the  an  p  f  he  mails  a  special  vehicle  is  pro- 
vided, wl  1  an  ng  post-office,  being  a  bureau  of 
considerable  m  n  ud  provided  with  all  the  usual  office 
furnitui-e  and  all  1  n  ssary  means  for  the  sorting  of  the 
correspondence  as  the  train  proceeds. 

In  this  way  a  certain  portion  of  the  business  of  the  post- 
office,  formerly  executed  before  the  despatch  of  the  mails, 
is  performed  upon  the  road,  whereby  expedition  is  gained. 
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On  some  of  the  foreign  railwajs,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs 
are  also  sent  bj  the  passenger  trains.  In  England  these  are, 
however,  sent  bj  goods  trains. 

Commodities  of  consumption  which  are  perishable  are 
frequentlj  sent  bj  the  passenger  trains.  Thus,  on  the 
continental  railways,  the  produce  of  the  dairy,  the  garden, 
and  the  farm-jard,  as  well  as  fish,  are  frequentlj  sent  bj 
these  trains. 

The  goods  trains  are  appropriated  to  the  transport  of 
heaTj  commodities  of  every  description.  They  consist  of 
waggons  of  various  forms,  some  closed,  some  open,  some 
having  sides  and  ends,  but  open  at  the  top,  and  some  being 
mere  platforms  on  wheels. 

These  are  appropriated  to  the  transport  of  different  classes 
of  goods,  according  to  their  quality,  and  the  degree  of  care 
and  shelter  necessary  for  them. 

The  roofs  of  close  waggons  are  frequently  covered  with 
an  awning  prepared  with  caoutchouc,  so  as  to  render  them 
water-proof. 

The  forms  of  the  waggons  appropriated  to  cattle  vary 
according  to  the  class  of  cattle  they  are  intended  to  carry. 

Beasts  are  carried  in  waggons  having  only  a  single  tier. 
I^gs  and  sheep  are  often  carried  in  the  same  waggon,  tier 
above  tier,  and  crowded  very  closely  together,  a  waggon  not 
nnfrequently  carrying  70  to  80.  To  facilitate  the  loading 
and  discharge,  these  classes  of  animals  are  sometimes  sent 
in  cribs  provided  by  their  owners,  which  only  require  to  be 
laid  and  fastened  upon  a  platform  waggon. 

The  carr3ring  stock  of  a  system  of  railways  forms  an 
important  item  in  its  movable  capitaL 

On  the  Belgian  railways,  consisting,  as  has  been  stated,  of 
347  miles,  there  were,  on  1st  January,  1847,  724  passenger 
carriages  and  2507  goods  waggons. 

On  the  Northern  of  France  Railway  there  were,  on  1st 
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January,  1848  (322  miles  of  railway  being  tlien  open),  the 

following  carrying  stock  ;  — 

l-"Lr'i-cl»»»  pissengBT  coaches 

102 

Seconil-clajs  pmscngur  coachw    . 

tsa 

Third-class  pusenger  conches 

199 

Baggflge-wBggons 

97 

Carriage- tnickt  •             .             .             . 

78 

Horse-boIM        .... 

SO 

Milk.WBggona    .... 

30 

Ga..d».w,ggon,  . 

1459 

Sugar- waggon*  -             -             .             . 

eoo 

410 

Shccp-wiggoiu  -              .             .             - 

50 

Post-offieea        _            .            -            - 

a 

ToUl  slock  of  vehicles 

2B50 

AccordiiiL'  tu  the  report  of  Captain  Huish 

the  foUowing 

L9  the  amount  and  value  of  the  carrying  stock  of  the  North- 
Western  Railway  Company,  on  the  Ist  January,  1848; — 
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6  Too  Urge  goods  waggons 
44  „  ordinary  do. 

ll  •,  tmoB  do. 

I  wle>waggoos  - 
(CooUtnidudroD)     . 
Timber-trucks   • 


^berp•Tan• 
I  Powder  ■agsfioes 
Iroo  CroUtjs 


i 


ni 

610 


IS 
fiS 

117 

4 
4 


1913 


100 
1077 


94 


«77 


jr*. 


ao) 


193 

M3 

80 

6SS 


1446 


S74A 

91» 
496 
6SS 

12 

77 

117 

4 
4 


Vis.: 

^onthem  DivtsloQ.  1913  at  71C  IQt.  fodi«  aterage 
Kortbem  DivUkm.  9B77  at  86C  each      . 
Mancbester  and  BinDiagbam,  1446  at  411.  lOf.      . 


£  s. 

188,693  10 

I6I.1I9  0 

60.009  0 


The  carrjing  stock,  like  the  locomotive  power,  of  the 
North- Western  Companj^  was  used  to  work  the  traffic  of 
other  lines  which  the  company  contracted  to  supply  with 
rolling  stock. 

Passenger  vehicles  were  supplied  by  the  company  for  the 
entire  traffic  of  the  following  lines,  during  the  twelve  months 
ending  30th  June,  1849;  — 


London  and  North-Western,  and  its  branches  - 
Cheater  and  Holyhead  ... 

Kendal  and  Windermere  ... 

Shrewsbury  and  Stafford  (Shropshire  Union)  - 
Preston  and  Carlisle  .... 
Preston  and  Parkside  (North  Union)  > 

Total  supplied  with  passenger  vehicles 


Miles. 
438 
801 

29  J* 

90 

22 


-     6691 


Goods  vehicles  were  provided  for  all  the  above  lines, 
except  the  Preston  and  Carlisle. 

In  the  carrying  department  a  register  should  be  kept 
exhibiting  the  mileage  of  each  individual  vehicle,  similar  to 
the  roister  already  described  in  the  drawing  department ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  the  duty  of  the  carrying  stock  is  more 
simple  than  that  of  the  drawing  stock,  there  will  be  less 

*  Tbt  SbnpabJre  Umon  wbm  not  opened  for  traffic  until  June)  1B49. 
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complexity  in  such  a  register.  All  that  can  be  reqaired  ia, 
that  the  carrying  stock  sliall  be  classed  und  properly  desig- 
nated by  nuciibera,  so  that  each  vehicle  may  be  distinguished 
and  referred  to. 

Ill  tlie  register  should  be  stated  the  total  mileage  from 
month  to  month,  of  each  particular  vehicle.  By  compariag 
■  the  total  niileage  of  all  the  vehiclt^  of  any  particular  claas^ 
worked  upon  the  railway  with  the  number  of  such  vehicles 
included  in  tin;  carrying  8t*)ck,  the  average  mileoge  of  each 
vehicle  of  that  class  can  be  ascertained. 

Thus  if  C  I'xprcM  in  genera!  the  number  of  any  particular 
class  of  Vehicle,  and  c  the  total  annual  mileage  of  such  clas^ 
then  T^  will  be  the  average  anr    d  mileage  of  each  vehicle 

of  that  class. 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  I  give  in  the  following  table  the 
number,  the  total  mileage,  and  the  average  annual  mileage  of 
the  various  classes  of  vehicles  employed  on  the  Belgian  rail. 
ways  in  the  year  1844.  In  the  first  column  is  given  the 
number  of  vehicles,  in  the  second  their  total  mileage,  in 
the  third  their  average  annual  mileage,  and  in  the  fourth 
their  average  daily  mileage. 


MiCe^e. 

A.fr.i™  A. 

DHcripllon 

f  Vrtkle. 

Number. 

P»ssenger-cOflChes, 

l<t  class 

110 

1.671,454 

15.196!   41-6 

2d  claa 

2.013 

231:i0.824i   29-5 

3d  class 

290 

2,591 

1361  ■8,935     94-5 

BaKgag^vsn,      - 

27 

839 

000  31,074      85-0 

Parcel-van* 

33 

I,0i6 

36032,010     860  ' 

Horse-bo  ic* 

93 

208  1  3.728      10-2 

Carriage- Irucks    - 

73 

700 

4,143      11 -0 

Goodj-waxgoni  - 

1735 

M32 

4.860      13-0 

Cat  lie- waggons  (b 

139 

3,883!    10-5 

(! 

™p,  pLgi,&c.) 

12 

46 

604 

3,892      10 '5 

It  appears  from  this  lable  that  vtry  considerable  diflerences 
exist,  in  the  case  of  the  Belgian  railways,  between  the  extent 
to  which  the  different  classes   of  vehicles  comprising  the 
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passeDger-earrjing  stock  have  been  utilised.  That  part  of 
the  stoGky  however,  which  appears  most  exceptional  in  this 
respect,  vis.  the  horse-boxes  and  carriage-trucks,  were  com- 
parativelj  little  used.  The  baggage-vans  and  parcel-vans,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  more  largely  utilised,  having  a  dailj 
mileage  of  more  than  double  that  of  the  first-class  passenger 
coaches,  while  the  latter  had  a  considerablj  greater  daily 
mileage  than  either  the  second  or  third  class. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  railway  reports,  whether  in 
England  or  on  the  Continent,  supply  extremely  scanty  ma- 
terials for  general  conclusions  as  to  the  relative  daily  service 
of  the  different  classes  of  vehicles  employed  in  passenger 
trains.  We  have,  however,  some  collective  results,  which 
afford  conclusions  that  may  pretend  to  generality. 

I  have  arranged  these  in  the  following  table,  in  which  is 
included  also  the  aggregates  of  the  preceding  table  :  — 


KsDM  of  Railway. 


Number 

of 
Carriiiget. 


Total 
Mileage. 


Average 

annual 

Mileage. 


Average 

daily 
Mileage. 


Belgian  Lines,      1844 
North  of  France,  1847 

1848 


Ftnt'CUui  Carriages. 


Totals  and  averages 


110 
101 
102 

1,671,454 
1,889,990 
1,544,011 

15,195 
18,811 
15,137 

SIS 

5,105,455 

16,311 

41-5 
51-0 
41-5 


44-7 


Second"  Cla$9  Caniagee, 


Belgian  Lines,      1844      - 

North  of  France,  1847      - 

„  1848      - 

Totals  and  averages 


186 
183 
183 

2,013,231 
2,364.209 
2,330,800 

10,824 
12,919 
12,731 

552 

6,708,240 

12,152 

29-5 
35-5 
35  O 


33-3 


Third' Clau  Carriaget, 


Belgian  Lines,      1844 
North  of  France,  1847 

1848 


Totals  and  averages 


290 
218 
200 


708 


2,591,136 
2,442,726 
2,197,287 


8,935 
11,205 
11,042 


7,231,149  10,213 


24-5 
31-0 
30-5 


27-8 


\ 
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The  daily  duty  resulting  from  these  calculationa  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  carriagea  employed  is  so  mach  smaller  than 
might  been  expected,  that,  if  we  bad  not  bo  lai^e  a  basil 
US  that  given  above,  some  distrust  might  be  entertained  of 
the  apcuracy  of  the  results. 

Although  we  caonot  command,  at  present,  more  extensive 
data  for  the  calculations  of  the  ci  rrying  stock  in  elataet,  we 
Jjave  some  further  means  of  estiraotiog  its  collective  amount, 
the  results  of  which  will  further  cuiroborate  the  above  con- 
elusions. 

We  have  before  us  the  collective  mileages  and  quantities 
of  the  carrying  stock  used  on  five  foreign  railways,  iacladiiij 
the  results  of  tlie  ye»r  1845  of  the  Belgian  railways,  i 
have  given  these  in  the  following  table  : — 


MUrage  or  Paiaenger^nying  Stock.                               | 

\So.  Df  Vrhlcl.'l 
Kimn  of  R.11WIJ1.                in  c.rrvlrig 

Tulal  llLlf.gr. 

Mll«(T. 

M?[Sj« 

PariH  and  Orleani  . 
Paris  and  Houen   - 
Alsatian  lUilways 
Rhenisli  llailvays  . 
:  Belgian  Railways,  184^ 

Totals  and  averages     - 

369 
907 

G3 
940 

4.469.832 
4,817,79! 
2.497.994 
l,0S4,373 
!  0,030.07  8 

16.613 
93,K74 
21.669 
17,212 
11.902 

4S-5 
64-0 
59-0 

Sl-0 

1591             23,838,983 

14.349 

39-0 

The  daily  mileage  obtained  here,  as  the  average  for  all 
classes  of  vehicles  used  in  passenger  traffic  on  the  above 
railways,  is  greater  than  what  would  result  from  the  pre- 
vious calculations.  This  is  explained  by  the  particular 
character  of  the  traific  on  the  principal  tines  included  in 
the  table.  They  pass,  in  general,  through  districts  thinly 
peopled,  having  few  important  stations  and  few  departures, 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  distance  travelled  in 
a  single  trip,  or  the  average  mileage  of  the  passengers,  is 
greater  tlian  in  the  case  of  railways  passing  through  a  more 
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denaelj  peopled  oomitxy.  This  U  rendered  manifest  in  the 
tMe  itself,  bj  the  comparatiTd/  small  dailj  mileage  afforded 
by  the  Tehides  on  the  Belgian  railways. 

As  I  have  so  often  already  stated,  we  are  without  the 
necessary  data  fi»r  making  similar  calculations  with  respect 
to  English  railways  generally;  but  I  have  procured  a 
letam  of  the  carrying  stock  on  the  lines  worked  by  the 
North-Westem  Railway  during  the  half-year  ending  31st 
Deeember,  1848,  which  will  supply  inferences  which  are 
Taluable  in  pn^portion  to  the  great  extent  of  railway  to 
which  they  refer.  I  have  already  shown  that  these  returns 
include  the  traffic  on  nearly  seven  hundred  miles  of  the  most 
active  railway  enterprise  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  the  previous  table  I  have  given  the  number  of  vehicles 
employed  in  the  passenger  traffic,  their  total  mileage,  as  cal- 
culated from  the  average  loads  estimated  by  Captain  Huish 
as  being  transported  in  each  class  of  carriage,  and  the  total 
mileage  of  the  passengers,  of  which  I  possess  a  return. 


1 

Tabvlae  AvALTsisof  the  MoTement  of  the  Passenger-carryin;;  Stock  . 
on  the  Lines  worked  hy  the  North-Western  Company  during  the 
Hal{>year  ending  December  31.  1848. 

1 

Number 

of 
Vehlclet. 

Total 
Mileage. 

Average 
Mileage 

Vehicle. 

Average 
dally      1 

Mileage   ' 
per 

Vehicle. 

Passenger  coaches :  — 
1st  class 
Sd  class 
.Sd  class 

Totals  and  averages 

451 
416 
829 

1096 

4,834324 
3,448,364 
1,606,760 

10,719 
8,289 
7,016 

58-8 
45-5 
38-6     , 

9389,448 

9,023 

49*5     ; 

The  general  accordance  of  these  results  is  remarkable, 
and,  considering  the  great  extent  of  mileage,  and  the  various 
sources  from  which  they  are  derived,  the  conclusions  de- 
duced from  them  may  be  considered  to  be  attended  with 
much  precision  and  generality.    We  may  therefore  b^  safe 
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in  assuming,  us  a  fair  approsimate  estimate  of  passenger 
traffic  03  now  worked  on  Britisb  railways,  that  the  avernga 
daily  mileage  of  first,  second,  and  thlrd'class  couches  is  59. 
45,  and  38  miles  respectively. 

In  calculations,  therefore,  of  the  requisite  amount  of 
carrying  stock  of  each  class,  it  is  only  necessary  to  obtain  an 
estimate  of  the  mileage  from  the  assumed  traffic,  the  method 
of  ascertaining  which  we  shall  explain  hereafter.  Let,  then, 
the  estimated  daily  mileage  of  the  first-class  cairiages  be 
divided  by  59,  that  of  the  second-elasa  carriages  by  45, 
and  that  of  the  third-class  carriages  by  38,  and  llie  quo- 
tients  wilt  give  the  number  of  each  of  these  classes  of 
vehicles  necessary  to  work  the  traffic. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the 
merchandise-carrying  stock. 

For  this  purpose,  we  have  data  sufficiently  extensive  de- 
rived from  foreign  railways. 

In  the  following  table  I  have  given  the  goods-carrying 
stock  and  its  mileage  on  the  undermentioned  lines. 


Mil.^age  onhe  Cuodi-carrjing  Stock.                               J 

Name  or  RiJIwiF. 

Number 
i>r  Vehicle! 

T«»]  Mllwje. 

H>l»g>.jMilemge.| 

1  Belgian  lUilways,  1H44 

1H4S        - 
North  of  FranM,     1847       . 

Psrif  and  Orleans        - 
Paris  .nd  Rouen          -         - 
Alsacian  Railways       - 
Rhtnish  RailoHys 

Totali  and  averages 

1.783 
2,073 

3!069 
380 

304 

R,61B,569 
14,103.406 
1 3,402,330 
14.505,689 

3.783.963 

2!267362 

6^803 
5,786 
4.-39 
9.957 
10,08  s 
8,966 
7,460 

13-0 
27-0 
S8-0 
24-0 

ao'5 

10.500 

62,308.800        5,934 

16-25 

The  discordance  which  prevails  in  some  of  these  results 
admits  of  easy  explanation.  On  lines  which  pass  through  a 
thinly  peopled  district,  having  but  few  stations,  the  distance 
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to  which  the  traffic  is  transported  are  proportionallj  great, 
and,  accordinglj,  the  average  dailj  mileage  of  the  waggons 
ifl  increased.  In  the  case  of  more  busy  traffic,  as  on  the 
Belgian  and  North  of  France  railways,  the  distances  are 
less,  and  we  find,  accordingly,  the  average  daily  run  of  the 
waggons  proportionally  decreased. 

The  general  average  of  16  miles  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
estimate,  at  least  on  the  continental  railways. 

According  to  the  reports  of  Captain  Haish,  given  above, 
the  goods-carrying  stock  on  the  lines  worked  by  the  North- 
western Company,  in  1848-9,  consisted  of  6236  vehicles 
of  all  descriptions,  the  chief  part  of  which  were  merchandise 
waggons,  carrying  an  average  load  of  2^  tons.  We  have 
no  direct  or  accurate  means  of  calculating  the  mileage  of 
this  stock,  but  I  have  made  an  approximate  estimate  of  it 
by  comparing  the  total  receipts  with  the  average  tariff  per 
ton  per  mile. 

Tabulae  Avaltiis  of  the  Movement  of  the  Goods-carrying  Stock  on 
the  Line*  worked  by  the  North- Western  Company  during  the  Half- 
year  ending  Dec.  SI.  1848. 

Number  of  vehicles          -             -             -             -  6,236 

ToUl  estinuitcd  mileage  -            •             .             .  31,259,840 

Average  mileage  per  vehicle        ...  5,013 

Average  mileage  per  vehicle  per  day        -             -  27*5 

The  small  amount  of  the  daily  useful  mileage  of  the  goods- 
carrying  stock,  is  explained  by  the  great  length  of  time 
which  is  always  consumed  in  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
the  waggons,  and  in  waiting  for  the  formation  of  complete 
loads  and  trains.  The  goods  are  not  generally  despatched  at 
stated  intervals,  like  the  passenger  traffic ;  they  are  collected 
in  the  goods  dep6t,  sorted  according  to  their  destinations, 
and  loaded.  The  waggons  are  detained  in  sidings  until  a 
sufficient  quantity  is  collected  to  form  a  complete  load. 
When  they  have  arrived  at  their  several  destinations  tUey 
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have  to  be  Jlscbarged,  And  to  wait  for  a  retoni  load,  or  to  be 
seat  back  emi-tj. 

All  these  cii'cumsbiDcea  involve  a  large  consumptioii  of 
time,  and  it  will  be  easily  understood,  wLen  the  speed  of  the 
transport  is.  cuusidered,  how  small  a  proportion  the  time  of 
transport  must  be  to  the  time  during  which  the  goods-carrying 

stock  is  eitliiT  wai*^ — ' ing  the  process  of  loading 

or  discharge. 

Taking  thu  average  spe.  le  goods  traffic  on  (he  con- 

tinental line  nt  14  miles  an  i  it  would  follow,  that  the 

average  time  that  the  can  lock  is  actually  employed 

in  carrying  transport  does  iiui  lu    :h  exceed  one  hour. 

If  we  take  the  average  speed  of  the  goods  tnuns  on  the 
English  railways  at  18  miles  an  hour,  it  will  follow  that  each 
vehicle  is  worked  for  an  hour  and  a  half  daily. 

In  exhibiting  the  annual  duty  of  the  rolling  stock,  it  is 
necessary  to  nseertain  the  average  number  of  each  class  of 
vehicle  drawn  by  each  engine,  or,  in  other  words,  the  average 
composition  of  each  train.  This  may  always  be  determined 
by  comparing  the  analysis  of  the  carrying  stock,  such  as 
above  described,  with  the  analysis  of  the  performance  of  the 
locomotive  stock  exhibited  in  the  last  chapter. 

To  ascertain,  for  example,  the  average  number  of  ^nt- 
class  carriages  drawn  by  each  engine,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
divide  the  total  mileage  of  the  first-class  carriages  by  the 
total  mileage  of  the  passenger  engines  ;  and  in  the  same  way 
may  be  determined  the  number  of  each  class  of  vehicles 
drawn  by  each  class  of  engine. 

As  an  example  of  this  calculation,  the  following  compu- 
tation, from  the  official  reports  of  the  Belgian  railways  for 
1844,  is  given.  The  numbers  are  merely  the  quotients 
found  by  dividing  the  total  mileage  of  the  several  classes  of 
vehicles  already  given  by  the  mileage  of  the  passenger 
engines  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  goods  engines  on  the 
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Avenge  Number  of  Vehidet  of  each  Class  drawn  bj  each  Eogine. 
Id  passenger  trains : 

Plsssenger  carriages^  1st  dass           .            -  1  *61 

n                Sd  dass            .            .  1  -94 

f»                 Sddass            -            -  8*50 

Baggage-Tans          ....  o*81 

Pared-Tans             -            -            .            -  1  -01 

Horse-boxes            ....  0*09 

Carriage-trucks      -            -            .            -  0  30 

In  goods  trains : 

Goods-waggons      ....  I5*4i 

Cattle-waggons  (beasts)      ...  o*25 

n             (small  cattle)          -            .  0*08 
ToCd  number  drawn : 

In  pswengcr  trains  -            ...  8-26 

In  goods  trains       ....  15.74 

To  explain  the  meaning  of  the  numbers  contained  in  the 
above  table,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that,  when  it  is  said 
that  the  average  number  of  vehicles  composing  a  passenger 
train  was  8*26,  and  the  average  number  of  vehicles  com- 
posing a  goods  train  was  16*74,  it  is  meant  that  ICX)  passenger 
engines  drew  826  vehicles,  and  that  ICX)  goods  engines  drew 
1674  vehicles.  In  like  manner,  when  it  is  said  that  the 
average  number  of  haggage-vans  drawn  by  the  passenger 
train  was  0*81,  it  is  meant  that,  in  ICX)  passenger  trains,  there 
were  81  baggage  vans. 

Od  railways  where  passenger  traffic  is  to  any  considerable 
extent  combined  with  goods  traffic,  it  is  desirable  that  a 
mileage  account  should  be  kept  of  such  passenger  traffic  as 
is  carried  with  the  goods  train  separate  from  the  general 
passenger  traffic. 

The  following  example,  computed  from  the  reported  per- 
formance of  the  Paris  and  Orleans  Railway,  will  further 
illustrate  this. 

As  the  goods  trains  were  frequently  drawn  by  two  engines, 
we  shall  give  separately  the  computation  of  the  average 
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number  of  vchiclea  drawn  by  eucli  goods  engines,  and  the 
average  numlier  of  reliicles  composing  each  train.  The  one 
will  be  found  by  dividing  the  mileage  of  the  vehicles  re- 
spectively by  the  total  mileage  of  the  gooda  engines ;  the 
other  will  be  found  by  dividing  them  by  the  mileage  of  the 
trains.  The  (atler  will  evidently  give  the  average  compo- 
sition of  the,  trains;  while  the  r^.Tner  will  give  the  average 
composition  of  tlie  trains,  considering  each  train  drawn  by 
two  engines  as  two  trains. 

In  the  first  column  of  the  following  table  is  given  the 
designation  c>f  the  vehicles,  in  the  second  is  given  thdr 
mileage,  and  in  the  third  is  given  the  quotients  obtained  by 
dividing  this  mileage  by  the  to  al  mile^^e  of  the  goods 
engines,  whith,  in  this  case,  was  153,227  milea  ;  and  in  the 
fourth  column  is  given  the  (juotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
mileage  of  tlie  vehicles  by  the  total  mileage  of  the  traina, 
which,  in  this  rase,  was  140,147. 


V«hicl«  drlwn. 

....... 

V.hiSr 

A'er.(e 

Nun,  b,?  of 
Vehld«  per 

1  Flour-wageons  - 
Covered  goods- waggons 
Platform  waggons      - 
CflHli-waggons  - 

:  Horse-boxes       - 
Carriage-trucks - 

1st  class           ... 

Sdclasa- 
Baggagc-waggons        . 

Total 

1.303.398 
992.y44 

5So!l08 
2'J.423 
21,023 

S2,2na 
140,147 

S-,5 
6-5 

015 

0-2! 
0-91 

0-39 

9-30 
7-08 

4-48    ; 

0-16 
015 

i-oo 

O-IS 

3.800,  RS7 

23-13 

2TI2 

The  reports  of  the  English  railways  afford  no  general  data 
for  such  estimates  of  the  composition  of  the  trains.  Some 
conclusions  respecting  the  composition  of  the  trains  nuy, 
however,  be  deduced  from  the  data  given  above,  in  reference 
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to  the  traffic  of  the  lines  worked  by  the  North-Western 
Company. 

By  dlTidiog  the  estimated  mileage  of  the  three  classes  of 
passenger-coaches  by  the  mileage  of  the  passenger-engines, 
of  which  we  have  given  the  return,  p.  77.,  we  find  that  the 
nomber  of  each  class  of  carriage  drawn  by  each  engine  was, 
on  an  average,  as  follows : — 

1st  dan  coaches    -  -  .  -  .    2<X) 

2d  class       „  -  -  -  -  -     1  '48 

3d  class        ......     0*69 

Totol  -     417 

This  result  must  be  interpreted  with  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  trains  are  organised  on  these  and  other 
English  railways.  Some  trains  consist  of  first-class  carriages 
only ;  others  of  first  and  second-class ;  and  others  exclusively, 
or  principally,  of  third-class  coaches.  The  above  compu- 
tation gives  the  number  of  coaches  of  each  class  which  would 
enter  into  the  composition  of  each  train,  if  the  coaches  of 
each  class  were  uniformly  distributed  among  all  the  trains. 
In  the  practical  working  of  the  line  the  first-class  trains 
have  more  than  2*00  first-class  coaches ;  and  the  third-class 
trains  more  than  0*69  third-class  coaches. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  state,  that  the  data  on  which  these 
calculations  are  made,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  English  lines, 
are  altogether  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory ;  and  the  con- 
clusions are  only  to  be  received  as  the  best  approximation 
that  can  be  made  with  the  stinted  information  obtained. 

No  data  are  attainable  by  which  either  the  mileage  of  the 
other  vehicles  composing  the  passenger  trains,  such  as  horse- 
boxes, carriage-trucks,  vans,  &c.,  or  the  number  of  these 
respectively  which  enter  into  the  average  composition  of  a 
train,  can  be  ascertained,  even  approximately. 

To  ascertain  the  average  number  of  waggons  composing 

F   2 
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a  goods  train,  we  must  divide  the  mileage  of  the  goods  wag- 
gons hy  that  of  the  goods  engines.  This  gives,  for  the  Unet 
worked  by  the  North-Western  Company,  as  quotient,  21-7. 
Thus  it  TTould  follow  that  the  average  number  of  goods 
waggons  -enlering  a  train  was  21*7,  which,  with  brake-vans, 
&c.,  would  compose  a  train  of  24  to  25  vehicles. 

These  conclusions,  though  (  Jned  only  on  approsimate 
data,  are  in  near  accordance  wit  i  the  average  magnitudes 
of  the  train?  according  to  the  estimate  of  Captain  Huish. 

He  estiiiiiitfs  a  passenger  train,  on  the  North-Westem 
lines,  at  7(1  tons,  engine  and  tender  included.  If  the  engine 
and  tender,  witli  their  complement  of  water  and  fuel,  be 
taken  at  30  tons,  and  5J  tons  be  allowed  for  each  vehicle 
with  its  load,  we  should  have  about  seven  vehicles  compo^ng 
the  train.  But,  from  the  preceding  calculation,  it  appean 
that  of  these.  417  are  passenger-coaches.  There  would 
remain,  therefore,  about  three  for  horse-boxes,  carriage-trucks, 
luggage  and  parcel-vans,  brake-vans,  and  post  offices. 

Captain  Huish  also  estimates  the  average  weight  of  a 
goods  train  at  154  tons.  If  34  tons  be  allowed  for  the 
engine  and  tender,  we  shall  have  120  tons  for  the  waggons, 
which,  at  5  tons  per  waggon,  would  give  24  waggons  as 
composing  the  train.  By  the  preceding  compulation  the 
number  of  goods  waggons  would  be  nearly  22,  winch,  with 
brake-vans,  would  make  up  tlie  estimated  number. 

If  it  be  required  to  exiiibit  the  average  extent  to  which 
the  railway  has  been  used  by  the  rolling  stock,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  compare  the  mileage  of  each  class  of  vehicle 
with  the  length  of  tlie  line.  To  prevent  erroneous  in- 
ferences, it  will  be  necessary,  however,  clearly  to  explaia 
what  meaning  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  results  of  such  a 
process  of  calculation. 

Let  us  first  lake  the  locomotive  stock. 

If  the  total  mileage  of  the  passenger  engines  be  divided 
by  the  total  length  of  the  railway  upon  which  they  are 
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worked,  the  quotient  will  represent  the  average  number  of 
passenger  engines  which  have  run  over  every  part  of  the 
road.  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  the  quotient  will  express 
the  number  of  passenger  engines  which,  having  run  each 
once  over  the  entire  extent  of  the  railway^  will  have  accom- 
plished the  same  total  mileage  as  have  the  actual  passenger 
engines.  In  effect,  this  is  nothing  more  than  diffusing,  as  it 
were,  the  mileage  of  the  engines,  which  was  unequally  dis- 
tributed over  different  parts  of  the  line,  uniformly  over  the 
whole  line. 

The  same  explanation  will  apply  to  the  mileage  of  the 
goods  engines,  and  to  the  mileage  of  every  class  of  vehicles. 

If,  then,  we  divide  successively  the  total  mileage  of  each 
class  of  engines,  and  of  each  class  of  vehicles  composing  the 
carrying  stock,  by  the  length  of  the  railway,  we  shall  find  a 
series  of  quotients  which  will  express  the  number  of  engines 
and  of  vehicles  of  each  class,  each  of  which  being  once 
moved  over  the  entire  railway  would  have  accomplished 
the  same  total  mileage  as  the  entire  rolling  stock  has  actually 
done. 

Thus,  as  already  explained,  this  process  consists  in  dif- 
fusing uniformly  over  the  whole  line  the  mileage  of  the 
rolling  stock. 

As  an  example  of  this,  let  us  take  the  Belgian  railways  for 
the  year  1844. 

The  entire  length  of  the  railways  on  which  the  rolling 
stock  was  employed  was  347  miles.  If  we  divide  this  into 
the  mileage  of  the  locomotive  stock  given  in  table  p.  76.,  and 
into  that  of  the  carrying  stock  given  in  table  p.  90.,  we  shall 
obtain  a  series  of  quotients  which  will  exhibit  the  number  of 
engines,  and  mileage  of  each  kind,  which,  being  distributed 
uniformly  over  the  whole  length  of  the  railway,  will  re- 
present the  actual  amount  of  traffic.     This  is  exhibited  in 

the  following  table : — 

r  s 
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Table  thowing  Ilie  Quantity  of  lommotive  and  carrying  Sloct  whieb. 
being  maiuci  the  whole  Length  or  tliG  BeJgian  lUilwD^s,  consiiting 
ofSlT  Miles,  would  have  the  same  Mileage  as  the  actual  Stock. 

EneLnci  ,...--  45S6 
Faswnger-cBIrying  sloclt :  — 

PsHengeT-eaniaget,  ttt  et*»  -  -  1814 

„  Sdolas*  -  -  5S0S 

„  Sdelus  -  -  7467 

Buggage-vatn        -  -  •  -  9118 

llurse-boics            -             -  •  .968 

CarriBgB-lruclli       ■             -  -  -       895 
Giwds-catrying  atock  :  — 

Goods-waggoni      .             .  ,  .     S189 

Cultle-vaggona  (beaats)      -  •  -       109 

n            (snull  rattle)  -  -       134 

In  the  case  of  a  system  of  railways  on  wliich  the  traffic 
is  tolerably  uniform,  this  average  distritiution  of  the  traffic 
over  the  entire  line  may  be  safely  adopted  as  the  basis  of 
general  reasoning  ;  but  it  frequently  happens,  in  an  extensive 
system  of  railways,  that  different  parts  nf  the  hne  are  very 
unequally  used  by  the  traffic.  An  extremely  active  traffic 
will  prevail  on  some  sections,  while  others  are  comparatively 
deserted.  Any  average  calculation  of  this  kind  requires 
therefore,  in  sucli  case,  to  be  applied  in  a  qualified  sense; 
and  indeed  it  is  desirable  in  all  eases  to  obtain,  as  far  as 
practicable,  an  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  every  separate 
section  of  the  railway  is  used  by  the  rolling  stock. 

On  the  continental  railways,  where  records  of  the  services 
are  maintained  with  more  care  and  accuracy  than  appears  to 
be  customary  in  England,  the  amount  of  traffic  on  every 
section  of  the  line  can  be  separately  obtained  and  exhibited. 
We  shall  return  to  this  subject  in  a  following  chapter. 

To  ascertain  the  dead  weight  drawn  by  each  engine,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  know  the  average  weight  of  each  species 
of  empty  vehicle.    In  the  case  of  the  Belgian  railways,  the 
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following  were   the  weights  of  the  different   classes   of 
vehidfls:— 

InTooa. 
IVmngir  rirringe,  Itt  elaai  ...    3*15 

„  Sd  cUm  ....  SKX) 

,,  Sdelaai  ...  9-75 

Baggige-TtDS        .....  s*50 

Pared-Tuit  .....  3*85 

Hone-box  .....  3*40 

CuTiage-tmck       .....  2*60 

Goods-waggon      .....  2'60 

CatUo-waggon  (beasts)      ....  2*60 

n  (small  cattle)  ...  2*60 

The  average  amount  of  dead  weight  drawn  hy  each  engine 
may  be  found  by  comparing  the  average  composition  of  each 
train  with  the  average  weights  of  the  different  classes  of 
carriages  composing  it.  Thus,  by  comparing  the  above 
tables,  the  one  showing  the  average  composition  of  the 
passenger  and  goods  trains,  and  the  other  the  weights  of 
the  vehicles  composing  them  respectively,  we  shall  find  the 
following  to  be  the  average  dead  weight  drawn  by  each  class 
of  engine: — 

Tom. 


In  passenger  trains : 

Passenger-carriages, 

n 

Ist  class 
2d  class 

m                               m 

- 

5 -07 
5-82 

tf 

dd  class 

m                               « 

- 

6-88 

Baggage-Tans 
Psrcel-Tsns 

m 

- 

- 

2-84 
3-28 

Horse-boxes 

m 

- 

- 

0*30 

Carriage-trucks  - 

- 

m                               • 

. 

0-78 

In  goods  trains : 

Goods-waggons   - 
(battle-waggons  (beasts)  - 

„            (small  cattle) 

•                                m 

. 

40O7 
0-65 
0-21 

Total  dead  weight  drawn  by  each  < 
In  passenger  trains 
In  goods  trains    • 

r  4 

sngine : 

. 

27-73 
40*93 
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As  the  carrying  business  of  the  railway  companies  is  nt 
present  <:(>nducted,  some  prauticftl  ditSculty  may  nrise  in 
making  deJuctiona  from  tlie  mileage  of  the  carrying  stock, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  traffic ;  for,  as  will  be  presently 
explained,  the  carrying  stock  of  each  eoinpany  runs  more  or 
less  over  the  lines  of  the  others.  The  traffic,  therefore,  of 
each  company  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  carried  by  its  own 
carrying  stock  exclusively ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  its  own 
carrying  stock  is  not  exclusively  employed  in  carrying  its 
own  traffic.  If,  however,  it  may  be  assumed,  in  reference  to 
the  operations  of  a  large  company  like  the  North -Western, 
that  the  average  amount  of  mileage  of  the  rolling  stock  of 
other  companies  which  pass  over  its  lines  is  equal  to  the 
average  mileage  of  its  own  rolling  stock  upon  other  lines, 
the  result  of  calculations  made  by  comparing  the  mileage  of 
the  rolling  stock  with  the  traffic,  will  still  in  the  main  be 
correct. 

To  obtain  perfectly  exact  inferences,  however,  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  the  carrying  stock,  we  ought  to  be  in  possession, 
on  the  one  band,  of  the  total  mileagu  of  the  traffic  of  each 
class  carried  by  all  the  companies,  who  use  their  carrying 
stock  in  common ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  an  account  of 
the  mileage  of  the  total  carrying  stock  they  use  in  common. 
In  effijcl,  the  general  business  should  be  treated  as  though  it 
were  the  business  of  a  single  company,  and  the  general  carry- 
ing stock  similarly  regarded. 

This  point  naturally  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  of  the  clearing-house,  which  we  shall  explain  in  a 
subsequent  chapter. 

To  ascertain  the  proportion  of  the  dead  weight  to  the 
profitable  load  on  the  English  railways,  we  do  not  possess  as 
full  or  satisfactory  data  as  in  the  case  of  foreign  railways, 
where  the  official  and  other  reports  supply  more  ample  and 
minute  details.     It  may  be  stated,  however,  generally,  that 
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the  weight  of  the  first-dass  coaches  on  the  English  railwajs 
at  present  varies  from  4^  tons  to  nearly  5  tons ;  that  the 
weight  of  the  second-class  carriages  varies  from  3|  tons  to 
4^  tons ;  and  that  of  the  third-class  carriages  from  3  to  4 
tons. 
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MADJTr.NANCK    AND   HEPRODCCTION   OP   T 

A  QDESTiON  has  lately  been  raised  among  railway  companies, 
respecting  tlie  wear  and  tear  of  the  rolling  stock,  and  the 
proper  method  of  maintaining  it  in  a  stale  of  perfect  effi- 
ciency. 

Analogies  have  been  suggestec  between  tliia  and  the  per- 
manent way,  and  it  has  been  argued  that,  as  the  permanent 
way,  notwithstanding  its  annual  repair,  ia  liable  to  B  gradual 
deterioration  from  year  to  year,  and  will  at  lengtb  become 
BO  wtH-n  as  to  require  complete  renewal ;  bo  the  rolling  stock, 
notwithstanding  its  annual  repairs,  will  be  in  a  like  condition, 
and  at  a  certain  epoch,  more  or  less  remote,  will  be  brought 
to  a  state  of  decrepitude,  so  to  speak,  which  will  reduce  its 
value  to  that  of  old  materials ;  and  that  at  this  epoch, 
whenever  it  may  arrive,  a  like  renewal  of  the  rolling  stock, 
including  under  this  term  the  drawing  stock  and  the  carrying 
stock,  will  become  necessary. 

It  was  only  lately,  however,  that  the  question  was  raised 
whetlier  the  rolling  stock  was  really  in  the  condition  here 
described,  analogous  to  the  permanent  way,  and  whether 
there  is  in  fact  incidental  to  it  the  insensible  deterioration 
not  made  up  by  the  regular  annual  repairs  and  replacement 
of  worn-out  stock. 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  manifest  than  the  econo- 
mical principles  upon  which  the  solution  of  such  a  question 
must  be  founded.  Railway  companies  have  a  double  cha- 
racter. Tliey  are  at  once  proprietors  and  farmers,  landlords 
and  tenants.  As  owners  of  the  road  tbey  are  proprietors, 
as  workers  of  the  road  they  arc  tenants. 
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In  the  one  capadtj,  thej  are  gnardians  of  capital ;  in  the 
other,  they  are  administrators  of  revenue :  in  the  one,  thej 
have  an  interest  to  maintain  the  permanent  way  and  the 
floating  capital  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  ont  of 
revenue ;  in  the  latter,  thej  have  an  interest  not  to  expend 
more  out  of  revenue  than  they  are  required  to  do  with 
reference  to  the  stock  delivered  to  them  for  work. 

The  first  projectors  of  the  improved  modem  railways  con- 
templated themadves  only  as  proprietors  of  the  lines.  They 
intended  to  make  a  road,  and  to  offer  it  to  the  public  to  be 
run  upon,  all  persons  having  the  means  of  transport  upon  it, 
paying  them  a  toll  for  its  use.  The  railways,  however,  had 
Bcarcely  come  into  operation,  when  it  became  glaringly 
manifest  that  this  anal<^y  to  a  common  road  was  altogether 
destitute  of  foundation,  and  that  the  new  instrument  of 
transport  must  be  worked  upon  principles,  and  by  methods, 
totally  different.  It  became  evident,  in  a  word,  that  the 
proprietors  of  the  road  must  themselves  become  carriers 
upon  it;  the  unity  of  management,  and  the  harmony  of 
movement,  indispensable  to  the  efficient  action  of  its  peculiar 
mode  of  transport^  rendering  this  indispensable. 

The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  Company  there- 
fore at  once  provided,  under  the  force  of  circumstances,  an 
apparatus  for  transport  between  these  two  great  commercial 
marts.  Other  railways  quickly  succeeded,  and  followed  the 
same  course. 

Various  other  exigencies  soon  pressed  upon  the  railway 
proprietary.  In  the  first  instance,  they  derived  their  supply 
of  drawing  and  carrying  stock  from  the  established  manu- 
factories of  engines  and  carriages  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  demand,  however,  for  these  objects  of  fabri- 
cation multiplied  with  unparalleled  rapidity.  A  supply  was 
required,  not  only  by  companies  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  by  companies  which  sprung  into  existence  in 
all  parts  of  Europe.    The  established  manufacturers  ¥r«ce 
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utterly  unable  to  meet  demands  so  exteasire,  and,  in  a  edort 
period  afte^  iNe  opening  of  iLe  Liverpool  and  3Iancbest«r 
Railwaj,  all  the,  steam-engine  manuJacturers  in  England  had 
more  orders  than  they  could  saliefy  in  several  years. 

Under  these  eircuniBtances,  the  railway  companies  saw 
tliemselvea  reduced  to  the  alternative,  either  of  suspending 
their  progress,  or  of  fabricating  for  themselves.  They,  of 
course,  adopted  the  latter  measiit  ,  and  proceeded  to  erect 
extensive  works  for  the  manufacture  of  engines  and  cwriages, 
at  convenient  points  upon  the  principal  lines. 

Ultimately,  this  measure  was  crowned  with  complete 
success  ;  and  the  large  companies  were  soon  in  a  condition, 
not  only  to  supply  all  their  own  wants,  but  to  fnmiah  engine 
power  and  vehicles  of  transport  for  the  smaller  companies, 
whose  means  did  not  justify  them  in  erecting  similar  esta- 
blishments. Thus,  the  North-Western  Company  have  esta- 
blishments for  the  fabrication  of  every  part  of  their  rolliDg 
stock  at  Crewe,  Wolverton,  Longsight,  Liverpool,  and  Lon- 
don ;  and  the  other  large  companies,  though  less  amply, 
are  still  adequately  provided.  The  establishments  of  the 
North- Western  Company  are  of  such  magnitude  as  to  enable 
them  to  supply  the  stock  necessary  to  work,  not  only  tlieir 
own  lines,  consisting  of  about  450  miles,  but  also  the  lines 
of  other  companies,  extending  to  about  220  miles  more.  The 
three  factories  at  Crewe,  Wolverton,  and  Longsight  Lave 
absorbed  a  capital  of  nearly  half  a  million  sterling. 

At  Wolverton,  a  station  about  50  miles  from  London, 
and  therefore  midway  between  London  and  Birmingham, 
the  Korth-Western  Company  have  built  a  factory  for  the 
mainlenancc  and  repair  of  the  locomotive  stock  employed 
upon  this  section  of  the  railway,  with  its  branches  included 
between  London  and  Birmingham,  formerly  known  as  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  and  at  present  distin- 
guished as  the  southern  division  of  the  North-Westom  Rail- 
way.    The  aspect  of  this  establishment  would  afford  to  any 
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intelligent  observer  a  striking  evidence  of  the  great  cost  at 
which  the  locomotive  power  of  a  railway,  having  so  active 
a  traffic  as  this,  is  maintained. 

The  factory  itself,  of  immense  extent,  is  supplied  with 
a  large  stock  of  machinery  of  every  kind  used  in  constract- 
ing  those  great  engines  whose  performance  has  so  justly 
excited  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  the  public. 
Here  are  seen  two  or  three  dozen  lathes  driven  by  steam, 
as  well  as  planing  machines,  screw-cutting  machines,  boring 
and  drilling  machines,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  stock  of 
an  engine  factory  on  a  vast  scale.  Attached  to  it  is  an 
extensive  stable,  for  the  reception  of  the  engines  which  are 
under  repair,  corresponding,  in  form  and  magnitude,  with 
those  already  described  as  being  erected  at  chief  stations. 

The  company  have  built  a  small  village  around  the  works 
for  the  habitations  of  the  operatives  employed  in  them,  and 
we  there  see  a  population  of  from  1800  to  2000,  with  a 
church,  schools,  libraries,  reading-rooms,  and  all  the  con- 
veniences that  an  opulent  and  intelligent  body  like  that 
which  presides  over  this  system  of  railways  may  be  con- 
ceived to  provide. 

The  establishment  of  Crewe  is  on  a  still  more  extensive 
scale,  being  erected  for  the  purposes  not  merely  of  main- 
tenance and  repair,  but  for  the  manufacture  of  engines. 

The  town  of  Crewe  has  sprung  up  within  a  few  years  in 
connexion  with  these  works,  and  now  contains  a  population 
of  about  8000,  of  whom  about  one  half  are  in  the  employ- 
meet  of  the  railway  company. 

The  works  of  Crewe  are  erected  upon  a  vast  scale.  Here 
machinery  may  be  seen  of  every  description,  driven  by  steam- 
engines  of  great  power,  and  performing  all  the  operations 
connected  with  the  construction  of  the  ponderous  engines 
which  work  the  passenger  and  goods  traffic,  on  nearly  700 
miles  of  railway,  spread  over  the  country  between  Birming- 
ham,  Liverpool,   Holyhead,  and  Carlisle;  for  tUe  "SoiXXi- 
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Western  Company  not  only  provides  the  power  necessary 
for  working  hs  own  lines,  but  also  works,  by  a  speciea  of 
contract,  several  otber  adjacent  lioes  of  railway. 

I  liave  already  stated  that  the  stock  of  engines  in  actual 
operation  during  the  twelve  months  ending  the  30th  June, 
18-J9,  was  above  457,  besides  47  new  engines  in  store. 

In  the  workshops  at  Crewe  may  be  seen,  engines  in  every 
stage  of  progress,  from  the  unconnected  parts,  the  disjecta 
membra,  to  the  machine  in  combination  and  ready  for  starting 
on  the  road. 

There  is  stiffldent  power  there  to  turn  out  a  complete 
engine  every  week,  making  an  annual  supply  amounting  to 
about  10  per  cent,  on  the  total  stock. 

The  fallowing  statement  of  the  locomotive  etock  of  the 
Nortli- Western  Railway  on  the  1st  January,  1848,  when  it 
was  less  in  amount  than  at  the  epoch  above  mentioned,  is 
given  by  Captain  Huish  in  bis  report  to  the  directors, 
dated  June,  1848: — 


STiTEHisT  >havmg  Quarilily  and 
included  In  Aniount  chArged  I 
l,4fil!,!)01f.— Jiiiiuaty  Isl,  1B48 

eitiniBted  Hclual  Value  of  Articles 
Capital  for  ••  Worting  Stock  "  of 

^ 

V^ue.              1 

"'"""' 

1 

1 

1 

Noftllern  Division      - 
Mancheslw  «,d  Birmingl.am       - 

pumping,    bnlifliling,    Sc. — 
Suuthem  Divisiim  -          -        J 
Engines   told,  lew  Hmount  re- 
ceived for  e— deducted  from 
Cspiul  Account  la  December 
31H,  1847       .         -         -        J 

71 

109 
25 

■S3 
13 

[.■199  lb 
1,321      0 

750     0 

S69.90oi 

345,706. 

4(i,aoo 
9,ooa 

6.77J 
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mraixtt. 

i 

1 

■s 

-      1 

Per  BngUlF 

T-. 

SMtbeni  Divison     - 
Nottlicm  D»i>uHi  (Crave) 

Ditto            (L.  &  M)      - 
Ditto            (Storei) 

Northern  Di™oo     -        -        - 

TDOI^    KOTABir    UACHIHEET,    &IJ., 

Southeni  DitUion     - 
Nonhern  Diriiian     • 

Bruthen,  on  aicount  of  un-  \ 

JTb. 

_ 

J.'4>. 

187 

31 

(7,410     0 
5,4P4     0 

e 

3,610 
1  33.B94. 

25,eos 

46.750 

48,778 
9,300 

S3!s87 
SfiOO 

Pritt. 
350    0 
974     0 
300     0 

808,315 

A  secoDd  department  of  tliia  yuK  establishment  is  devoted 
to  tbe  supply  of  the  carryiag  stock,  that  is  to  saj,  of  the  paa- 
•enger  carriages  of  every  description, — the  horae-boxes,  bag- 
gage-vans, parcel-vans,  brake-vans,  carriage-trucks,  post- 
offices  and  merchandise  waggons  of  every  class. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  company  keep  in  active 
service  about  IlOO  passenger  coaches  and  above  6000  goods- 
waggons  of  various  kinds,  and  that,  besides  the  innumerable 
passenger  trains  which  run  upon  the  lines,  there  ore  15 
regular  goods  trains  daily,  it  will  be  easily  conceived  how 
vast  a  power  of  supply  must  be  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  rolling  stock,  and  what  ample  empVojm«iA  u 
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supplied  fur  tliis  department  of  the  Crewe  establishment, 
where  there  are  always  fivm  50  to  60  new  passenger  coaches 
to  progress,  besides  numberless  other  vehicles. 

Captain  Huish  has  given  the  following  statement  of  the 
carrying  stock  employed  upon  various  railways  in  England 
and  Scotland  on  the  1st  of  January,  1848,  an  epoch  when 
the  rolling  stock  of  the  North -Western  was  confliderably  lees 
in  extent  tlien  at  the  present  time  :  — 
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riage,  aecoramodating  2a  [losscngers,  costs  260/. ;  Iiorse-boies 
about  150/.,  and  other  passenger  vehicles,  varying  in  cost,  but 
averaging  about  100/.  These  prices,  it  must  be  observed, 
however,  are  the  actual  cost  incurred  by  the  company  fabri- 
cating for  themselves,  without  including  any  profit  to  the 
manufacturer.     They  are,  in  fact,  the  cost  prices. 

From  the  actual  quantity  of  carrying  stock  of  each  kind 
employed  in  working  certain  railways  of  which   the   total 
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amouiit  of  the  tra£5c  is  knowD,  we  can  obtain  a  close  ap- 
proximation to  the  quantity  emplojed  on  all  the  railways  of 
the  United  Kngdom. 

For  this  purpose  we  may,  as  in  like  computations  relative 
to  the  locomotiye  power,  take  the  gross  receipts  as  a  fair  ex- 
ponent of  the  amount  of  the  traffic. 

To  find  the  number  of  passenger  carriages  of  each  kind, 
and  of  other  vehicles  of  transport  used  on  the  railways,  let 
us  then  augment  the  stock  of  the  North-Western  Company 
in  the  ratio  by  which  its  traffic  of  each  kind  is  exceeded 
by  the  total  traffic  of  all  the  railways  of  the  kingdom  taken 
collectively. 

We  find,  by  the  official  reports,  that  the  relative  amount 
of  the  receipts  for  the  half-year  ending  Slst  December,  1848, 
was  as  follows :  — 


For  passengers,  1st  class 
„  2d  class 
M              3d  class 

For  goods,  &C. 

On  all  the  Rail- 
ways  of  the  King- 
dom. 

On  tlie  Linet 

worked  by  the  North- 

Weiteni  Company. 

Ratio. 

£ 

1,003,516 

1,360,468 

919,316 

2,461,663 

£ 
302,892 
273,434 
141,263 
603.228 

3-3 
5  0 

4  0 

The  stock  of  the  North- Western  Company  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  June  30th,  1849,  was  as  follows :  — 

Passenger  coaches,  1st  class            -        •        -  451 

„                  2d  class   -         -         -         -  416 

„                 3d  class   -         -         -         -  229 

Horse-boxes         ------  246 

Carriage-trucks 228 

Goods-waggons  ...---  6395 

To  find,  therefore,  the  stock  necessary  to  work  the  rail- 
ways generally,  we  shall  multiply  the  stock  of  the  North- 
Western  Company  by  the  numbers  given  in  the  last  column. 
Hence  we  find :  — 
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EiTiUATE  of  thi!  lotst  ntry'inx  Stock  uKd  for  working  the  Sailvi 
Troffic  of  ihc  United  Kingdom  in  1 848-9. 


oiia  Tut  tncrchuirliae,  lire  slock,  Ac 
»«gf(ori  (uncertain)  - 

Totili 


665,410 
340,800 
233,300 
82,000 


Tiius  the  carrying  stock  of  the  railways  of  the  kingdom 
consists  of  nearly  Bixly  thousai  vehicles,  of  which  about 
six  thousand  are  passenger  eoucLcj ;  and  the  aggregate  value 
of  this  stock  is  four  million  Bterling,  being  about  two  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  capital  expended. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  chief  railway  companies 
are  not  merely  proprietors  of  railways  and  carriers  upon 
them,  but  they  ore  also  eDgine-huilders  and  carriage- and 
waggon -builders  upon  a  scale  of  almost  unparalleled  magni* 
tude. 

By  such  means  the  rolling  fitock,  in  the  widest  eense  of 
the  term,  is  kept  in  a  state  of  perfect  efiicieocy,  and  receives 
from  month  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year,  such  additions 
as  the  gradual  and  inevitable  increase  of  the  traffic  renders 
necessary. 

As  has  been  already  observed,  a  question  has  lately  been 
agitated  as  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  an  annual  reserve 
fund  for  the  future  replacement  of  the  rolUng  stock  at  a 
future  epoch,  when,  notwithstanding  the  current  annual  re- 
pairs, and  the  infusion  of  new  stock,  the  whole  stock  will 
have  been  so  worn  as  to  be  in  the  mass  unfit  for  futture  use, 
and  of  no  other  value  than  old  materials. 

On  the  assumption  of  such  a  contingency,  several  of  the 
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Uerable  railwnj-  cumpanies  have  for  mnny  years 
A  Aside  a  sum  calculated  upon  a  conjectural  estiuiate 
iBpurpose.     It  vias  ouly  reccnllj  that  tbe  question  nos 
>i,  whetlier  such  a  coniingeney  as  that  here  contem- 
hted  is  really  within  the  scope  of  possibility,  and  whether 

Ijike  rolliug  stock  was,  like  the  permanent  way,  subject  to  age? 
Is  there  or  not  n  gradual  and  insensible  deteriorntion  of  its 
condition,  not  made  good  either  by  annual  repairs,  or  by  the 
pTBdual  iiifuitioD  of  new  stock  rendered  necessary  by  circum- 
stuioes?  A  practical  inquiry  has  been  accordingly  insti- 
tuted on  this  queslion,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
Qstnral  progress  of  repairs  and  renewnls  in  the  movable 
capital  of  railway  companies  is  such  that  no  such  gradual 
deterioration  eufts,  and  that  Bt  no  future  epoch  could  such 
on  event  arrive  as  Ihat  of  the  movable  slock  being  reduced 
lo  sneb  u  state  of  deterioration  as  to  require  a  complete  re- 
ucwiU.  In  the  course  of  time  the  stock  of  engines  and 
Vehicles  is  coutinuaiiy  repaired.  New  wheels  are  put  on  at 
one  tiaie,  and  a  new  btidy  at  another.  The  different  moving 
put)  moat  subject  to  wear  are  gradually  renewed  ;  and  the 
eBgincs  and  vehicles  may  be  conceived  even  to  he  subject 
to  ni^  ft  succession  of  repairs,  tliat  in  many  of  them  not  a 
TMtige  of  the  original  materials  remains.  But,  indepen- 
ieaiij  ot  tliese  repairs,  fresh  stock  is  added  from  year  to  year, 
to  supp^  tbe  place  of  stock  which  lius  become  unlit  for  use, 
eitlier  becituse  of  its  insufficient  magnitude,  or  because  of 
ita  extreme  disrepair.  Even  in  this  case,  however,  the  old 
nntcnals  of  coaches  or  engines  are  more  or  less  worked  up 
iDlo  oUier  vehicles  or  engines,  and  never  totally  disappear 
from  tha  road. 

The  movable  capital,  therefore,  may  be  considered  to  be 
in  a  state  of  continual  reproduction  ;  and  that  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  permanent  way,  must  take  place  altogether  at  n 
fotare  epoch,  when  the  entire  road  will  have  to  be  relaid, 

Mik«s  place  in  the  rolling  stock  gradually  from  year  txi 
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Its  existence  is  perennial,  and  it  is  in  a  constant  stale  of 
rejuvenescence. 

This  point  liaviiig  been  conclusively  estnblisheii,  the  com- 
panies very  properly  discontinueiJ  to  set  ivside  from  reveDita 
any  fund  for  tlie  future  reproduction  of  stock;  but  they  would 
have  been  ju^^litied,  in  strict  erinity,  in  going  further,  and  in 
taking  back  fcoin  the  eapilal,  ami  placing  to  the  credit  of 
revenue,  all  the  sums  which,  in  previous  years,  they  hsd  < 
erroneously  brought  to  the  credit  of  capital,  to  represent  t 
deterioration  which  did  not  exist,  and  to  pay  for  a  future 
want  which  Ciin  never  arise. 

Connected    intimately  with   this    circnmstance   was  the 
whole  question  between  revenue  and  capital,  which  has  of  , 
late  been  the  subject  of  so  much  discussion. 

If  a  railway  company  had  the  permanent  character  of  a  ' 
commercial  fn'ni,  the  interchange  of  value  between  revennc 
and  capital  would  be  a  matter  of  leas  importance,  being  a 
subject  altogether  discretionaiy  with  the  proprietary.  But 
a  railway  company  is  a  fluctuating  body,  consisting  of  s 
variety  of  parties,  having  various  and,  iu  some  respects, 
opposite  interests,  and,  neveHlieless,  liaving  each  claims  and 
rights  entitled  to  respect  and  consideration  on  the  part  of 
those  to  whom  the  management  of  the  afiairs  of  the  com- 
pany is  delegated. 

A  part  of  the  proprietary  consists  of  persons  who  have 
selected  the  railway  as  a  means  of  permanent  investment 
These  regard  the  steadiness,  uniformity,  and  permanence  of 
dividends  with  quite  as  much  solicitude  as  their  amount 
To  them  these  dividends  form  a  permanent  current  income, 
on  the  periodical  return  of  which  they  lay  their  account. 

Another  class  use  the  railway  as  a  temporary  investment, 
and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  them  resort  to  it  as  a  means 
of  commercial  speculation,  purchasing  the  shares,  not  with  a 
view  to  the  enjoyment  of  dividends,  but  with  the  prospect 
of  their  resale   at  advantageous  prices.      With   these  the 
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shares  are  objects  of  commercial  speculation  of 
purchase  and  sale,  as  any  other  object  in  the  market  might 
be,  being  bought  at  a  lower  and  sold  at  a  higher  price^  and 
becoming  therebj  an  ordinary  source  of  commercial  profit. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  traffic,  it  is  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  facility  with  which  railway  stock  may  be 
transferred  from  hand  to  hand;  and  that  quality  having  been 
conferred  upon  it  by  its  creators,  the  consequences  cannot 
be  rejected. 

The  rights,  therefore,  even  of  speculators  in  railway 
stock,  not  to  mention  those  who  in  good  faith  use  it  as  a 
temporary  investment,  or  a  sort  of  savings-bank,  are  en- 
titled to  respect  and  consideration. 

Now,  the  class  of  proprietors  first  mentioned  have  less 
regard  to  the  amount  of  present  dividends  than  to  the 
permanent  value  of  the  stock,  and  they  chiefly  expect  from 
the  directors  of  the  railway  a  due  regard  to  the  efficient 
maintenance  of  the  permanent  way  and  the  movable  stock 
out  of  revenue,  before  any  surplus  be  appropriated  to  divi- 
dend. On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  class,  and  especially 
the  speculators,  care  nothing  for  the  permanent  value  of  the 
concern,  and  look  only  to  the  present  amount  of  dividend. 
Between  these  two  classes  of  proprietors  the  directors  are 
called  on  to  do  equal  justice. 

To  augment  revenue  out  of  capital  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  latter  class  at  the  expense  of  the  former ;  and  to  aug- 
ment capital  out  of  revenue  would  be  beneficial  to  the  former 
at  the  expense  of  the  latter.  Both  proceedings  would  be 
equally  unjust,  and  ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  public  has  of  late  been  excited  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  on  this  question  by  certain  reported  malpractices  in 
railway  management,  by  which  the  value  of  shares  has  been 
raised  to  a  spurious  price  in  the  market  by  unacknowledged 
drafts  of  revenue  on  capital,  and,  as  usual  when  public  ex- 
citement operates,  a  clamour  has  been  raised  which  ^o\x\d. 
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hurry  railnny  directors  into  the  other  estreine.  They  hava 
been  even  urged  on  all  hands  to  close  the  capital  occonnt 
with  all  pructienble  expedition ;  n  measure  which,  it  is  easy 
to  demonstrate,  would  be  utterly  impracticable,  unless  it  were 
deliberately  intended  ia  future  to  feed  capital  at  the  expeoK 
of  revenue. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  total  cost  of  the  permanent  way, 
the  stations,  workshops,  Ibe  furniture,  tools,  and  macliinery, 
and  tlie  entire  amount  of  rolling  stock,  must  be  cliarged  lo 
capital.  Now,  so  long  as  trade  is  progreaaive,  so  long  will 
tlie  traffic  on  railways  bs  in  a  state  of  gradual  increase.  It 
consequently  follows  that  a  corresponding  increaae  must 
annually  be  made  in  the  movable  stock  necessary  to  worit 
this  traffic.  ' 

To  charge  such  annual  increaae  upon  revenue  would  be 
to  debit  revenue  with  capital,  or,  what  is  the  same,  to  make 
unacknowledged  drafts  on  revenue  in  favour  of  cflpilal, 
Sucli  a  proceeding  would  be  unjust  to  the  temporary  share- 
holder. 

But  the  impossibility  of  closing  the  capital  account  doea 
not  arise  solely  from  tlie  continual  necessity  of  augmenting 
the  movable  stock.  To  the  most  superficial  observer  it 
must  be  evident  that  olher  exigencies  upon  capital  will 
continually  arise. 

The  estension  of  Irafflc  renders  necessary  the  augmentation 
of  workshops,  the  increase  of  warehouses  and  stations,  the 
construction  of  new  wliarves  and  sidings,  and,  in  fine,  the 
addition  of  short  branches,  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other, 
of  the  main  line.  These  demands  on  capital  are  not  such  as 
will  recur  at  distant  intervals,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
he  met  by  estrnordinary  measures.  They  are  of  constant 
recurrence;  and  it  must  be  expected,  in  every  half-yearly 
account  of  the  extensive  companies,  that  an  addition,  more 
or  less,  will  appear  to  the  capital. 

In  the  conflict  that  has  arisen  between  those  who,  on  the 
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one  hand,  are  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  capital  and, 
on  the  other,  in  securing  present  hurge  dividends,  a  question 
has  arisen  as  to  the  expediency  of  taking  an  annual  valuation 
of  stock,  and  charging  the  revenue  with  a  sum  representing 
its  depreciation.  The  propriety  of  such  a  measure  maj  he 
tested  bj  examining  its  consequences. 

The  value  of  the  property  which  a  railway  company  pes- 
Besses  and  uses  depends  jointly  upon  the  condition  of 
efficiency  in  which  it  is  maintained,  and  on  the  market 
value  of  the  objects  which  compose  it.  Now,  it  is  evident 
that  the  duty  of  the  existing  proprietors  is  to  maintain  the 
entire  property,  fixed  and  movable,  of  the  company  in  a 
state  of  perfect  efficiency,  its  quantity  and  quality  being 
equal  to  what  they  were  when  the  railway  commenced  its 
operations.  If  time  has  deteriorated  some  portion,  new  por- 
tions have  been  infused;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  value 
in  use  remains  the  same.  What  depreciation,  it  may  be 
asked,  is  the  existing  company  called  upon  to  make  good 
from  year  to  year  ? 

The  answer  to  this  most  be  the  marketable  depreciation ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  fall  in  price  produced,  not  by  any  dete- 
rioration of  real  value  in  the  stock,  but  by  other  causes 
foreign  to  the  business  of  the  company  acting  on  the  market. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  consequences  of  the  admission  of 
such  a  principle. 

The  fluctuation  of  the  marketable  value  of  various  classes 
of  objects  constituting  the  property  of  a  railway  company  is 
very  considerable.  The  rolling  stock,  for  example,  owing 
to  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  its  manufacture, 
has  undergone  a  considerable  fall  in  price.  Thus,  a  first- 
class  carriage,  which  in  1837  cost  420/.,  in  1847  could  be 
obtained  for  380/.  But  besides  this  fall  in  price,  the  capa- 
city and  value  for  use  of  the  first-class  coach  obtained  in 
1847  for  380/.  was  much  greater  than  that  for  which  420L 
was  paid  in  1837.    In  short,  price  and  value  taken  log;^t\iec> 
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the  carmgii  of  1847  was  more  than  25  per  ceDt. 

than  the  carriage  of  IS37-     The  same  gbservation  would 

be  applicalile  to  all  other  classes  of  Tcliicle. 

It  oppt-iirs,  tlien,  that,  in  tlie  course  of  ten  years,  a  rolliug 
Btock  coulil  lit  obtained  for  30,000/.  which  would  preriously 
have  coat  40,000/.  The  rolling  stock,  therefore,  in  this 
interval,  iinderwent  k  depreciation  of  25t  per  cent,  in  ma:^ 
ketable  value,  while  it  suffered  no  depreciation  whatever  in 
real  value.  Neverthelees,  if  the  principle  of  annual  tkIu- 
ation  anJ  making  good  depreeintion  out  of  revenue  tw 
admitted,  tlie  existing  proprietors  could  be  called  upon  to 
pay  out  of  revenue  this  difference  of  price. 

But,  if  tlie  principle  be  good  in  one  way,  it  cannot  be  had 
in  another ;  and  those  who  maintain  that  revenue  must 
make  up  to  capital  for  the  diminution  of  marketable  value 
in  the  property  of  the  railway,  cannot  deny  that  capital 
ehould,  on  the  other  hand,  supply  to  revenue  the  augmen- 
tation which  such  value  may  receive  from  like  fluctuation  in 
the  market.  Now,  since  the  establishment  of  railways,  the 
price  of  iron  raits  has  been  subject  to  great  fluctuations.  At 
one  time  they  were  as  low  as  5/.  a  ton,  and  at  another  epoch 
as  high  as  \SL  a  ton.  Let  us  suppose  this  fluctuation,  as 
might  easily  have  happened,  to  take  place  in  two  successive 
years.  On  valuing  the  rails  in  one  year  they  would  be 
estimated  at  10/.  a  ton  more  than  their  value  the  preceding 
year.  Now,  as  in  a  double  line  of  railway  laid  with  mils  of 
75lbs.  per  yard  tliere  are  235  tons  of  rails  per  mile,  the 
existing  shareholders  would  be  entitled,  in  case  of  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  rails  of  10/.  per  ton  within  the  year,  to  take 
from  capita],  in  favour  of  revenue  in  this  case,  a  credit 
amounting  to  2350/.  per  mile  of  the  entire  lengtli  of  the 
double  line.  If  the  principle  of  depreciation  and  annual 
valuation  be  adopted  at  all,  this  consequence  of  it  cannot  he 
rejected. 

But,  in  truth,  such  a  principle  cannot  be  maintained.     If 
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an  annual  Taloation  or  survej  of  stock  be  made,  it  must  be 
upon  the  principle  of  estimating  it  by  its  quantity  and 
efficiency  only,  and  not  by  its  marketable  value,  wUch  is 
determined  by  causes  over  which  the  company  has  no  con* 
trol,  and  quite  independent  of  the  use  or  abuse  of  their 
property.* 


*  These  quertions  have  been  discussed  with  much  abilitj  bj  Captaio 
Huisb,  manager  of  the  North- Western  Railway,  in  two  reports  addressed 
to  the  directors  of  that  company,  on  the  renewal  of  the  permanent  way 
and  stock.  I  hare  been  indebted  to  these  reports  for  much  yaluable 
ioformatioQ  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  lines  and  the  stock. 
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CHAP.  vni. 

THE   aXATlONS. 


The  ultimate  object  of  the  railway  business  being  llie 
trangfcr  from  place  to  place  of  persons  and  goods,  and  the 
phenomena  iitttinding  this  operation  baring  been  peculiarly 
imposing  and  unexpected,  it  has  not  unnaturally  so  engrossed 
public  nttentiun,  that  very  large  and  important  branches  of 
the  service  arc  almost  wholly  left  out  of  view. 

Nevertheless,  the  mere  operation  of  change  of  place  or 
transport  prnperly  so  called  constitutes  in  reality  only  ft 
part  of  the  great  business  of  this  brnnch  of  commerce. 

To  secure  the  safety  and  promptitude  of  dispatch  and 
delivery,  many  oper.itions  are  necessary,  nnd  numerous  agents 
of  a  highly  responsible  character  are  employed,  both  before 
the  actual  business  of  transport  begins  and  after  it  has  been 
completed.  Even  while  the  process  of  locomotion  is  in 
progress  there  nre  a  variety  of  measures  necessary,  not 
immediately  connected  with  transport  itself,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  tlie  ultimate  object  of  the  traveller  or  tjie  expeditor. 

The  great  theatres  of  these  operations,  preliminary  nnd 
subsequent  to  the  transport,  as  well  as  at  certain  epochs  in 
its  progress,  are  the  stations. 

It  is  impossible  to  regard  the  vast  buildings  and  their 
dependencies,  which  constitute  a  chief  terminal  station  of  a 
great  line  of  railway,  without  feelings  of  inexpressible  as- 
tonishment at  the  magnitude  of  the  capital  and  the  boldness 
of  the  enterprise,  which  are  manifested  in  the  operations  of 
which  they  are  the  stage. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  tlie  past  affords  any  parallel  to 
such  a  spectacle. 
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Such  an  establiBhrnent  may  be  regarded  as  consisting 
primarily  of  four  distinct  departments : — 

Ist.  The  passenger  station,  appropriated  to  the  embarkment 
and  disembarkment  of  the  passengers,  and  other  objects  of 
traffic  which  are  carried  by  the  same  trains. 

2nd.  The  goods  station,  which  is  appropriated  to  the 
reception  and  embarkment,  and  the  disembarkment  and 
discharge,  of  all  descriptions  of  goods  and  live  stock  trans- 
mitted by  railway. 

3rd.  The  depot  for  the  locomotive  power,  where  the 
engines  repose,  are  cleaned,  examined,  and  repaired,  and 
from  which  they  issue  prepared  for  the  traction  of  the  trains. 

4th.  The  carriage  dep6t,  appropriated  to  the  cleaning, 
maintenance,  and  repairs  of  the  carrying  stock,  consisting  of 
passenger-carriages  of  the  various  classes,  carriage-trucks, 
horse-boxes,  baggage-  and  parcel-vans,  goods-waggons  of 
various  forms,  cattle-trucks,  and  brake-vans. 

The  stations  for  passengers  and  goods  are  generally  in 
different  and  sometimes  in  distant  positions,  the  place  se- 
lected for  each  being  that  which  is  most  convenient  for  the 
approach  of  the  traffic  to  which  they  are  respectively  appro- 
priated. Often  at  a  point  short  of  the  terminus  the  line 
forks  into  two  branches,  one  leading  to  the  passenger,  the 
other  to  the  goods  station. 

The  former  is  established  at  a  place  as  near  as  can  con- 
veniently be  obtained  to  the  centre  of  the  population  which 
constitutes  the  passenger  traffic ;  the  other  is  established  in 
the  position  found  most  convenient  for  the  arrival  of  the 
goods  traffic.  Thus  at  Liverpool  the  branch  leading  to  the 
passenger  dep6t  enters  the  town  by  a  tunnel  carried  beneath 
the  streets,  and  terminates  at  a  point  not  far  from  the  centre 
of  population.  The  branch  leading  to  the  goods  station, 
likewise  condacted  through  a  tunnel  under  the  town,  is 
to  the  dodts  and  quays,  where  the  goods  are  received 
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directly  from  the  sliipping  upon  the  rails,  and  reciprocatly 
delivered  from  the  rails  to  the  sliipping. 

To  avoid  the  necessity  of  taking  locomoiiye  enginea  into 
the  town  under  such  circumstance^  and  sometimes  because 
the  lines  are  conducted  to  the  terminus  by  inclined  planes, 
these  terminal  braoche?  of  the  railways  ore  sometimee  worked 
by  stationary  engines  and  ropes.  By  means  of  these  the 
trains  of  pBasengerx  or  goods,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  drairri 
from  their  respective  stations  to  the  point  where  the  ter- 
minal branches  intersect,  and  where  tliey  are  delivered  over 
to  the  locomotive  engine. 

Thus,  from  the  Eiiston  Square  passenger  station  of  the 
North-Western  Railway,  the  passenger  trains  were  origin- 
ally drawn  by  stationary  engines  up  an  incline,  by  which 
they  are  taken  to  the  goods  station  at  Camden  Town,  where 
they  were  delivered  over  to  the  locomotive.  This  was 
afterwards  done  by  the  locomotive  engines.  At  Liverpool 
two  stationary  engines  are  appropriated  to  the  goods  and 
passenger  trains — one  draws  the  passenger  trains  from  the 
Lime  Street  station  through  the  tunnel  to  the  point  of 
junction ;  the  other  draws  the  goods  trains  from  the  goods 
station  at  the  docks  to  the  same  point. 


The  passenger  station  consists  of  two  departments,  which 
arc  separated  from  each  otlier  by  the  lines'  of  railway  ami 
the  numerous  trains  of  carriages  which  always  occupy  them, 
so  that,  except  to  the  privileged  agents  of  the  railway,  these 
departments  are  inaccessible  to  each  otlier. 

They  consist  of  separate  buildings,  are  supplied  with  sepa- 
rate approaches,  and  often  lead  into  different  lines  of  streets. 

These  two  departments  are  appropriated,  the  one  to  the 
passengers  about  to  depart  upon  the  railway,  and  the  other 
to  the  passengers  who  have  arrived. 
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To  facilitate  the  service  of  the  station,  the  companies  enter 
into  arrangements  with  various  pablic  vehicles,  which  start 
from  various  quarters  of  the  capital  at  such  hours  that  thej 
shall  arrive  at  the  railway  station  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  the  trains  leave. 

As  the  hour  of  departure  approaches,  lines  of  these  car- 
riages will  be  seen  rapidly  converging  towards  the  entrances 
of  the  station  of  departure.  As  thej  arrive,  they  find  agents 
of  the  railway,  distinguished  by  their  uniform,  ready  to  aid 
the  traveller.  The  moment  the  vehicle  arrives,  these  agents 
assist  him  to  dismount,  and  inmiediately  take  charge  of  his 
luggftg^  They  supply  him  with  the  local  information  which 
may  be  necessary,  such  as  the  proper  fare  for  his  carriage,  if 
he  arrive  in  a  hired  vehicle.  This  service  is  important  not 
only  for  the  convenience  of  the  traveller,  but  for  the  expe- 
dition of  the  railway  business.  A  large  number  of  vehicles 
must  arrive,  deliver  their  fare,  and  depart  within  a  very 
brief  space  of  time,  and  such  a  process  could  not  be  com- 
pleted without  all  the  aid  which  the  well-organised  service 
of  the  railways  can  supply.  The  passenger,  dismounted,  finds 
that  his  luggage  has  disappeared,  an  agent  of  the  railway 
having  taken  charge  of  it.  He  enters  the  station,  and,  pro- 
ceeding directly  to  the  booking-office,  where  he  pays  his  fare, 
receives  a  ticket,  which  bears  marks  indicating  the  train 
by  which  he  is  about  to  start,  the  hour  of  his  departure,  the 
class  of  carriage  in  which  he  is  entitled  to  travel,  and  the 
place  of  his  destination.  Entering  the  building,  he  is  con- 
ducted to  a  waiting-room,  several  of  which  are  prepared, 
furnished,  warmed,  and  lighted,  and  appropriated  to  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  passengers.  Here  he  finds,  if  he  have  a 
few  minutes  to  wait,  innumerable  conveniences,  such  as 
guide-books,  journals,  and  periodical  publications  of  the 
kind  most  in  demand  by  travellers,  offered  for  sale. 

On  passing  to  the  platform  he  finds  his  luggage  deposited 
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there  on  a  barrow,  in  charge  of  &  railway  agent.  IJe  pro- 
ceeds to  the  baggage-office,  where  it  is  weighed,  labelled,  and 
booked,  and  where  he  pays  for  excess  of  weight,  if  any  such 
there  be.  Hia  baggage  is  then  put  in  chai^  of  a  loading. 
port«r,  whn  wheels  it  to  the  baggage-ran,  unless  it  be  so 
small  in  bulk  and  weight  that  the  passenger  can  take  it  in  or 
upon  the  carriage  in  whicli  he  travels. 

It  is  customary  on  the  English  roads  to  allow  passengers 
a  certain  amount  of  luggage  without  additional  charge,  that 
amount  bein^',  in  fact,  included  in  their  fare.  The  quantity 
allowed  to  first-class  passengers  is  about  1  cwt, ;  to  aecond- 
clasa  passengers  generally  ^  cwt. ;  and  to  third-claaa  pas- 
sengers ^  Cwt.  The  charge  for  additional  weight  varies  on 
different  railways.  In  some  it  is  at  the  rate  of  ^d.  per  lb, 
independent  of  distance  ;  in  others  it  is  nt  the  rate  of  ^  for 
every  80  miles  Iravelled. 

On  the  continental  railways  the  quantity  of  luggage 
allowed  to  be  taken  without  charge  by  passengers  is  incom- 
parably less ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  personal  fares 
charged  to  passengers  are  also  lesp.  On  some  railw.iys  on  the 
Contiiieot  no  luggage  is  allowed  to  go  free  unless  it  be 
small  parcels  which  the  passenger  takes  in  his  hand. 

The  question  of  free  luggage  is  one  in  the  equitable  ar- 
rangement of  which  the  passenger  is  as  much  interested  as 
the  railway  company  ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  questioned,  whe- 
ther the  rigorous  rules  observed  by  some  of  the  continental 
railways,  under  which  all  luggage  whatever  must  be  regularly 
weighed,  hooked,  paid  for,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  rail- 
way agents,  is  not,  after  all,  most  convenient,  most  econo- 
mical, and  most  advantageous  lo  the  traveller. 

If  an  amount  of  luggage  so  considerable  as  that  allowed  lo 
railway  passengers  in  England  be  included  in  their  personal 
fare,  it  follows  that  the  portion  of  the  passengers  who  take 
no  luggage  pay  for  the  transport  of  the  luggage  of  the  re- 
mainder ;  for  it  is  clear  that  the  railway  company  carries 
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nothing  gratuitously,  and  in  fixing  its  tariff  of  fares,  it  as- 
sumes that  each  passenger  will  take  a  certain  average  amount 
of  luggage. 

The  passenger  who  has  no  luggage  is  generally  of  the 
class  who  can  least  afford  extra  expense^  and  the  injustice  of 
exacting  from  him,  in  the  amount  of  his  fare,  the  price  of 
the  transport  of  the  luggage  of  the  wealthier  passenger,  is 
the  more  unjust  and  oppressive. 

But  there  is  another  inconvenience  attending  the  gratuitous 
transport  of  luggage.  The  railway  company  is  responsible 
only  for  such  articles  of  transport  as  are  regularly  weighed, 
booked,  put  upon  the  way-bill,  and  paid  for.  Gratuitously 
transported  luggage  involves,  therefore,  no  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  company.  It  is  presumed  to  be  in  charge 
of  its  owner.  Hence  arise  endless  disputes  respecting  lost 
luggage. 

An  important  branch  of  the  traffic  transported  by  pas- 
senger trains  is  that  which  in  England  is  called  Parcels,  and 
on  the  Continent,  "  Articles  de  Messagerie." 

Booking  and  reception  oflices  for  such  articles  are  esta- 
blished at  various  places  in  the  capitals  and  the  large  towns 
with  which  the  lines  of  railway  communicate. 

The  parcels  thus  sent  are  transmitted  to  the  railway 
station  at  a  specified  time  before  the  starting  of  the  trains. 

A  distinct  department  is  assigned  to  this  business  at  the 
chief  stations,  supplied  with  a  proper  staff  of  agents,  con- 
sisting of  superintendents,  book-keepers,  weighing  and 
loading  porters,  conductors,  &c. 

This  parcel  office,  like  the  passenger  station  itself,  is  sub- 
divided into  two  bureaux,  one  appropriated  to  the  business 
of  delivery,  and  the  other  of  reception ;  or  one  to  the  parcels 
which  arrive,  and  which  are  to  be  distributed  and  delivered, 
and  the  other  to  the  parcels  which  are  received  and  which 
are  to  be  forwarded.     These  two  offices,  which  are  con^ 
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Btructed  on  n  scale  proportionate  to  the  importance  of  the 
BtatioD  and  the  extent  of  the  traffic,  are  usually  separated  h; 
the  bureau  of  the  superintendent. 

On  the  deliyery  of  a  parcel,  if  its  carriage  is  prepaid,  it  ia 
first  handed  over  to  a  weighing- porter,  who  throws  it  into 
an  index  weighing-mftchine,  and  calls  out  its  weight  lo  the 
booking-clerk ;  the  latter  enters  it  with  its  destination  and 
cost  of  tranaport, 

Meanwliile  the  parcel  ia  handed  to  another  porter,  who 
receives  iVom  a  clerk  a  label  indicating  the  price  paid  for 
the  transport,  the  place  of  its  departure,  and  the  place  of 
its  destination,  and  in  some  cases  the  hour  of  departure. 
Another  clerk  prepares  a  receipt,  and  delivers  it  to  the 
partj'  depositing  the  parcel  receiving  the  amount  of  the 
transport.  The  porter  who  labels  the  parcel  hands  it  over 
to  the  loadirig-j)orter,  who  takes  it  in  a  barrow,  with  a  mEiss 
pf  otliers  which  have  been  similarly  dealt  with,  and  rolls  it 
to  the  parcel-van. 

There  an  immense  heap  of  these  parcels  is  sorted,  ac- 
cording to  their  places  of  destinniion,  and  delivered  suc- 
cessively lo  the  conductor  of  the  parcel-vans,  who  disposes 
them  in  different  compartments,  according  to  the  places  to 
which  they  are  addressed,  in  sucli  a  manner  that  he  may  be 
able,  as  the  train  passes  along  the  road,  and  arrives  at  the 
successive  stations,  to  deliver  in  a  mass,  and  without  delay, 
the  parcels  corresponding  to  each  station. 

To  expedite  the  business  of  labelling,  printed  labels  are 
prepared,  completely  filled  up  for  all  parcels  which  arc  what 
is  called  liffhi,  that  is  to  say,  under  12  lbs.  weight,  all  such 
being  charged  at  one  uniform  rate.  The  weighing- porter 
calls  out,  in  passing  the  parcels  respectively  to  the  booking- 
clerk,  "  liglit "  for  such  parcels,  and  the  printed  label  is 
immediately  attached  to  them.  But  when  parcels  are  over- 
weight and  subject  to  a  different  charge,  he  calls  out  their 
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weight,  and  the  corresponding  rate  of  charge  is  written  into 
the  label  bj  the  clerk,  and  is  attached  to  the  parceL 

In  the  experience  of  railways,  it  is  foand  that  an  immense 
majority  of  the  parcels  thus  expedited  are  light;  parcels  of 
the  heavier  description  are  generally  such  as  do  not  require 
very  pressing  expedition,  and  are  accordingly  sent  by  the 
goods  trains. 

The  rate  charged  for  the  transport  of  parcels  varies  more 
or  less  on  different  railways,  and  still  more  in  different  coun- 
tries. In  England  the  charge  for  light  parcels  is  sometimes 
as  low  as  6d.y  and  this  includes  delivery  at  the  domicile  of 
the  party  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

For  a  distance  of  about  100  miles,  as,  for  instance,  between 
Birmingham  and  London,  the  charge  is  I5.,  including  deli- 
very at  any  part  of  Birmingham,  and  delivery  in  London 
within  a  radius  of  3  miles  round  the  General  Post-Office. 
The  charge  for  such  parcels  increases  with  the  distance,  in 
the  proportion  of  about  1*.  for  every  additional  100  miles. 
Thus  the  charge  between  London  and  Edinburgh  or  Glas- 
gow is  4s, 

The  establishment,  however,  of  the  uniform  penny  postage 
has  greatly  diminished  this  branch  of  parcel  traffic,  compared 
with  what  it  would  have  been  but  for  this  system  of  postage 
reform.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  no  parcel  would  be  sent  by 
railway  between  London  and  Edinburgh  weighing  less  than 
25  oz.,  inasmuch  as  the  postage  of  such  a  parcel  sent  through 
the  post-office  would  not  exceed  the  railway  tariff.  Indeed, 
this  limit  might  be  fairly  stated  at  a  higher  amount,  because 
the  expediter  can  deposit  his  parcel  in  any  receiving-bouse  ; 
whereas  for  the  railway  he  is  very  limited  in  the  places  of 
delivery,  and  forced  to  observe  more  troublesome  formalities, 
especially  if  the  parcel  be  prepaid. 

Tiie  business  of  the  parcel  department  is  subject,  as  may 
be  expected,  to  great  variation  at  different  times. 

Thus  at  seasons  like  Christmas  it  has  an  enormous  mo- 
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mcntary  increase  in  bolli  directions,  so  that  a  corps  of  Buper- 
numerariea  is  obliged  to  be  emptoyed  at  the  chief  stations. 
The  averuge  daily  aniouat  of  parcels  transmitted  through 
Gome  of  the  London  gtationa  is  nevertheless  surprising. 
Thus  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  2000  parcels  per  day 
are  booke*!  at  the  station  of  the  Nortli-We«tem  Railway. 

On  the  Belgian  railways,  in  1847,  the  numher  of  parcels 
booked  weighing  lecis  than  12  lbs.  tvas  nt  the  averse  rale  of 
750  per  day,  and  the  gross  weight  of  the  parcels  booked 
which  were  above  that  weight  was  at  the  average  rate  of 
120  tons  per  day.  This,  however,  includes  the  piirceU  booked 
at  all  the  stiitioua  for  347  miles  of  railway. 

On  tho  Furis  and  Orleans  Railway  the  arerago  weight  of 
parcels  carried  per  truin,  during  the  year  ending  30ih  June, 
1847,  was  ^  of  a  ton ;  and,  as  there  were  8  trains  per  day,  the 
total  weight  of  parcels  booked  per  day  was  6  tons.  In  tliit 
estimate  are  not  included  the  parcels  brought  by  passengers 
as  part  of  their  luggage,  and  which  were  also  booked  and 
paid  for. 

The  accuracy  with  which  this  part  of  the  business  of  trans* 
port  is  executed  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  not 
above  one  parcel  in  400,000  is  lost." 

The  other  objects  which  compose  the  trafBc  of  a  passenger 
station  ore  horses  and  private  carriages.  These  are  embarked 
at  wharves  especially  provided  for  their  reception  at  the  sta- 
tion ;  and  arrangements  are  made  so  lliat  they  can  he  always 
loaded,  provided  they  arrive  at  the  station  10  or  15  minutea 
before  the  hour  of  starting  the  train.     Horses  travel  in  a 

*  As  an  eiample  oT  ihe  enormous  nmount  of  busiuns  of  this  de- 
scriplion  occasionally  transacted  at  chief  stations,  it  is  stated  that,  io 
Ciirislmas  week,  as  many  as  5000  barrels  of  oysters  have  been  sent  as 
parcels  from  the  Euston  Square  slalioii  of  the  NoHh- Western  Rall.iy 
wiihin  24  hours,  each  barrel  containing  100  oysters.  The  numlfer  of 
these  Hsh.  therefore,  cipediled  from  this  station  ilone  to  the  intenor, 
within  tbe  day,  was  lialf  a  million. 
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i  caUed  a  faoree-box,  which  ie  a  sort  of  locomotive 
tbic,  consisting  of  two  or  three  stoUs,  eo  placed  that  the 
]  in  travelling  stands  sideuaf  s.  Private  carriages  are 
mouDted  on  flat  waggona  called  carriage-trucks,  on  which 
the/  are  secured  by  wedges,  and  properly  tied. 

The  owners  of  private  carriages  have  the  option  either  of 

■  travelling  in  tliem  or  in  the  railway  carriages,     llie  latter 

■  ia  always  the  mu^t  deBtnible  course,  with  a  view  to  safety,  as 

■  vill  be  explained  when  we  come  to  consider  the  causes  of 
Baecidenta  ou  railways,  and  the  rules  to  be  observed  as  con- 
Idocive  to  the  safety  of  the  traveller. 

U     The  riulway  porters  and  agents  charged  with  the  fonna- 

Mioa  of  the  trains  arrange  the  carriuges  composing  each  suC' 

■Besaive    train,   pladng    usnally  in  front  the  haggoge-vans, 

Pkorae-bozes,  and  carriages  of  the  inferior  classes;  the  first- 

elau  carriages  being  generally  placed  in  or  near  the  centre 

of  the  train,  which  is  considered  the  preferable  position  as 

respects  safety.     This  will  be  also  explained  when  we  cotno 

t>  treat  of  railway  accidents. 

I  The  carriages  which  form  the  train  are  screwed  together 
na  to  form  a  solid  and  compact  colnmn,  and  so  that,  upon 
r  cluuige  of  speed,  either  in  slackening  or  accelerating, 
e  should  be  no  collision  between  rehiele  and  vehicle,  as 
AL^caorily  would  be  the  ease  with  any  flexible  connection, 
b  aa  a  chain.  But  in  order  to  prevent  the  shock  whiih 
1  nec«asarily  be  produced  by  change  of  speed  in  a 
ig  mass  80  ponderous,  the  carriages  are  provided  with 
istic  ^pamtus  called  bulfer«,  which  have  cushions  placed 
t  thdr  points  of  junction,  and  are  pressed  by  the  force  of 
'  screw  that  unites  the  carriages  face  to  iace.  These 
■shioDs  are  attached  to  strong  cylindrical  rods  of  iron, 
\i  press  against  springs  having  sullicient  elaetici^  and 
mgtb  to  yield  without  breaking,  and  to  receive  and  mode- 

nnmentum  arinng  from  change  of  speed. 
These  couplings  and  other  arrangements  ore  6Uicl.\y  SX- 
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tencled  lo  by  the  agents  of  the  station,  nhose  business  it  h 
to  form  the  trains  at  Btnrting. 

The  wharf  or  plotform  irom  which  the  passengers  take 
their  departure  is  elevated  above  the  rails  of  the  station  to 
such  a  level  as  to  be  flush  with  the  floors  of  the  corriiiges, 
so  that  the  passengers  step  into  the  carriages  witli  the  sumc 
facility  as  they  would  pass  from  one  room  to  another. 

In  cases  where  the  trains  are  drawn  from  the  passenger 
station  by  a  fixed  engine,  as  ah*eudy  esplained,  this  engine 
is  usually  erected,  not  at  the  passenger  station,  which  would 
be  an  inconvenient  and  objectionable  position,  but  at  the 
most  remote  point  to  which  the  train  has  lo  be  drattTi,  so 
that  the  engine  draws  the  train  towards  it  from  the  sta- 
tion. Thus,  at  the  London  station  of  the  North- Weslem 
Baihvay,  the  passenger  station  is  at  Euston  S(|uare.  and  the 
fixedengino  was  formerly  erected  at  Camden  Town;  and  on  the 
Liverpool  Railway  the  fixed  engine  is  at  the  top  of  the  tunnel, 
the  passenger  station  being  at  Lime  Street.  In  such  cases, 
when  the  train  is  ready  to  start,  a  communication  by  signal  is 
made  from  the  passenger  station  to  the  fixed  engine,  so  that 
the  latter  is  brought  into  operation  when  required.  The 
mode  of  giving  this  signal  varies  in  diflerent  places.  It  has 
in  some  cases  been  done  by  a  tube  containing  compressed  air, 
wliich,  being  suddenly  opened,  a  whistle  is  sounded  by  the 
air  rushing  out  of  the  tube  ;  but  it  is  probable,  henceforward, 
that  the  agent  used  for  this  purpose  will  be  the  wires  of  the 
electric  telegraph. 

Having  thus  explained  the  proceedings  of  the  stations  of 
departure,  let  us  now  pass  to  the  other  side  of  the  railway, 
to  the  station  of  arrival. 

In  cases  where  the  station  is  approached  by  a  tunnel  and 
inclined  plane,  such  ns  has  been  already  described,  on  the 
Korth- Western  Railway  and  at  Liverpool,  signals  are  given 
of  the  approaching  arrival  of  a  train,  so  that  the  agents  of 
the  station  of  arrival  are  prepared  for  it,  and  have  the  rails 
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dear.  The  train  is  not  allowed  to  start  firom  the  fixed 
engine  station  until  the  signal  is  replied  to  from  below,  and 
an  intimation  given  that  all  is  prepared.  These  formalities, 
however,  are  nnnecessarj  on  lines  where  the  locomotiye 
engine  is  enabled  to  arrive  with  the  trains  directlj  at  the 
station.  In  this  case  its  approach  is  signified  bj  the  whistle 
of  the  engine,  which  is  generally  heard  for  more  than  a 
mile  distance;  and  as  the  train  always  begins  to  slacken 
its  speed  at  this  distance,  there  is  abundant  time  for  pre- 
paration. 

Generally,  before  the  entrance  of  the  train  into  the  dep6t, 
the  engine  is  detached  from  it,  passes  off  into  a  siding,  and 
allows  the  train  to  proceed  by  its  momentum  to  the  station, 
where  it  is  brought  up  by  the  brake. 

Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  train,  the  carriages,  omni- 
buses, and  vehicles  of  every  description,  which  wait  to 
convey  the  passengers  to  their  destinations,  are  admitted  to 
a  convenient  place  in  the  depot.  For  the  good  conduct  of 
the  drivers  of  many  of  these,  the  railway  company  makes 
itself,  to  some  extent,  responsible ;  its  title  is  inscribed  on 
their  panels,  and  in  some  cases,  as  they  leave  the  station,  the 
drivers  announce  to  the  gate -porter  the  places  to  which  they 
are  about  to  take  their  fares,  which  is  entered  by  the  gate- 
porter,  with  the  number  of  the  vehicle,  so  that  in  case  of  any 
question  arising  for  articles  left  or  misconduct,  the  number 
of  the  vehicle,  and  the  time  of  its  departure  from  the  railway 
station,  can  be  always  ascertained. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  the  station,  the  agents  and 
porters  of  the  railway  open  the  carriages  for  the  liberation 
of  the  passengers,  while  others  rapidly  unload  the  vans 
containing  the  passengers'  baggage. 

The  distribution  of  this  is  effected  with  inconceivable 
rapidity  and  regularity.  Railway  porters  are  ready  with 
the  utmost  civility  and  promptitude  to  take  charge  of  the 
baggage  of  each  passenger,  and  carry  it  to  the  vehicle  Vj 
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which  he  is  about  to  depart.  The  rules  of  the  compsmea 
exclude  the  payment  of  gratuities  for  theae  Bervices  j  uerer- 
thelesfl,  it  ii  nioet  just  to  say  titat  oothing  can  exceed  llie 
civilit}^  and  obliging  conduct  of  all  the  inferior  agents  tbua 
employed. 

When  the  train  has  been  evacuated,  the  agents  of  the 
railway  takt:  possession  of  it.  One  class  enters  the  carriages 
and  carefully  seurches  them  for  such  articles  as  passengers 
may  have  inadvertently  left  behind  them.  These,  some  of 
vhich  almost  invariably  are  found,  are  taken  to  the  office 
specially  appi'opriated  to  the  purpose,  called  the  Lost  Lug- 
gage Office.  The  carriages  are,  in  fine,  drawn  away  to  the 
depot,  where  they  are  examined  and  cleaned. 

The  "  Lost  Luggage  Office,"  though  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  active  busines;^  of  transport,  is  a  department 
which  dcmantts  notice.  Such  an  office,  established  in  con- 
nection with  all  railway  stations  both  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  and  at  chief  F^tations,  such  as  those  of  London 
and  Paris,  is  an  object  of  considerable  interest. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  operations  of  the  carriage- 
searchers,  who  examine  the  interior  of  the  passenger  coaches 
immediately  after  the  evacuation  of  each  arriving  train. 
They  raise  the  cushions,  search  the  pockets,  take  up  the 
carjiets,  and  diligently  examine  every  part  of  the  carriage, 
and  it  rarely  happens  that  some  articles,  more  or  less,  are 
not  found  which  the  passengers  inadvertently  leave  behind 
them.  These  are  sent  by  tlie  searchers  immediately  to  the 
"  Lost  Luggage  Office,"  where  they  are  delivered  into  the 
1  lands  of  a  clerk,  who  enters  in  a  register  a  description  of 
the  articles,  the  number  and  designation  of  the  carriages  in 
which  they  were  left,  tlie  hour  of  the  arrival  of  the  train, 
and  the  route  wliich  t)ie  carriage,  in  which  the  articles  were 
found,  had  followed.  A  label  is  attached  to  the  article, 
numbered  in  accordance  with  the  entry  in  this  register,  so 
that  at  any  future  period  it  may  be  compared  with  such 
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entry  and  identified.  If  the  article  in  question  is  marked 
with  the  address  of  its  owner,  or  if  anj  indication  of  such 
address  can  be  discovered  from  its  contents,  it  is  sent  with- 
out delaj  to  the  proprietor;  if  not,  it  is  deposited  in  a 
certain  place,  according  to  its  magnitude  and  quality,  where 
it  ia  left  for  a  certain  assigned  time  waiting  for  an  appli- 
cation on  the  part  of  its  owner.  If  at  the  end  of  such 
specified  time,  which  varies  in  different  railways,  no  appli- 
cation be  made,  if  it  be  a  box,  trunk,  or  other  similar  object^ 
it  is  broken  open  and  the  contents  ascertained.  From 
the  contents  the  ownership  is  frequently  discovered,  and  it 
is  restored ;  but  if  no  clue  to  such  discovery  be  thus  obtained, 
then  the  article  is  transferred  to  a  permanent  place  of  deposit 
in  the  office  or  store-room,  where  it  remains  for  a  more 
extended  period,  such  as  one  or  two  years.  K  at  the  end  of 
this  period  no  claim  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  then 
the  article,  with  others  kept  for  a  like  time,  is  publicly  sold 
by  auction  or  otherwise,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  ap- 
propriated as  directed  by  the  managers  of  the  railway. 
Such  proceeds  are  usually  applied  to  some  charitable  object 
in  connection  with  the  railway  business. 

It  frequently  happens  that  applications  are  made  at  the 
railway  stations  for  lost  luggage  which  is  not  found  in  the 
Lost  Luggage  Office.  In  that  case  a  circular  is  despatched 
to  all  the  stations  along  the  line  or  system  of  lines  at  which 
the  passenger  sustaining  the  loss  has  touched,  and  where,  by 
any  possibility,  the  lost  object  might  have  been  left,  and 
answers  are  rapidly  obtained.  Tliis  useful  system  of  inquiry 
is  greatly  extended  through  the  agency  of  the  railway 
clearing-house,  which  we  shall  notice  hereafW.  By  this 
means  such  inquiries  can  be  extended  not  merely  to  all  the 
stations  belonging  to  the  railway  in  which  the  inquiry 
originates,  but  to  all  the  other  railways  spread  over  the  chief 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  notice  of  the  Lost  Luggage  Office 
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better  than  by  quoting  a  part  of  the  description  of  it  given 
by  a  popular  author  in  a  recent  work. 

"  In  this  office  »re  to  be  seen,  in  ahelvea  and  in  com* 
partments,  the  innumerable  articles  which  have  been  left  in 
the  trains  (luring  the  last  two  months,  each  being  ticketed 
and  numbered  with  a  figure  correaponding  with  the  entry- 
book  in  which  the  article  is  defined. 

"Without,  however,  describing  in  detail  this  property,  we 
will  at  once  proceed  to  a  large,  pitch-dark,  subterranean, 
vauhed  chamber,  warmed  by  hot-air  iron  pipea,  in  whicii 
are  deposited  the  flock  of  lost  sheep,  or,  without  metaphor, 
the  lost  luggage  of  the  last  two  years. 

"  Suspended  from  the  roof  there  bangs  horizontally  in  l\iit 
chamber  a  gas-pipe  about  eight  feet  long,  and  as  soon  as  llic 
brilliant  burners  at  each  end  were  lighted,  the  scene  was 
really  astounding.  It  would  be  infinitely  easier  lo  say  what 
there  is  not,  tlian  what  there  is  in  the  40  compartments  llku 
great  wine  bins  in  whicli  all  this  lost  property  is  arranged. 

"  One  is  choke-full  of  men's  hats ;  anollier  of  parasols, 
umbrellas,  and  sticks  of  every  possible  description ;  one 
would  think  that  all  the  ladies'  reticules  on  earth  were  de- 
posited in  a  third.  How  many  little  smelling-bottles — how 
many  little  embroidered  pocket-handkerchiefs — how  many 
little  musty  eatables  and  comfortable  drinkables — how  many 
little  bills,  important  little  notes,  and  other  very  small  secrets 
each  may  have  contained,  we  felt  that  we  would  not  for  the 
ivorld  have  ascertained ;  but  when  we  gazed  at  the  enormous 
quantity  of  red  cloaks,  red  shawls,  red  tartan  pkids,  and  red 
scarves,  piled  up  in  one  corner,  it  was,  we  own,  impossible 
to  help  reflectin*;  that  surely  English  ladies  of  all  ages  who 
wear  red  cloaks,  &c.  must,  in  some  mysterious  way  or  other. 
be  powerfully  affected  by  the  whine  of  compressed  air,  by 
the  sudden  ringing  of  a  bell,  by  the  sight  of  their  friends — 
in  short,  by  the  various  conflicting  emotions  that  disturb  the 
human  heart  on  arriving  at  the  up-terminus  of  the  Euston 
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Station ;  for  else,  how,  we  grayelj  asked  ourselves,  could  we 
possiblj  account  for  the  extraordinary  red  mass  before  us  ? 

^  Of  course  in  this  Rolando-lookiug  cave  there  were  plenty 
of  carpet  bags,  gun-cases,  portmanteaus,  writing-desks,  books, 
cigar-cases,  &c;  but  there  were  a  few  articles  that  certainly 
we  were  not  prepared  to  meet  with,  and  which  but  too 
clearly  proved  that  the  extraordinary  terminus  excitement, 
which  had  suddenly  caused  so  many  virtuous  ladies  to  elope 
from  their  red  shawls — in  short,  to  be  not  only  in  '  a  bustle' 
behind,  but  all  over — had  equally  affected  men  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions. 

**  One  gentleman  had  left  behind  him  a  pair  of  leather 
hunting-breeches !  another  his  boot-jack !  A  soldier  of  the 
22nd  regiment  had  left  his  knapsack  containing  his  kit. 
Another  soldier  of  the  10th,  poor  fellow !  had  left  his  scarlet 
regimental  coat !  Some  cripple,  probably  overjoyed  at  the 
sight  of  his  family,  had  left  behind  him  his  crutches  !  But 
what  astonished  us  above  all  was,  that  some  honest  Scotch- 
man, probably  in  the  ecstasy  of  seeing  among  the  crowd  the 
face  of  his  faithful  Jeannie^  had  actually  left  behind  him  the 
best  portion  of  his  bagpipes  I 

*<  Some  little  time  ago  the  superintendant,  on  breaking  open, 
previous  to  a  general  sale,  a  locked  leather  hat-box,  which 
had  lain  in  this  dungeon  two  years,  found  in  it  under  the 
hat  65/.  in  Bank  of  England  notes,  with  one  or  two  private 
letters,  which  enabled  him  to  restore  the  money  to  the  owner, 
who,  it  turned  out,  had  been  so  positive  that  he  had  left  his 
hat-box  at  a  hotel  at  Birmingham,  that  he  had  made  no 
inquiry  for  it  at  the  railway  office."* 

THE   GOODS   STATION. 

If  the  passenger  station  of  a  great  railway  excite  an 
interest  by  its  animation,  the  goods  station  scarcely  excites 

•  **  Stoken  and  Pokers,"  by  the  author  of  **BubbIe8  from  the  BruDnens 
ofNi 
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leas  by  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  property  io  tht 
transfer  of  wliich  it  is  employed.  The  mere  statemeiu  of 
the  number  of  goods-waggons  used  by  different  railwaj 
companies  will  i(Beif  suggest,  to  some  esteot,  the  immenM 
amount  of  this  department  of  railway  business.  One  railwajr 
company  alone,  tlie  North- Western,  bad  in  active  employ- 
ment during  the  twelve  montba  ending  the  30lh  June,  1849, 
6236  waggons,  and  another,  the  York  and  Xcwcaslle,  1  liTSS' 

The  goods   I'ngines  of  the  former  company  performed, 
witiiin  that  j'ear,  a  mileage  amounting  to  2,882,674  miite, 
and  consumed  about  40,000  tons  of  coke.     The  Belgian  rail- 
ways employed,  during  the  year  1847,  3309  goods  wa^ou, 
which  mnd<;  a  total  mileage  of  nearly  9  millions  of  miles. 
The  Nortli  of  France  Railway  in  the  year  1848  employed 
30()9  waggons,  and  made  a  total  mileage  ofnearly  IS  millioiB     ' 
of  miles.     These  numbers  present  a  lively  picture  of  tka    j 
prodigious  umount  of  the  interchange  of  the  products  of  in-     ' 
diistry  which  takes  place  through  tlii;-  great  agency,  and  the 
business  of  registration,  embarkation,  and  delivery  of  which 
are  necessarily  transacted  at  the  goods  stations. 

It  is  calculated  thnt  from  Ihe  London  goods  station  of 
the  North-Western  liailway  situated  at  Camden  Town  the 
average  number  of  waggons  arriving  and  departing  per 
working  day,  is  nearly  500.  Now  eocli  of  these  waggons  is 
capable,  when  fully  loaded,  of  carrying,  on  an  average, 
nearly  6  tons,  hut  it  is  found  that  tijcir  actual  average  load 
is  only  2J-  tons,  which  would  give  the  weight  of  goods 
arriving  and  departing  daily  at  this  station  alone,  ll2o  tons. 
But  even  this  statement  is  probably  below  the  truth,  since 
we  happen  to  know  that  the  number  of  tons  received  and 
delivered  at  the  Norlh-Western  Railway  within  one  year  by 
Mr.  Pickford  alone,  on  account  of  the  company,  was  at  the 
average  rate  of  very  nearly  900  tons  a  day. 

The  goods  station,  like  the  passenger  station,  consists  of 
two  distinct  departments,  one   appropriated  to   the  goods 
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about  to  be  despatched,  and  the  other  to  the  goods  which 
have  arrived,  and  which  ore  to  be  delivered. 

A  multitude  of  carts  and  yansy  which  serve  as  a  sort  of 
tenders  to  this  department  of  the  railway  business,  are 
employed  in  radiating  through  every  part  of  the  capital, 
which  they  sweep  over  and  collect  such  parcels  of  goods  as 
are  individually  too  small  to  be  sent  by  their  expediters  by 
separate  waggons.  These,  with  the  larger  and  heavier 
parcels  brought  by  independant  drays  and  waggons,  arrive 
without  interruption  during  the  day  and  a  great  part  of  the 
night  at  the  station  of  departure,  on  the  wharves  and  under 
the  sheds  of  which  they  deposit  their  loads.  They  are 
received  by  the  loading  porters,  and  booked  and  labelled  by 
clerks  stationed  on  the  wharves  for  the  purpose.  The 
smaller  parcels,  which  are  extremely  numerous,  are  rolled  in 
barrows  and  trucks,  after  being  sorted  and  classed  according 
to  their  destinations  and  qualities,  to  the  waggons  and  vans 
in  which  they  are  to  be  transported.  The  larger  articles  are 
seized  by  cranes,  lifts,  capstans,  and  other  machinery,  much 
of  which  is  worked  by  steam  power,  and  expeditiously  laid 
on  their  respective  waggons,  having  previously  undergone 
the  processes  of  weighing,  booking,  and  labelling. 

In  all  these  busy  operations,  nothing  is  more  surprising 
than  the  interminable  multitude  of  small  parcels,  especially 
amongst  those  which  arrive  in  London  from  the  cliief 
seats  of  manufacture.  Since  the  establishment  of  this  great 
agent  of  commercial  intercourse,  the  London  retail  dealers, 
instead  of  laying  in  as  formerly,  at  intervals  more  or  less 
distant,  a  large  stock,  now  order  the  goods  as  they  want 
them,  and  these  arrive  in  small  detached  parcels,  some  of 
which  oflen  contain  only  a  single  article.  Thus  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  purchaser  in  a  London  shop  to  order  an 
article  of  household  use  :  the  shopkeeper  sells  it  as  though  it 
were  lying  on  one  of  his  shelves  ready  for  delivery.  The 
moment  the  order  is  received  a  communication  is  despal^^Vift^ 
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to  Sheffield,  liirmiiigham,  or  Manchester  for  the  artick  in 
question,  ami  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  day,  or  at 
latest  within  48  hours,  the  article  is  delivered  to  the  pur- 
It  may  be  n..iked  bow  the  dealer  can  manage  his  busioeM 
subject  to  ihi'  cost  which  must  attend  the  frequent  transnuo- 
sion  of  sucli  isjuail  parcels.     The  answer  is  easy. 

By  the  perfect  organisation  of  the  railway  Eyst^n,  ani 
the  enormous  niiiount  of  transport  executed  by  each  com- 
pany, they  tire  enabled  to  deliver  these  parcels  at  a 
wliich  falls  bill  lightly  on  the  retail  Tendor  and  consumer. 
These  light  parcels,  such  as  objects  of  hardware  from  Bir- 
mingham or  Shelfield,  are  collected,  conveyed,  and  delivered 
at  the  domiiilc  of  tha  retailer  in  London  for  It.,  and  in 
case  of  shorter  distances  the  entire  business  of  the  transport 
collecting,  conveyance,  and  delivery  in  spring-vans  in  Londw^ 
is  actually  executed  for  6rf. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  rates  at  which  parcels 
are  delivered  by  tlie  passenger  trains,  but  tlie  objects  we  now 
refer  to  are  different,  and  for  the  same  or  a  less  cost  of  trans- 
port are  greater  in  weight  and  bulk.  They  are,  however, 
forwarded  by  the  goods  trains,  moving  at  a  slower  speed, 
with  greater  loads,  and  less  promptitude  and  frequency  of 
departure. 

On  the  Nortli-Weslern  Railway,  which  performs  a  larger 
amount  of  goods  business  than  the  other  English  lines,  9 
goods  trains  start  from  each  terminus  every  24  hours,  5 
during  the  night,  and  4  during  the  day, 

A  goods  train  leaves  Birmingham  every  evening  at  SJ 
o'clock,  and  arrives  in  London  by  4  o'clock  the  following 
morning,  and  its  contents  are  distributed  over  all  parts  of 
London  in  two  or  three  hours.  Tims  an  order  sent  by  a 
London  retail  dealer  by  one  of  the  fast  trains  in  the  afternoon 
to  Birmingliam  will  be  responded  to  by  the  goods  train  which 
arrives  at  an  early  hour  the  following  morning.     The  possi- 
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bilitj  of  the  commercial  operation  we  have  described  above 
will  therefore  be  readily  comprehended. 

By  the  goods  trains  which  start  from  London  on  the  dif- 
ferent roads  daring  the  day,  the  products  of  the  London 
markets  which  are  in  demand  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
are  carried  down,  such  as  fish,  fruit,  and  groceries,  hundreds 
of  tons  of  which  are  dispersed  over  the  country,  and  offered 
for  sale  in  the  markets  of  Birmingham  and  other  central 
towns. 

London  fruit  is  thus  supplied  to  the  markets  of  Liverpool 
and  Glasgow.  As  much  as  20  tons  of  this  article  are 
frequently  carried  daily  on  the  North- Western  line  alone. 

The  supply  of  articles  of  consumption  by  these  goods 
trains  to  London  is  of  enormous  amount.  Not  only  cattle 
and  smaller  live  stock,  such  as  sheep,  pigs,  and  calves,  are 
brought  up  in  immense  numbers,  but  meat  ready  killed  is 
brought  in  great  quantities  to  the  London  markets. 


ENGINE   STATION. 

Connected  with  all  the  chief  stations  of  great  railways, 
there  is  an  establishment  which  is  not  unaptly  called  the 
engine  stable.  It  consists  of  buildings  for  the  reception  of 
the  engines  detached  from  the  trains  on  their  arrival,  where 
they  are  cleaned,  put  to  rights,  and  prepared  to  renew  their 
work.  In  short,  these  iron  horses  are  cleaned,  groomed,  fed, 
and  refreshed  so  to  speak,  and  prepared  to  renew  their  peri- 
odical labour.  When  a  train  arrives  the  engine  is  detached 
from  it  while  yet  in  motion,  and  running  on  before  leaves 
its  load  behind.  The  '*  pointsman "  dexterously  shifts  his 
switches,  so  as  to  guide  the  engine  to  another  line  of  rails, 
and  before  the  train  arrives  he  again  shifts  them  back  again 
so  as  to  let  the  train  run  to  the  station. 

The  engine  thus  unharnessed  proceeds  towards  its  stable. 
On  arriving  near  it,  it  stops  over  a  pit  of  some  depth,  ex- 
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carated  between  the  niila.  There  the  tiremnn,  opening  tke 
grate-ltam,  lets  the  coke  wliich  remtuDS  unconsumed  in  tlie 
fire-box  full  into  tlie  pit,  where  it  is  extinguished  by  water. 
He  then  proceeds  with  the  engine  into  the  Blable,  which  i$ 
variously  ccinstructed  on  different  lines,  but  genemlly  in  « 
circular  or  polygonal  form.  In  the  centre  there  is  an  im- 
mense revohing  platform,  called  a  turn-table.  When  the 
engine  arrives  upon  this  it  is  brought  to  a  stand,  and  the 
tfible  is  turned  until  the  engine  is  directed  straight  towards 
its  stall,  into  ivhich  it  is  then  moved. 

Betwet;i>  thi;  rails  in  this  stall  there  is  an  excavation  of 
such  deptli  thnt  a  man  can  stand  upright  in  it  under  the 
engine  wiibout  being  incommoded  by  its  machinery.  This 
pit  is  entered  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  artiticers  to 
examine  the  works  of  tlie  engine,  to  clean  them  and  pot 
them  in  order,  tightening  and  adjusting  all  the  Joints,  and 
oiling  all  the  moving  parts.  The  tubes  of  the  boiler  are 
cleaned,  the  smoke-box  and  chimney  put  to  riglits,  and  the 
interior  of  the  boiler  itself  waslied  clean  at  proper  intervals; 
in  fine,  the  engine  being  put  into  fresh  working  order,  is 
again  rolled  out  on  the  centre  turn-plate,  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  gate,  from  which  it  again  issues  forth  to  its 
labour. 

I  have  adverted  elsewhere  to  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed 
in  healing  the  water  in  raising  the  steam  in  an  engine 
preparatory  to  starting.  In  the  larger  class  of  railwa; 
establishments,  expedients  are  adopted  to  obtain  further 
economy  and  expedition  in  this  process. 

Thus  the  water  is  heated  in  large  reservoirs,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  boiler  at  nearly  the  boiling  temperature. 

Coke  is  already  prepared  in  a  state  of  ignition,  and  thrown 
into  the  fire-box  whilst  in  vivid  combustion.  A  certain 
amount  of  coke  is  thus  saved,  inasmuch  as  coal  is  or  may  be 
used  in  heating  the  water  previously  to  its  introduction  into 
the  boiler. 
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The  same  expedient  may  be  adopted  at  the  seyeral  water 
stationa  on  the  road  where  there  is  a  sufficientlj  active 
traffic  The  water-tanks  maj  be  kept  constantly  heated,  so 
that  the  feed,  when  introduced  into  the  boiler,  does  not 
lower  in  the  same  degree  its  temperature.  When  the  traffic 
is  so  active  that  the  feeding-tanks  are  kept  on  constant  duty, 
it  may  be  economical  to  adopt  this  expedient. 

Many  of  the  larger  class  of  engine-stables  which  we  have 
adverted  to,  contain  from  25  to  30  stalls. 

Attached  to  this  department,  in  all  the  chief  stations,  are 
extensive  workshops  provided  with  all  the  means  for  exe- 
cuting the  smaller  class  of  repairs  necessary  for  the  engines. 
Here  duplicates  are  kept  of  the  moving  parts,  which  are 
most  liable  to  fracture  and  derangement. 

The  larger  class  of  repairs,  as  well  as  the  construction  of 
engineis  is,  however,  conducted  in  larger  establishments, 
which  have  been  erected  at  convenient  places  on  some  of  the 
principal  lines  of  railway. 

CARRIAGE   AND  WAGGON   STATION. 

The  fourth  and  last  department  of  a  chief  station  which 
we  shall  notice,  is  that  which  is  appropriated  to  the  carrying 
stock. 

The  passenger  carriages,  goods-waggons,  and  vehicles  of 
every  description,  are  here  collected  in  proper  sheds,  of 
immense  extent,  adapted  for  their  shelter  and  preservation. 

Here,  after  performing  their  work,  they  are  submitted  to 
the  process  of  cleaning,  internally  and  externally,  all  of 
which  is  executed,  with  admirable  skill  and  dexterity,  by  a 
troop  of  servants  of  the  company,  each  of  whom  is  dis- 
ciplined in  his  duty.  Some  are  appointed  to  clean  the 
panels  and  glasses,  and  are  provided  with  sponges,  chamois- 
skins,  brushes,  cloths,  and  other  utensils  for  the  purpose. 
Others  have  the  duty  of  washing  and  mopping  the  wheels 
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and  carriage,  properly  eo  called,  of  esaminin^  the  grease* 
boxes,  and  re-oiling,  when  necessary,  all  the  moving  parts. 
Another  set  of  agents  have  the  internal  duty,  and  are  pro- 
vided witli  proper  brushes  and  other  implementa  for  cleaning 
theinterior  of  the  first  and  second  class  carriages.  Another  is 
supplied  with  nil,  blacking,  and  brushes  for  putting  to  rigliU 

the  leather  and  sti '*- ''  and  different  parts  of  the 

vehicles.     A  disli,        ^.  u.  s  have  the  duty  of  oiling 

the  buffer-ruils  and  other  movi..^   parts  of  the  vehicles,  a 
of  replenishing  the  grease-boset    by  which  the  axles  and 
journals  of  tim  wheels  are  lubrica  ed. 

It  may  bt'  ni'ctssary  here  to  t  >]iiia  that  the  coDstruction 
of  the  whei.'!s  in  railway  carrii.g-;s  differs  from  that  of  tha 
wheels  of  conimDn  road  vehicles. 

In  the  carj-iayes  used  on  common  roads,  the  axle  is  afc 
tached  to  and  forms  part  of  the  carriage,  and  the  whceti 
turn  upon  it,  a  circular  box  being  formed  in  the  centre  of 
the  wheel  fitted  to  the  nxle,  and  provided  ivitfa  means  itS 
lubrication,  so  that  it  may  turn  freely  upon  the  axle.  In 
railway  carriages,  on  the  contrary,  the  axle  is  permanently 
attached  to  and  connected  with  the  wheels,  both  being  sepn- 
rate  from  and  independent  of  the  carriage.  The  axle  pro- 
jects on  either  side  beyond  the  wheels.  When  the  wheeb 
are  placed  under  the  carriage,  the  bearings  are  outside  the 
wheels,  and  are  formed  into  a  sort  of  fork,  which  rests  out- 
side upon  that  part  of  the  axle  which  projects  beyond  the 
wheel. 

This  outside  bearing,  as  it  is  called,  is  provided  with  a 
small  box  made  of  brass  or  gun  metal,  placed  immediately 
over  the  axle,  called  the  grease-box,  which  communicates 
with  the  axle  by  an  opening  in  the  bottom.  The  top  opens 
by  a  hinged  Hd,  so  ns  to  enable  it  to  be  replenished  from 
time  to  time.  As  the  carriage  passes  along  the  road,  men 
are  prepared  at  appointed  stations  with  grease  cans,  and  they 
go  round  the  carriage  refilling  these  grease-boxes. 
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The  grease  used  for  this  parpoee,  known  by  the  name 
of  yellow  grease,  is  composed  of  tallow,  palm-oil,  soda,  and 
water,  which  are  combined  in  different  proportions,  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  according  to  the  varying  usage 
of  different  railways. 

On  some  of  the  English  railways  the  following  is  the 
customary  proportion  of  these  constitaents  in  lOQO  lbs.  of 


• 


TaDow  -  -            -            •            -  S53 

Pkhn-oU  ....  83 

Soda      •  •            .            •            -  26 

Water    -  -            -            -            -  634 

1000 

On  the  Belgian  railways,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  palm- 
oil  is  used,  the  following  being  the  composition :  -* 

Tallov   .....         83 
Palm^il  .  .  .  -207 

Soda       .....         14 
Water    .....       696 

1000 

This  analysis  compared  with  the  former  shows  in  the  con- 
stituents 3  times  less  tallow,  and  2^  times  more  palm-oiL 

The  only  variation  in  different  seasons  of  the  year  is  that 
the  proportion  of  water  is  augmented  with  the  temperature 
of  the  weather. 

In  the  year  1844  the  quantity  of  this  grease  used  on  the 
Belgian  railways  was  75  tons,  the  cost  of  which  was  84/., 
being  at  the  rate  of  22s.  5d,  per  ton.  The  cost,  according 
to  the  English  composition,  does  not  differ  materially  from 
this. 

The  mileage  of  the  trains  upon  which  this  grease  was 
consumed  was  equal  to  a  single  train  of  14  vehicles  running 
aboat  a  million  of  miles. 

H 
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At  the  cliief  stations  sheds  of  raat  extent  are  prorided  fur 
the  reception  of  the  carriages,  in  which  a  great  nnmber  of 
parallel  lines  of  railway  are  laid  down,  and  ia  which  the 
carriages  itp.  received  for  purposes  of  cleaning  and  repair-  ^ 
At  such  et:iiinns,  also,  workshops  and  artificers  are  provided 
for  the  smaller  class  of  repairs  which  may  be  required  by 
the  carriages  nnd  other  vefaicloE,  and  a  aafficieot  supply  tt 
duplicates  is  kept. 


These  observationa  are  npplica  jle  chiefly  to  principal  sta-    i 
tions.    The  intermediate  stations  which  are  established  along 
the  line  of  railway  vary  in  magnitude  according  to  the  popn- 
lation  of  the  town  or  district  with  which  they  communicate,     , 
the  smallcsl  class  consisting  of  a  single  waiting-room,  boot    | 
ing-office,  ami  two  or  three  clerks  and  porters.  | 

The  number  of  stallona  provided  upon  a  line  of  railway  i] 
necessarily  governed  by  the  density  of  the  population  and 
the  activity  of  the  commerce  and  intercourse  prevailing  in 
the  country  through  which  the  railway  is  carried ;  and  in  this 
respect  railways  differ  very  much  from  each  other,  especially 
on  the  Ciontinent. 

On  the  English  railways  they  are  necessarily  numerous, 
the  population  being  dense  and  busy.  On  May  1.  1848,  the 
total  number  of  miles  of  railway  under  traffic  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  4253.  The  number  of  stations  distributed 
over  this  length  was  1321,  being  at  the  rate  of  a  station  for 
every  3\  miles.  If  the  number  of  stations  on  the  railways 
now  open  be  in  the  same  proportion,  their  number  is  1553. 

The  activity  of  the  intercommunication  which  ts  main- 
tained throughout  the  country  may  be  indicated,  in  con- 
nection with  the  mileage  of  the  traffic,  by  the  nnmber  of 
stations  combined  with  the  number  of  departures  which  take 
place  daily  from  them,  which  are  seen  in  the  time-tables. 
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RAILWAY  BEFBESHKENT-BOOMS. 

It  would  be  an  anpardonable  omissioa  if  this  exposition 
of  the  arrangements  made  by  the  railway  companies  for  the 
coovenience  of  the  public  in  their  embarkation  and  dis- 
embarkationy  and  other  accessories  of  transport,  were  con- 
cluded without  some  notice  of  the  railway  refreshment-rooms. 

The  stage-coach  traveller^  who  dates  his  experience  from 
an  epoch  anterior  to  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  will  not 
forget  the  miseries  of  the  road  incident  to  coach  breakfasts, 
lunches,  dinners,  and  suppers ;  and  the  squabbles  about  the 
bill,  the  wretchedness  of  the  fare,  and  the  indefinite  cravings 
of  the  waiters,  the  watermen,  luggage-porters,  and  other 
interminable  animals  of  prey,  which  ever  infested  the  coach 
taverns. 

These  are  now  among  the  things  that  were,  and  are  hence- 
forward consigned  to  the  novelist  and  the  historian  of  the 
manners  of  a  past  age. 

The  railway  traveller  finds  at  those  points  of  his  route 
where  the  train  stops  for  the  purpose  of  refreshment,  magni- 
ficent salons,  luxuriously  furnished,  warmed,  and  illuminated. 
In  these  are  established  bufiets  and  all  the  appliances  ne- 
cessary for  the  supply  of  every  variety  of  refreshment  which 
each  class  of  travellers  can  possibly  desire.  These  being 
placed  directly  or  indirectly  under  the  control  of  the  railway 
authorities,  are  organised  and  disciplined  in  the  most  admi- 
rable manner.  A  tariff  of  prices,  most  moderate  in  amount, 
guarantees  the  traveller  from  extortion.  The  attendants 
being  all  paid  by  the  company  or  its  subordinates,  neither 
desire  nor  expect  gratuities,  and,  indeed,  the  acceptance  of 
such  is  strictly  forbidden. 

As  the  trains  which  move  in  opposite  directions  always 
keep  different  sides  of  the  road,  and  as  the  practice  of 
crossing  the  line  is  attended  with  much  personal  danger,  as 
will  be  shown  when  we  come  to  consider  the  causes  of 

H   9 
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accidenU  on  railwajs,  the  railway  companies  have  in  geaeni, 
at  the  refreshment  stations,  erect»fd  two  buildings,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  line,  in  each  of  which  a  series  of  refreshmenl- 
rooms  is  provided. 

The  upper  part  of  these  buildings  is  appropriated  to  lod^ng- 
rooms  for  the  superintendents  and  waiters  of  the  rooms,  aad 
the  two  buildings  are  usually  cotiuected  by  a  bridge  crossing 
the  road,  ao  that  the  attendants  can  pass  with  facility  from 
one  to  the  other  without  incurring  the  danger  of  passing  over 
the  line. 

In  these  establishments  a  certs  in  nnniber  of  the  wiuten 
and  superintendents  sit  up  during  the  night  by  tarn^  to 
attend  on  the  passengers  arriving  by  the  night-trains. 
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CHAP.  IX. 
THE  CLBAHING-HOUSE. 

When  some  progress  had  been  made  in  the  completion  of 
the  vast  network  of  iron  roads  which  now  overspreads  the 
United  Cngdom,  and  when  railway  after  railway,  to  the 
number  of  some  thirty  or  forty,  had  been  successively  opened 
for  traffic,  and  had  effected  junctions  with  each  other,  so  as, 
in  reality,  to  form  one  connected  system  of  internal  com- 
munication, though  under  numerous  independent  administra- 
tions, an  inconvenience  arose  which  for  some  time  appeared 
to  menace  the  operations  of  railway  establishments  with  in- 
surmountable difficulties. 

The  exigencies  of  the  transport  had  no  relation  with  the 
arbitrary  limits  which  separated  the  domain  of  one  company 
from  that  of  another.  Passengers  and  goods  required  to  be 
booked  and  continuously  transported  from  one  point  of  the 
kingdom  to  another.  But  no  company  possessed  the  power 
to  do  more  than  carry  the  passenger  or  the  goods  to  the 
limits  of  its  own  line ;  there  they  were  handed  over  to  another 
company,  who,  in  like  manner,  carried  them  over  its  terri- 
tory, and  transferred  them  to  a  third,  and  so  on.  Each 
company  had  its  own  independent  machinery  of  transport, 
consisting  of  engines,  carriages,  waggons,  and  vehicles  of 
every  description.  It  had  its  own  system  of  financial  ope- 
rations and  accounts,  and  its  own  tariff;  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  the  traveller  was  compelled,  in  passing  every 
boundary  between  the  rails  of  two  adjacent  companies,  to 
pass  from  one  carriage  to  another,  with  his  luggage,  no  matter 
what  might  be  the  inconvenience  attending  such  an  operalioii) 

H  3 
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arising  from  inclemency  of  weather,  or  from  tlie  hour  of 

Great  as  was  this  inconvenience,  that  which  attended  the 
transhipment  of  goods  was  in6nitely  more  grave.  The 
waggons  had  to  be  unloaded,  and  their  contents  discharged 
upon  wharvc?  and  platforioB ;  and  these  had  again  to  be  re- 
loaded upon  t  he  wHggODS  of  the  <   her  company. 

Such  an  Ojiifration  was  not  oniy  attended  with  great  ex- 
pense, which  must  necessarily  fall  upon  the  expeditor  of  the 
goods,  but  also  with  serious  delay,  damage,  and  risk  of  loss. 
In  short,  the  inconvenience  to  the  public  was  so  enormons, 
and  the  clamour  which  it  excited,  both  among  the  eommercial 
classes,  and  those  who  travelled  by  the  railways,  was  so 
irresistible,  tiiat  it  became  manifest  that  some  arrangement 
must  be  adopted  by  which  the  public  would  be  accommodated, 
and  the  traflic,  both  in  goods  and  passengers,  expedited  over 
the  railways  of  different  companies  without  being  rebooked, 
repacted,  or  transhipped. 

The  point  was  practically  conceded,  and  the  traffic  of  all 
descriptions  carried  wit) lout  interruption  from  the  lines  of 
one  company  to  tliose  of  another. 

But  this  immediately  produced  grave  inconveniences  and 
diflieulties  among  the  companies.  A  portion  of  the  re- 
ceipts which  was  paid  into  the  hands  of  each  company,  at 
various  stations,  had  to  be  paid  over  to  other  companies 
upon  whose  lines  the  tra$c,  whether  in  goods  or  passengers, 
was  carried.  But  besides  this,  the  vehicles  of  every  sort, 
belonging  to  one  company,  were  unavoidably  used  to  carry 
traflic  upon  the  lines  of  other  companies. 

Hence  arose  an  intolerable  chaos  of  cross  accounts,  out  of 
which  sprung  vexatious  disputes  and  much  litigation. 

The  confusion  and  difficulty  were  at  length  removed,  and 
this  system  of  complicated  debits  and  credits  was  reduced  to 
perfect  clearness  and  order  by  a  happy  thought  suggested  by 
the  operations  of  th;  London  bankers.     The  similarity  of  the 
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reciprocal  claims  of  the  railway  companies  arising  out  of  the 
operations  just  explained,  to  those  of  the  London  bankers 
arising  from  the  bills  and  cheques  drawn  upon  the  others, 
received  by  each  of  them  daily,  struck  the  mind  of  Mr.  K. 
Morison,  who  suggested  the  plan  of  establishing  a  railway 
clearing-house,  founded  on  principles  identical  with  those 
which  had  been  so  successfully  brought  into  operation  in  the 
Bankers'  clearing-house. 

It  is  known  that  a  cheque  drawn  upon  any  London  banker 
may  be  paid  to  any  other  London  banker,  and  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  customer  who  presents  it ;  the  banker  receiving 
it  undertaking  to  obtain  its  liquidation  from  the  banker  on 
whom  it  is  drawn. 

This,  however,  is  effected  only  in  an  indirect  manner; 
and,  as  we  shall  see^  the  liquidation  is  accomplished  without 
the  actual  presentation  of  the  cheque,  or  its  payment  in  cash. 

It  is  now  about  three  quarters  of  a  century  since  the 
banking  operations  of  London  became  so  extensive  and  com- 
plicated, that  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  daily  settle- 
ment of  the  bills  and  cheques  respectively  payable  by  each 
London  banker  to  the  others  called  into  existence  the  es- 
tablishment now  known  by  the  name  of  the  "Clearing- 
house," which  is  located  in  Lombard  Street,  in  the  building 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Post-Office.  This  establishment 
is  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  conmiittee  delegated  by 
bankers,  who  mutually  associate  for  this  purpose.  Two 
salaried  functionaries,  called  inspectors,  have  its  inmiediate 
management,  and  are  there  present  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  From  time  to  time  during  the  day,  the  bankers 
severally  transmit  to  this  office  the  cheques  and  bills  which 
they  receive,  and  which  are  payable  by  other  bankers.  As 
fast  as  they  arrive  they  are  sorted,  and  classed  according  to 
the  bankers  by  whom  they  are  payable,  so  that  the  cheques 
and  bills  payable  by  each  banker  to  the  various  other  bankers 
are  classed  together. 
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The  clerks  from  the  several  bankers  who  bring  to  the 
clearing-house  the  bills  and  cheques  receirable  by  them  late 
at  the  same  time  an  account  of  the  bills  and  cheques  which 
have  arrived  at  the  clearing-house,  and  which  are  payable 
by  theoi,  qd<1  are  thus  enabled,  towards  the  close  of  the  day, 
to  make  up  in  their  private  books  an  aecourf,  as  well  of  the 
cheques  and  bills  payable  by  them,  as  of  those  receivable  by 
them. 

The  reception  of  bills  and  cheques  is  continued  at  the 
clearing-house  until  four  o'clock,  fter  which  it  ceases  ;  and 
the  interval  from  that  time  i  i  about  half-past  five  is 
devoted  to  the  adjustment  of  tun  accounts,  which  is  accom- 
plished in  the  ibUowing  manner: — 

The  clearing-house,  by  a  fiction,  makes  itself  the  common 
debtor  and  the  common  creditor  of  all  the  bankers.  It  debits 
each  banker  with  the  amount  of  the  cheques  and  bills  payable 
by  him  lo  every  other  banker,  and  it  credits  him  with  the 
amounts  of  all  the  cheques  and  bills  receivable  by  him  from 
every  other  banker.  This  operation  is  facilitated  and  expedited 
by  a  simple  printed  form,  which  occupies  a  sheet  of  paper 
consisting  of  three  columns;  the  left  and  right-hand  columns 
being  left  blank  for  the  debits  and  credits,  and  the  centre 
column  being  printed  with  the  names  of  the  bankers  asso- 
ciated in  the  clearing-house  alphabetically  arranged. 

One  of  these  accounts  is  filled  up  after  four  o'clock,  as 
between  the  clearing-house  and  each  banker.  The  amounts 
of  the  bills  and  cheques  receivable  by  such  banker  are  written 
on  the  right-hand  or  credit  column,  opposite  to  the  names 
respectively  of  the  bankers  by  whom  such  bills  or  cheques  are 
payable,  and  the  amounts  of  the  bills  or  cheques  payable  by 
such  banker  are  written  on  the  left-hand  or  debtor  column, 
opposite  respectively  to  the  names  of  the  bankers  to  whom 
such  bills  or  cheques  are  payable. 

These  statements,  thus  filled  up,  may  be  considered  as  a 
debtor  and  creditor  account  between  the  clearing-house,  re- 
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presenting  all  the  bankers  collectively,  and  the  single  banker 
with  whom  such  account  is  formed. 

When  thus  fiUed  up,  the  statement  is  examined  hy  the 
clerk  of  the  banker  in  question,  and  each  item  is  bj  him 
rerified  hy  reference  to  the  clerks  of  the  several  other 
bankers.  When  thus  verified,  it  is  returned  to  the  inspector, 
who  signs  it,  and  either  receives  or  pays  the  balance  which 
appears  at  the  foot  of  each  account,  according  as  the  debits 
exceed  the  credits,  or  the  credits  exceed  the  debits. 

It  is  dear  that  the  sum  of  the  balances  receivable  by  the 
clearing-house  must  be  precisely  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  ba- 
lances payable  by  it,  so  that  the  amount  which  it  receives  on 
the  one  hand  liquidates  the  amount  which  it  has  to  pay  on 
the  other ;  and,  in  reality,  as  must  necessarily  have  been  the 
case,  it  becomes  the  mere  agent  or  channel  through  which 
the  payments  pass  from  one  bank  to  the  other. 

In  the  practical  working  out  of  the  business,  there  are 
numerous  details,  such  as  certain  mutual  settlements  between 
clerk  and  clerk,  with  the  sanction  of  the  inspector,  which, 
being  of  no  importance  to  the  principle  of  the  institution, 
need  not  be  noticed  here. 

To  render  clearly  intelligible  the  operations  effected  by 
the  railway  clearing-house,  which  has  been  established  upon 
principles  analogous  to  those  of  the  bankers',  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, first,  to  explain  the  reciprocal  interchange  of  business 
which  takes  place,  creating  systems  of  mutual  credits  and 
debits  between  company  and  company. 

The  number  of  companies  who  have  combined  their 
operations  in  this  manner  is  at  present  (Nov.  1849)  forty- 
five,  comprising  all  those  whose  railways  lie  north  of  a  line 
passing  from  Bristol  through  London  to  Harwich;  in  fact,  all 
the  railways  of  the  kingdom,  except  the  Great  Western,  the 
South- Western,  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South-Coast,  the 
South-Eastern,  and  their  branches  and  collateral  lines. 

These  railways  possess  887  stations^  at  any  one  o(  vi\i\<:^ 
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traffic  msy  be  booked  for  any  other;  tbe  conseqaeuce  of 
which  is,  that  there  are  nearly  four  hundred  thousuid 
different  pairs  of  places  within  the  circle  of  operations  of 

the  united  compaDies^  between  which  traffic  maj  be  trans~ 
mitted.  In  possing  from  any  one  such  station  to  &ny  other, 
the  traffic  may  pa^  over  part  of  any  or  all  of  the  lines  of 
the  combLiii;J  companieB  with  a  ich  continuity  of  progress 
as  if  the  whole  system  were  under  the  government  of  a  angle 
company. 

The  service  of  the  transport,  whether  of  passengers  or 
goods,  consist)',  tirst,  in  the  service  of  embarkation,  which 
includes  all  the  formalitiea  observed  at  the  statioa  of  de- 
parture, consisting  of  booking,  weighing,  loading,  packing, 
&c.;  secon<lly,  of  the  transport,  properly  so  colled,  which  is 
represented  by  n  mileage ;  and,  thirdly,  of  the  formahlies  and 
services  of  (he  utations  of  arrival,  where  the  traffic  is  un- 
loaded, dischai^ed,  and  delivered,  and  frequently  sent  to  the 
domicile  of  the  party  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

A  certain  rate  of  charge,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
traffic,  being  agreed  upon  for  each  of  these  parts  of  the 
service  of  transport,  the  sum  receivable  for  each  object  of 
transport  must  be  divided  among  tbe  companies  over  whose 
lines  it  passes,  including  those  at  whose  stations  the  traffic 
is  received  and  delivered.  But  the  sum  payable  for  such 
transport  is  received  either  by  the  company  at  whose  station 
the  traffic  is  booked,  or  by  the  company  at  whose  station  it  is 
delivered,  or  partly  by  one  and  partly  by  the  other. 

Two  companies  must  he  therefore  debited  with  the  sums 
they  thus  receive,  and  they,  as  well  as  other  companies 
intermediate  between  them,  over  whose  lines  the  traffic  may 
have  passed,  must  be  credited  in  the  stipulated  proportion, 
according  to  the  mileage. 

The  first  object  to  be  attended  to  by  the  railway  clearing- 
house is  to  adjust  these  complicated  debits  and  credits,  as 
well  for  passengers  as  for  every  species  of  goods,  with  sim- 
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plicitjy  ckamesa,  and  dispatch,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  give  rise  to  subsequent  disputes. 

But  besides  the  interchange  of  credits  for  traffic,  a  most 
complicated  account  arises  out  of  the  circumstance  already 
explained,  for  the  use  of  the  rolling  stock.  The  waggons  of 
each  of  the  numerous  companies  which  enter  into  the  union 
of  the  clearing-house  are  driven  indifferently  over  the  lines 
of  all  the  others,  carrying  traffic  for  various  companies,  and 
sometimes  transporting  a  load  no  part  of  which  is  to  be 
credited  to  the  company  owning  the  vehicle  in  which  it  is 
borne. 

By  mutual  agreement,  a  certain  fixed  rate  is  charged  for 
the  use  of  each  class  of  vehicle,  and  every  company  over 
whose  lines  the  vehicles  of  other  companies  pass,  being  in 
the  first  instance  credited  for  the  traffic  carried  by  these 
vehicles,  is  debited  for  the  use  of  the  vehicles  themselves  in 
which  such  traffic  is  carried.  A  mileage  account  must 
therefore  be  kept  of  all  the  rolling  stock  of  all  the  combined 
companies,  so  that  the  course  of  each  vehicle  may  be  traced 
from  day  to  day  and  from  hour  to  hour,  and  so  that  its 
mileage  may  be  debited  to  such  companies  as  may  have 
shared  its  use  ;  and  in  case  of  undue  delay  at  the  stations  of 
any  company,  a  demurrage  may  be  charged,  according  to  a 
stipulated  condition,  proportional  to  such  delay. 

To  adjust  in  a  satisfactory  and  equitable  manner  these 
accounts  for  the  mutual  use  of  the  rolling  stock  is  the 
second  function  of  the  clearing-house. 

The  passenger  traffic  being  liable  to  a  government  duty 
payable  on  booking  to  the  company  at  whose  station  pas- 
sengers are  embarked,  must  necessarily  pay  this  duty  in 
advance,  and  must  pay  it  for  the  entire  trip  for  which  the 
passenger  is  booked.  This  duty,  however,  is  chargeable  in 
the  proportion  of  a  mileage  to  all  the  companies  over  whose 
lines  the  passenger  travels.  Hence  an  account  must  be  kept 
in  which  the  booking  company  will  be  credited  for  the  duty 
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thua  paid,  mid  ibe  eereral  companies  over  wlwse  lines  the      i 

passenger  is  carried  would  be  debited  in  proportion  to  Ihe 
mileage  for  tlieir  respective  shares  of  the  amount.  | 

When  the  claims  of  one  company  upon  another,  arising 
out  of  these  trnn tactions,  are  not  liquidated  within  a  stipu- 
lated time,  tliey  are  subject  to  interest  at  a  rate  agreed  upon.      I 
An  interest  a(.-i:uunt  must  therefore  be  kept  between  com- 
pany and  comjiany,  I 

Luggage,  parcels,  and  other  objects  of  traffic  being  liable 
to  be  lost  or  unduly  delayed,  claims  and  complaints  arise 
between  company  and  company.     The  settlement  of  such      | 
claims  enters  into  the  class  of  operations  to  be  transacled      I 
by  the  clearing-house.  1 

Such  are  llie  principal  functions  which  the  institution  of 
the  clearing-Iioiise  is  called  on  to  discharge.  ' 

Let  us  no^v  consider  the  manner  in  which  these  operations       ! 
are  effected. 

The  central  clearing-house  is  established  in  London,  in  a 
building  situate  near  the  Euston  station  of  the  North- 
Western  Railway.  It  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  a 
body  of  managers  elected  by  the  companies,  in  which  each 
company  is  represented. 

This  central  office  has  agents  at  all  the  stations  comprised 
within  the  circle  of  the  united  companies. 

In  adjusting  the  mutual  debits  and  credits  of  the  compa- 
nies, no  company  is  regarded  either  as  the  debtor  or  creditor 
of  any  other,  but  the  clearing-house  is  the  common  creditor 
and  the  common  debtor  of  all.  We  shall  explain  succes- 
sively the  mode  in  which  each  glass  of  claim  is  arranged,  be- 
ginning with  the  most  important, 

THE  GOODS   TRAFFIC   AKD  LIVE   STOCK. 

From  each  of  the  887  stations  goods  are,  or  may  be,  for- 
warded daily  to  any  or  all  of  the  other  886  stations.  An 
account  of  such  goods  so  forwarded,  with  the  sums  paid  and 
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received  for  each  parcel,  is  kept  at  each  of  these  stations, 
and  a  copj  of  this  account,  written  in  black  inky  is  forwarded 
daily  to  the  central  clearing-house  in  London. 

In  like  manner,  at  each  of  the  887  stations  a  quantity  of 
goods  is,  or  maj  be,  received  daily  from  any  or  all  of  the 
other  stations,  an  account  of  which  is  kept.  A  copy  of  this, 
written  in  red  inky  is  daily  forwarded  to  the  central  clearing- 
house in  London. 

The  central  clearing-house  thus  receives,  or  may  receive, 
887  black  and  887  red  accounts  daily ;  the  black  reporting 
all  the  goods  which  have  been  forwarded  from  all  the  sta- 
tions, and  the  red  reporting  all  the  goods  which  have  been 
received  at  all  the  stations. 

Now,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  goods  which  are  received 
can  neither  be  more  nor  less  than  the  goods  which  are  for- 
warded, the  red  accounts  must  correspond  exactly  with  the 
black  accounts,  although  the  items  will  occur  in  a  different 
order.  A  parcel  of  goods  dispatched  from  one  station  must 
have  arrived  at  some  other,  and  a  parcel  of  goods  which  has 
arrived  at  any  station  must  have  been  dispatched  from  some 
other.  Thus  an  entry  in  the  black  accounts  must  have  a 
corresponding  entry  in  the  red  accounts,  and  an  entry  in 
the  red  accounts  must  have  a  corresponding  entry  in  the 
black  accounts. 

This  is  what  ought  to  take  place,  supposing  no  error  in 
the  accounts  and  no  miscarriage  in  the  transport;  but  in 
practice  it  is  found  that  this  perfect  accordance  is  never 
realised,  and  that  there  is,  upon  an  average,  somewhere 
about  thirty  per  cent,  daily  of  entries  in  the  one  which  have 
no  corresponding  entries  in  the  other.  This  discrepancy 
arises  from  one  of  three  causes, — /irsty  from  an  entry  being 
made  of  an  object  dispatched,  which  object  has  been  acci- 
dentally, or  through  error,  mislaid ;  secondfyy  from  an  entry 
being  omitted  of  an  object  received,  although  that  object  may 
have  been  received ;  and,  thirdly y  from  a  miscarriage  en  rotUe. 
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At  the  cenlrul  clearing-hoQse,  where  the  two  statements  of 
accounts,  blaek  nnd  red,  are  compared,  and  their  diecre- 
panciea  detecit'il,  letters  are  written  to  such  of  the  Btatioiia 
where  the  eri'ors  have  been  committed,  giving  notice  of  the 
omission,  anil  demanding  explanation.  Rectifications  and 
explanations  en^ue,  and  the  aceouDts  ore  finally  adjusted. 

The  central  clearing-house  having  opened  an  account  with 
each  of  the  torapanies,  credits  each  with  the  sums  which 
appear  to  be  receivable  by  it  from  the  system  of  account! 
explained  abuve,  and  debits  it  for  the  sums  with  which  it 
appears  to  be  chargeable. 

At  the  close  of  each  month,  these  several  acconnts  between 
the  cleariog-liouse  and  the  compaoiea  respectively  are  ba- 
lanced. In  some  of  these  the  balances  are  in  favour  of  the 
clearing-hou*e,  in  others  in  favour  of  the  company;  but  Irom 
the  nature  of  the  transactions,  these  sets  of  balances  must 
be  precisely  eijual ;  the  sum  due  to  the  clearing -ho  use  by  the 
debtor  companies  must  be  equal  to  the  sum  owing  by  the 
clearing-house  to  the  creditor  companies.  The  debtor  com- 
panies having  liquidated  their  balances,  the  clearing-house 
distributes  the  sum  it  receives  between  the  creditor  com- 
panies, in  the  proportion  of  their  respective  balances. 

But  if  the  debtor  companies,  or  any  of  them,  fail  to  liqui- 
date their  balances  within  a  specified  time,  then  the  clearing- 
house debits  such  companies  with  interest  on  such  balance 
at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent. ;  and  it  credits  those  creditor 
companies  whose  balances  it  fails  to  liquidate,  in  consequence 
of  such  delay,  with  interest  at  the  same  rate.  Thus  the 
interest  credits  will  be  exactly  equal  to  the  interest  debits. 

P«SENGER  TRAFFIC. 

When  passengers  are  booked  at  any  railway  station  for 
any  other  station,  they  pay  their  full  fare,  and  receive  a 
stamped  ticket,  on  which  is  indicated  the  place,  day,  and 
hour  of  their  departure,  and  the  place  of  their  destination. 
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On  arriying  at  their  destination  thej  deliver  np  this  ticket 
to  the  agents  of  the  station  of  arrivaL  Carriages  and  horses 
booked  are  represented  in  like  manner  by  tickets  or  cheques, 
which  are  deHvered  up  on  their  arriyaL  Parcels  and  baggage 
are  entered  on  a  way-bill,  in  which  are  indicated  the  places 
of  their  destination,  and  the  sums  paid,  or  to  be  paid,  for 
them. 

Each  station  sends  daily  to  the  central  clearing-house  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  passengers  of  each  class  which  it 
has  booked,  with  their  places  of  destination,  and  the  sums 
received.  It  sends,  also,  a  statement  of  the  horses,  carriages, 
and  parceb  booked,  with  like  paiticulars. 

Each  station  likewise  sends  to  the  central  clearing-house 
all  the  tickets  which  have  been  delivered  by  passengers  who 
have  arrived  there  daily,  as  well  as  the  cheques  for  carriages 
and  horses,  and  likewise  a  statement  of  the  parcels  and  lug- 
gage which  it  has  received. 

At  the  central  clearing-house  the  tickets  are  examined 
and  classed,  and  their  number  in  the  gross  of  each  class  com- 
pared with  the  number  in  the  gross  of  the  passengers  who 
have  been  booked.  These  two  ought  to  correspond,  and 
any  discrepancies  are  notified,  and  ultimately  explained  and 
adjusted.  This  operation  is  facilitated  by  a  course  observed 
in  all  the  booking-offices,  in  consequence  of  which  the  pas- 
senger tickets  of  each  class  are  issued  in  numerical  order, 
each  ticket  being  stamped  with  a  separate  number,  and  the 
numbers  following  each  other  consecutively  for  each  class 
daily  from  1  to  10,000. 

The  account  for  parcels  is  dealt  with  in  a  manner  precisely 
similar  to  that  which  has  been  already  explained  in  the  case 
of  merchandise. 

The  clearing-house  debits  the  companies  respectively  for 
the  sums  they  have  received  for  all  these  objects,  and  it 
credits  them  according  to  the  stipulated  rate  for  the  mileage, 
embarkation,  or  delivery  of  such  as  have  passed  over  their 
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lines,  for  each  as  they  have  booked  and  embarked,  and  snch 
as  they  have  discharged  and  delivered. 

These  accounts  are  balanced  monthly,  and  dealt  wilU  in 
the  Bame  manner,  esactly,  as  has  been  already  explained  in 
the  case  of  goods. 

The  passenger  tickets,  after  having  been  duly  exainioed 
and  classed,  so  aa  to  regulate  the  clearing-house  accounta, 
are  returned  to  the  companies  respectively, 

A  separate  account  is  kept  of  the  Government  duty  payable 
for  passengers,  and  which,  as  has  been  observed,  is  exacted 
from  the  company  with  whom  the  pa^enger  is  booked, 
though  chargeable  to  all  the  companies  over  whose  lines  the 
passenger  is  carried,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  mileage. 
The  clearing-house  credits  the  company  which  books  for  the 
entire  amount  of  the  duty  it  has  paid,  and  then  debits  all  tha 
companies  over  whose  lines  the  passengers  are  carried,  in- 
cluding the  booking  company  itself,  with  their  respective 
proportions  of  the  duty,  according  to  the  portion  of  the  lines 
over  which  the  passengers  have  been  carried. 

Although  the  clearing-house  accounts  are  only  furnished 
monthly  to  the  several  companies,  yet  a  weekly  abstract  of 
the  account  for  the  traffic  in  passengers  and  goods  is  sent  to 
them  respectively,  to  enable  them  to  make  up,  aa  is  customary, 
their  weekly  returns  of  traffic. 


Tlie  clearing-house  lias  agents  posted  at  all  the  points  of 
junction  of  the  lines  of  different  companies  at  which  traffic 
is  liable  to  pass  from  one  to  another.  The  duty  of  these 
agents  is  to  register  tlie  number  and  quality  of  each  vehicle 
which  passes  from  one  line  to  another,  indicating  its  owner. 
They  also  register  the  number  of  the  tarpaulins  by  which 
waggons  are  covered,  and  wliich  do  not  necessarily  constitute 
a  part  of  the  waggon,  nor  always  belong  to  the  same  owners. 
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The  clearing-house  agents  at  all  the  stations  keep  a  similar 
register.    A  comparison  of  all  these  registers,  copies  of 
nrhich  are  sent  up  to  the  central  clearing-hoase»  enables  the 
aathorities  there  to  trace  the  course  of  every  waggon  over 
the  network  of  lines,  and  to  ascertain  its  daily  mileage  on 
each  line,  and  the  time  it  has  been  detained  at  the  stations 
respectively.    The  clearing-house  by  these  means  is  enabled 
to  debit  the  companies  respectively  at  a  stipulated  rate  of 
mileage  for  the  use  of  the  waggons  or  of  the  tarpaulins,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  to  credit  the  companies  who  own  the 
same  for  like  sums.    A  statement  of  accounts  representing 
the  use  of  the  rolling  stock  is  thus  evened  between  the 
clearing-house  and  the  companies  respectively.    In  each  of 
these  accounts  there  appears  on  the  credit  side  the  sums  due 
to  the  company  for  the  use  of  its  waggons  and  tenders  by 
other  companies,  and  on  the  debit  side  the  sums  due  by  it 
for  the  use  of  the  waggons  and  tenders  of  other  companies 
upon  its  lines.     The  balances  of  these  accounts  are  settled 
monthly,  and  are  subject  to  precisely  the  same  observations 
as  the  balance  of  the  traffic. 

Finally,  all  questions  and  claims  respecting  lost  luggage 
or  parcels  are  made  and  arranged  through  the  agency  of  the 
clearing-bouse.  When  any  parcel  or  other  object  has  failed 
to  arrive  at  its  destination,  or  when  any  passenger  misses  a 
portion  of  his  luggage,  notice  is  sent  to  the  Lost  Luggage 
Office  and  the  Clearing-house,  with  an  indication  of  the 
route  over  which  the  passenger  travelled,  or  the  station  at 
which  the  lost  object  was  booked.  A  communication  is 
immediately  sent  to  all  the  stations  along  the  line  indicated, 
with  a  description  of  the  object  lost,  and  answers  are  duly 
received.  Li  general  the  object  is  recovered  if  lost  upon  the 
road. 

The  enormous  extent  of  the  transactions  in  the  settlement 
of  which  the  agency  of  the  clearing-house  is  employed  may 
be  imagined  from  the  following  circumstances: — 
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The  number  of  commuaications  made  doily  from  the 
central  clcaring-hoase  to  the  provincial  stations  respticling 
errors  and  oaiifsione  in  the  reports  of  traffic  are  estimated 
at  two  hundred  and  fifty.  The  number  of  distinct  accuunu 
settled  and  balanced  monthly  for  the  goods  trafEc  aloue  is 
estimated  at  about  five  thousand. 

The  monthly  account  furnished  to  each  of  the  companies 
who  are  united  in  the  establishment  of  the  clearing-house 
contains  for  each  station  of  each  company  a  statement  of  the 
weights  of  each  object  of  traffic,  the  distances  on  the  re- 
speciire  lines  over  which  it  is  carried,  the  expenses  of  its 
embarkation  and  disembarkation,  and  the  balance  on  the 
total  tratHc  at  each  station. 

These  monthly  accounts  are  considered  final  so  far  as 
respects  their  settlement,  and  in  ease  the  companies  fail  to 
liquidate  tliem  they  are  chargeable  with  interest;  but  any 
errors  or  omissions  which  may  be  detected  in  tbem  are 
corrected  and  allowed  for  in  the  accounts  of  the  subsequent 
month. 

As  an  example  of  the  complexity  of  the  accounts  settled 
by  this  establishment,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  tbe 
parcel  department  alone  the  majority  of  parceb  booked  are 
under  twelve  pounds  weight,  and  the  total  charge  for  their 
embarkation,  transmission,  and  delivery,  frequently  does  not 
exceed  four  shillings.  Thus,  from  any  part  of  Birmingham 
to  any  part  of  London  the  charge,  including  cartage  and  de- 
livery, is  only  one  shilling,  and  the  charge  between  London 
and  the  remotest  part  of  Scotland  is  only  four  shillings. 
These  charges  have  to  be  debited  among  oil  the  companies 
oyer  whose  lines  and  in  whose  waggons  the  objects  may 
have  been  conveyed.  In  tliis  way  one  shilling  has  sometimes 
to  be  credited  to  three  companies. 

1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  K.  Morison,  the  manager  of  the 
clearing-house,  for  the  following  return  of  the  present  sta- 
tistics of  the  establishment :  — 
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CkanmfJkoMM  SUduUktfir  Fear  emding  /mm  SO.  1849. 

Kumber  of  ndlway  eompuiies  asMidated  in 

the  clearing  sjstem           ...  45 

length  of  anodated  lines    ...  3,633 

Average  length        -            -             .             -  80J  miles. 

Number  of  stations  supplying  returns           -  887       „ 
Amount  of  accounts  passed  through  deaiing- 

house  -  -  -  -  .  1,691,72(W.  12». 
Tons  of  goods  included  in  these  accounts  -  2,215,407 
Number  of  passengers,  do.  -  .  -  696,407 
Their  total  mileage  -  ...  103,240,304 
Average  mileage  per  passenger  -  -  148 
Kumber  of  waggons  on  which  the  clearing- 
house charged  mileage  ...  487,304 
Number  of  passenger-coaches,  do.  -  -  79,260 
ATcrage  number  of  junctions  crossed  per 

passenger             ....  1*85 

The  principle  which  has  been  brought  into  successful 
operation  in  the  clearing-house  admits  of  still  more  extensive 
application,  which  doubtless  it  will  receive. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  arrangement,  even  so  far  as  it  is 
hitherto  developed,  is  to  facilitate  such  an  interchange  of  the 
use  of  the  rolling  stock,  and  the  service  of  the  stations  between 
company  and  company,  as  to  render  their  benefits  in  a  great 
degree  common  to  alL  Each  company  by  this  expedient 
maintains  a  stock  not  only  for  its  own  traffic,  but  to  some 
extent  for  the  traffic  of  other  companies,  and  in  exchange 
receives  the  benefit  of  the  stock  and  the  stations  of  other 
companies. 

The  perfection  to  which  this  system  tends  would  be,  that  a 
common  rolling  stock  should  be  kept  for  all  the  companies,  in 
the  support  of  which  they  should  as  it  were  club,  each  con- 
tributing a  share  to  its  maintenance,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  traffic  transported  by  it. 

At  present  the  interchange  is  limited  to  the  vehicles  of 
transport,  the  engines  of  each  company  being  confined  in 
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their  moremenfa  to  the  lines  of  the  company  to  which  they 
belong ;  but  there  ia  nothing  which  should  prevent,  und«r 
proper  nrruDgements,  the  same  inlerehonge  of  locomotive 
power  as  now  takes  place  with  so  much  adrantage  in  the 
carrying  stock. 

In  line,  the  clearing-house  m«y  ultimately  grow  into  on 
establishment  for  the  maintenance  of  a  general  locomotive 
and  carrying  stock  for  the  use  of  all  the  railways,  to  be  sup- 
ported by  t)ie  railways  in  common,  and  charged  to  them  in 
the  proportion  in  which  they  use  it. 

So  far  as  regards  the  management 'of  the  traffic,  there  is 
nothing  which  should  limit  the  operntion  of  the  clearing- 
house to  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

By  proper  arrangements,  the  same  reciprocal  conveniences 
now  obtained  by  the  railway  companies  in  reference  to  the 
traffic  booked  tlirough,  as  it  is  teclmically  called,  might  be 
extended  to  the  entire  continent  of  Europe,  so  that  pas- 
sengers or  goods  might  be  booked  at  any  station  on  any 
English  railway  for  any  station  on  any  continental  railway. 
The  fare  might  be  received  on  booking  either  wholly  or  par- 
tially, and  might  be  distributed  between  the  various  lines 
over  which  the  traffic  should  pass,  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
at  present  is  among  tlie  railways  which  are  united  under 
the  clearing  system. 
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T*HE  moTement  of  the  passenger  traffic,  like  that  of  the  draw* 
ing  and  carrying  stock,  is  expressed  by  its  mileage. 

If  the  distance  in  miles  over  which  the  passengers  are 
individoally  transported  be  added  together,  the  aggregate 
will  be  their  total  mileage,  and  will  express  the  number  of 
passengers,  each  of  whom  being  carried  one  mile  would  give 
a  mileage  equal  to  the  actual  traffic 

The  nuleage  of  the  different  classes  of  passengers  is  a 
matter  of  easy  calculation  from  the  records  of  the  booking- 
office  The  ticket  delivered  to  each  passenger  expresses  the 
stations  of  departure  and  arrival,  from  which  the  distance 
travelled  can  be  at  once  ascertained.  In  the  following  table 
is  exhibited  the  total  number  of  passengers  of  each  class 
carried  on  the  English  railways  during  a  period  of  6A  years 
ending  the  31st  Dec.  1848,  together  with  the  total  mileage 
of  each  class. 


Tabl'Lae  Analysis  of  the  Moyement  of  Passengers  on  the  Railways 
of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  Six  Tears  and  a  Half  termi'  j 
nating  Disc.  31.  1S48. 

For  twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1843. 
1st  class  -             -            -            - 
2d  class    -             -             -             - 
3d  class   -             -             -             - 

Totals 

Number 
booked. 

ToUl  Mileage.  | 

4,576,540 

11,998,512 

6,891,844 

118,990,040 

172,778,573 

86,148,050 

23,466,896 

377,916,663  ; 
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,  For  twelve  months  ■ndiog  Jnnu  30.  1844. 

Sd  clus    .              .              -             . 
3dcla»   .             .              .              - 

Tout! 

K„-  i.^.~.| 

W93,333 

t3JIG9,6S6 
9.100,584 

14a226.632 
191,083.478 
11 3,757 JOO 

27.763,603 

445,067,410 

For  twelve  monlh.  enduiK  June  30,        15. 

i             I«  cU™  - 
2d  class    . 
Sdelaw   - 

TM>1> 

5,644,1  G3 
14.663,825 
1^481.966 

146,748,938 
211.187,880 
168.515,812 

33,791,234 

SW,4Sl,9Sa 

For  lirelve  toonlhs  cndlDg  June  SO.  1846. 

lildflSS- 

2dcla»    - 
adclws   - 

ToUl> 

6,595,876 

17,903,788 
19.359.380 

192.513,342 

328,372,790 
277,483,586 

43,790,984 

798,269,708 

For  twelie  month*  eading  June  30.  1S4T. 
I M  class  - 

2ddi«.    -             -              -             . 
3dcl>a.&c. 

Total, 

7,110.940 
20,3l3.'M>e 
B3,987,2Se 

173,702,839 
310,974,797 
320.327,929 

51,332,162 

805.005,363 

For  tireUe  months  ending  June  30.  1 348. 
Ill  clus   .                -                -                - 
2d  class    . 

Totils 

7.190.779 
21,690.510 
29.083,783 

180,380.693 
34e.4GT,044 

3-8,1 67, 19fi 

57.965,071 

907.014,933 

For  ail  months  ending  DcccmbiT  31.1  S-JS. 
isl  class  .              -             .             . 
2d  cla^    .... 
Sdclaaa   - 

3,743,602 
12.191,549 
15,695.141 

100,933,787 
201-550,815 
220,836.080 

Totals 

31.630,299 

523,lGg,682 

From  the  data  supplied  from  this  table  we  are  enabled  to 
collect  the  average  daily  amount  of  transport  in  passengers 
executed  by  the  railways. 

To  do  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  divide  the  mileage  in 
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each  of  the  aboye  periods  by  the  number  of  dajrs.  In  like 
manner,  to  aioertain  the  ayerage  distance  travelled  bj  each 
passenger  booked  in  the  successive  periods,  it  is  necessary  to 
divide  the  number  given  in  the  second  column  by  the  corre- 
sponding numbers  in  the  first  column. 

Finally,  to  determine  the  average  number  of  passengers 
booked  per  day,  it  is  only  necessary  to  divide  the  numbers 
in  the  first  column  respectively  by  the  number  of  days. 

The  following  will  be  the  results :  — 


TABOLAm  AvALTsa  of  fbe  daily  Mileage,  average  Distance  trayelled  by 
Fkaengen,  and  aTenge  Numbers  booked  on  the  Railways  of  the 
Umted  Kingdom. 


For  twelTe  months  ending  June  SO.  1S4S. 
IstelasB  .  .  .  .  - 
Sd  class  ..... 
Sd  dass      ..... 

Totals  and  averages   - 

For  twelre  months  ending  June  30. 1844. 

1st  dass 

Sddass 

Sddass 

Totals  and  averages    - 

For  twdve  months  ending  June  30.  1845. 
1st  class     .        .        .        .        . 

Sddass 

Sddass 

Totals  and  averages  - 

For  twdve  months  ending  Jime  30.  1 846. 
1st  dass     .        .         -        .        . 

Sddass 

Sd  dass      .        .        .        .        - 

Totals  and  averages 


Averace 

daily 
MUeage. 


travelled  p,„enger» 
booked 


326,000 
473,366 
236,022 


1,035,388 


384,182 
523,516 
311,664 


1,219,362 


402,050 
578,597 
461,687 


1,442,334 


bjeadi 

PaMeo. 

ffer. 


26  <X) 
14-40 
12-50 


16-10 


26-00 
14-40 
12-50 


16-03 


26-00 
14-40 
12-50 


15-57 


527,434 
896,637 
760,229 


2,184,300 


dally. 


12,538 
32,873 
18,882 


64,293 


14,776  1 
36,355  ' 
24,933 


76,064 


15,464 
40,180 
36,935 


92,579 


29-50 
18-33 
14-33 


18-22 


17,879 
49,057 
53,039 


119,975 
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For  twelre  month)  ending  June  30.  1847. 
l>t  cU-ss 

adcW 

3dr!ass 

Totals  and  aiengcs    - 

1  For  twelve  monllis  ending  JuiiB  30.  1848. 

'2d  class 

3delas5 

Totals  Hrf  .Tumge.   - 

For  six  [DODth<  ending  Dec  31.  1848. 

1               IMcl™ 

MdclMS 

3dclrua 

Totals  and  averages    - 

475.898 
B51,9Bi 

877.61] 

24-40       19.504 
14-16,    ei,"978 
15-74  1  139,440 

2,305,494 

494,1 6S 
954,704 
1,036,074 

1600 

13-O0 

15-65 

19.767 
79!698 

3,484.944 

1S9.I34 

553,330 
i,  104388 

1,808,964 

16-50 
14-00 

es.3M 

86J54 

2,S66,6Ba 

10-54 

iT3,:7g 

Tlie  results  of  this  table  are  remarkable,  aud  with  manj 
will  be  untspectcd.  Tbe  average  distances  travelled  by  the 
different  classes  of  passengers  which  are  exhibited  in  the 
second  column  are  much  smaller  than  might  have  beea 
supposed.  Thus  the  lirst-class  passengers  booked,  takeo 
one  with  another,  traveiletl  only  27  miles  even  in  the  last 
half-year,  when  the  distance  was  increased  comparativelj 
with  previous  results. 

Tlie  average  distance  travelled  by  second  and  third-ehus 
passengers  are  16  and  14  miles  respectively. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  average  distances  obtained  ia 
this  way,  that  although  they  are  correct  for  any  system  of 
railways  conducted  under  single  management,  yet  that  as 
paascDgers  who  start  from  a  station  on  one  railway,  pass 
successively  during  the  same  trip  over  the  lines  of  one  or 
more  other  companies,  they  will  figure  in  the  returns  as  so 
many  different  passengers  booked ;  that  they  will  therefore 
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ondnlj  augment  the  divisor  by  which  the  mean  distances 
are  calculated,  and  therefore  give  average  distances  under 
the  truth. 

To  ascertain  to  what  extent  this  objection  prevails,  we 
ahall  take  advantage  of  some  returns  of  the  traffic  which 
passes  from  railway  to  railway,  given  by  Mr.  Morison,  the 
manager  of  the  railway  clearing-house. 

According  to  these  returns,  the  total  number  of  passengers 
who  went  from  one  railway  to  another  in  the  year  1845  was 
517,888,  and  the  total  mileage  of  these  passengers  was 
75^783,149.  The  average  distance  travelled  per  passenger 
was  therefore  146  miles.  The  average  length  of  the  railways 
severally  was  41  miles,  therefore  the  average  number  of 
junctions  crossed  by  each  passenger  was  in  that  year  3*61. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  each  of  these  passengers  counted 
in  the  total  booked  as  3*61  passengers,  and  we  shall  obtain 
the  true  number  booked  by  subtracting  from  the  total  tbe 
above  number  of  through  passengers  multiplied  by  2*61. 
Thus  we  have, 

ToUl  number  booked  in  1845-6-  -  -     43,790,984 

Deduct  for  passengers  booked   more  than 

ODce  -  -  -  517,888x2-61       -       1,351,688 


42,439,296 

Dividing  then  the  total  mileage,  798,269,708,  in  1845-6, 
by  this,  we  find  for  the  average  distance  actually  travelled 
by  each  passenger  booked  18  8  miles  instead  of  18*2. 

Since  1846,  owing  to  the  amalgamations,  the  average 
length  of  the  independent  lines  is  less,  and  therefore  the 
correction  would  produce  still  less  effect  on  the  computed 
average  distance. 

The  number  of  the  passengers  recorded  in  the  clearing- 
house for  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1849,  was  (see 
p.  163.) 

696,407, 
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and  their  totol  mileage  wti»  ^^M 

103,240,160.  ^^P 

Taking  the  halves  of  these  numberB  as  approximately  re- 
presenting thp  through  passenger  traffic  for  the  half-year 
ending  December  31.  1848,  we  have  the  nnmber  of  through 
passengers  for  that  half-year — 

348,203. 
and  their  mikage 

.51,620,080. 
The  average  distance  travelled  by  each  tlirongh  passenger 
was  therefore 

H8'2. 

But  the  total  length  of  the  associated  railways  was 


and  their  nucibcr  was  45.     Their  averse  length  wu  there- 
fore 80-7  miles. 

Dividing  1482  by  80-7,  we  obtain  1-83  as  the  overage 
number  of  junctions  crossed  by  each  through  passenger. 

To  find,  therefore,  the  true  number  of  through  passengers 
booked,  we  must  subtract 

348,203  X  0-83  =  289,008, 
from  the  total  number  of  passengers  for  the  half-year  ; — 

From  31,6iK),292 

Sublrid  2fl9,0O3 

Remuni        a\  ,341,384. 

which  is  therefore  the  actual  number  of  passengers  booked. 
Dividing  the  total  mileage, 

523,169,682, 
by  this,  we  obtain 

16-7, 
instead  of  lS-5,  as  the  average  distance  travelled  by  each 
passenger. 
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It  is  evident^  therefore,  that  the  through  traffic  produces 
no  efiect  worthy  of  attention  on  the  average  distances. 

I  find  that  similar  results  are  obtained  on  foreign  rail- 
ways; so  that  it  maybe  assumed  as  a  principle  of  high  gene- 
rality in  the  commercial  phenomena  of  railways,  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  passengers  consists  of  tho&e  who  travel 
short  distances. 

The  second  and  third  columns  of  the  preceding  table 
taken  tc^ether,  exhibit  in  the  most  complete  manner  the 
actual  daily  traffic  in  passengers  on  the  railways.  In  the 
third  column  we  have  the  actual  average  number  of  pas- 
sengers of  each  class  which  were  booked,  and  in  the  second 
column  we  give  the  average  distances  which  they  travelled. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  results  above  obtained  for 
the  year  1846  are  exceptional,  that  year  appearing  to  have 
been  one  in  which  the  movement  of  the  population  was  cha- 
racterised by  extraordinary  activity  as  compared  with  preced- 
ing years.  While  the  total  mileage  of  1845,  as  compared  with 
1844,  was  only  increased  about  20  per  cent.,  the  total  mile- 
age of  1846,  as  compared  with  1845,  was  increased  50  per 
cent.  We  find  that  the  average  distance  travelled  by  all 
classes  was  augmented  from  26  to  29  miles  for  the  first  class, 
from  14  to  18  for  the  second,  and  from  12  to  14  for  the 
third,  after  having  been  stationary  for  the  three  preceding 
years,  and  that  they  returned  to  their  former  amount  in  the 
following  years. 

As  might  be  expected,  however,  on  different  lines  and  in 
different  localities,  the  average  distances  travelled  by  the 
different  classes  vary  within  considerably  wide  limits.  In 
order  to  exhibit  this  interesting  statistical  fact,  I  have  com- 
puted separately  the  average  distance  travelled  by  the  seve- 
ral classes  of  passengers  on  eleven  of  the  principal  systems 
of  railways  in  England,  and  also  upon  all  the  remaining 
lines  collectively,  and  give  the  results  of  this  calculation  in 

the  following  table :  — 

I  s 
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TiBDi-Aii  Anjilibis  of  the  average  Di«Uncei  IniTelled  by  Passengm 
vhich  lenninaled  an  June  30.  184T, 

N«n«<rfIWI«T.- 

AtrriK*  DIMimn  Ira- 

Tellad  per  Fu- 

i|c,-.. 

Id 

London  nod  North- W«teni  - 
Great  Western     - 
SlidUnd      -         -         ,         . 
London,  BrigbtDD,  and  South 
Coast       .         -         .          - 
London  and  Cambtidge 
London  and  Colchester 
Brixtoland  Birminghain 
London  and  Soulh-Weslam  • 

York  and  Norlh  Midland      - 
LanciHhire  and  Yorlishire      - 

-    iffl,-.. 

32-00 
,  33-00 

26-eO  1  22-00 

39-00     SS-00 

2S-00 

89-00 

20-00 

23-00 
SO-UI/    lB-00 
10-60       7  10 

as-oo 

44-00 

12-00 
18-00 

3iS-00 
29-00 

ie-00 

11-00 
9-30 

Man. 

4019 
29-fi6 
16-85 

1700 
36-23 

39-18 
23-92 

Sl-04 
12-T5 
8-55 

Gentrat  avenges 

24-40     14-70 

1416  1          15H         11 

To  ascertain  the  proportion  in  which  each  class  of  j 
sengera  contributed  to  the  business  of  the  railways,  i 
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be  necessary  to  compare,  lal,  the  numbers  booked  of  the 
respective  classes  with  the  total  number ;  and,  2nd,  the 
quantity  of  mileage  they  respectively  employed,  with  the 
total  amount  of  mileage  executed.  I  have  accordingly  made 
such  a  calculation,  and  the  following  are  the  results. 


Tabuuh   An.lt«9  of  the    ProporlLon  of  Bniiness  supplied  to  the 
RaLiirays  of  the  United  Kinsdom  bj  Hie  several  Clashes  of  Pa^ 

For  twelve  monlhs  ending  June  30.  1843. 
1  a  class  .... 
Sdclaai    - 
3d  class   ■ 

Totals 

'°H'JP 

Cl'ii7'lne?m 

19-5 
51-1 
29-4 

31-5 
45-7 
33 -S 

100^ 

.000 
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For  twelTe  months  ending  Jnna  3a  IB44. 

adelan  .              .              .              . 
SdtOui   ,              -              -              - 

Total! 

Fot  tvelre  months  ending  Joim  3a  1 S45. 

Sdeka  .            .            .            . 
3d  das*  .            .            .            . 

Total) 

For  twelTe  months  ending  June  30.  184G. 

1st  C1>B    - 

Sdclui  - 

3dcU»   .... 

ToUU 

For  welw  months  ending  June  30.  1847. 
li«  elaa  ■ 
9dela»  . 
Sddais    .             -             .             . 

Totals 

For  twdTe  months  ending  June  3a  1B48. 
lit  ela«  .... 
Sdclais    ■ 
3dela*i    - 

Totals 

:  For  lii  monthi  ending  Dec.31.  1848. 

lit  ela*9  .            .            .            - 

,          edci™  . 

3d  class    . 
1                                             Totals 

NumlHrof 
InmnlW 

m 

"~"l9-4 

47-7 

31-5 
489 
85-e 

lOO-O,. 

100-0 

16-7 
43-* 

S7-9 
401 
139-0        1 

100-0 

100-0 

14-9 
40-9 
44-3 

84  1 
34-8 

lOO-O 

lOO-O 

13-8 

39  5 
46-7 

81 'S 
38-6 
39  9 

lOO-O 

100-0 

13-4 
37-4 

so-a 

19-8 
38-4 
41-8 

1000 

100-0 

19-3 

38 '5 
43-3 

118 

38-6 
49-6 

100-0 

100-0       i 

Hence  it  appears  that  in  erer^  point  of  vitw  in  which  the 
business  of  a  railway  can  be  considered,  the  two  inferior  class 
passengers  form  its  chief  source. 
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The  busiuess  consists  conjointly,  ns  has  been  ab-eadj  abowo, 
in  that  of  the  stations  and  that  of  the  road:  in  the  reception, 
registration,  and  embitrkation,  and  in  the  discharge  and 
disembarkation,  which  coRstitute  the  business  of  the  etv 
tions ;  and  in  the  transport,  properly  so  called,  which  cwi- 
Btitutes  the  biisinesa  of  the  road.  The  former  ie  in  the  ratio 
of  the  number  of  passengers  booked,  irrespective  of  the 
distances  they  are  carried ;  the  latter,  on  the  contrarj-,  is  in 
the  direct  ratio  of  their  average  mileage,  or  the  distance 
they  are  carried,  irrespective  of  their  number.  Accordingly, 
it  follows  that  the  numbers  in  the  Srst  column  of  the  above 
table  are  the  moduli  of  the  1  nness  transacted  in  the 
stations,  and  tho^te  in  the  second  alumn  the  moduli  of  the 
business  transacted  on  the  road. 

Taking  tlit;  average  of  all  the  results,  it  may  be  stated  thai 
the  business  supplied  to  the  stations  by  the  three  classes  of 
passengers,  first,  second,  and  third,  is  in  the  ratio  of  the 
numbers  1,  3,  and  4  ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  second  and 
third-class  ])assenger8  collectively  supply  seven-eighths  of  the 
entire  business. 

It  appears  aUo  from  the  second  column,  that  the  same 
predominance  prevails  with  the  inferior  classes  in  supplying 
the  business  of  the  road.  The  mileage  employed  by  the 
second  class  is  double  that  of  the  first,  and  the  mileage 
employed  by  the  third  class  is  two  and  a  quarter  times  that 
of  the  first;  the  relative  proportion  of  transport  among  the 
three  classes  being  as  the  numbers  4,  8,  and  9,  very  nearly. 
The  second  and  third  classes  collectively,  therefore,  emphiy 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  mileage. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  relative  proportion  of  third- 
class  passengers  to  the  other  classes  underwent  a  considerable 
augmentation  from  1845  to  1847.  The  causes  of  this  are 
easilyexplained.  Previously  to  1846,  the  carriages  provided 
for  third-class  passengers  were  frequently  without  roofs  or 
windows.      The  third-class  trains  were  started   at   incon- 
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Tenient  hooray  and  were  transported  at  a  oomparativelj  slow 
rate.  In  fact^  the  companies  appeared  to  study  the  means 
which  were  most  likely  to  discourage  the  use  of  these  cheap 
trains,  prompted  apparently  by  the  apprehension  that,  the 
more  affluent  classes  resorting  to  them,  the  revenue  and  the 
profits  from  the  other  trains  would  be  diminished.  By  these 
means  the  labouring  classes  were  in  a  great  measure  de- 
prived of  the  benefits  of  this  mode  of  transport. 

The  attention  of  the  legislature  was  called  to  this  in  1846, 
when  an  act  was  passed  with  a  view  to  secure  to  the  poorer 
classes  the  means  of  travelling  by  railway  at  moderate  fares, 
and  in  carriages  in  which  they  might  be  protected  from  the 
weather.  It  is  incumbent  upon  all  railway  companies  to 
whom  the  act  extends  to  provide  by  one  train,  at  the  least, 
on  every  week-day,  and  also  on  Sundays  (if  they  work  on 
that  day),  a  conveyance  for  third-class  passengers  to  and 
from  the  terminal,  and  other  ordinary  passenger  stations  of 
the  railway. 

The  hour  at  which  this  train  starts  is  regulated  by  the 
commissioners. 

The  train  must  travel  at  an  average  rate  of  speed  not  less 
than  twelve  miles  an  hour  for  the  whole  distance  travelled, 
including  stoppages.  It  must  take  up  and  set  down  pas- 
sengers at  every  passenger  station. 

The  carriages  must  be  provided  with  seats,  and  protected 
from  the  weather  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  commis- 
sioners. 

The  charge  is  not  to  exceed  a  penny  a  mile. 

There  are  provisions  as  to  luggage,  and  children  under 
three  years  of  age  are  to  be  taken  without  charge,  and  above 
three  years  and  under  twelve,  at  half  the  charge  for  an  adult 
passenger. 

The  carriages  that  have  been  approved  of  by  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  conveyance  of  third-class  passengers  are 
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generaUj  comroodioua,  protected  rrom  the  weather,  lighted 
and  ventilated,  nnd  in  many  instances  provided  with  lights 
St  night,  although  thia  is  not  required  \ij  the  act. 

The  fares  in  no  case  have  been  allowed  to  exceed  Id-  per 
mile  (and  some  companies  are  in  the  habit  of  charging  less). 
The  regulations  of  the  act  in  reference  to  the  weight  of 
luggage  allowed  to  Daaaengers,  and  the  fares  to  be  charged 
for  children,  have  iforced,  and  are,  in  most  cases,  in 

conformity  with  tho  -cstions  of  the  commission  era,  stated 
in  the  printed  time-  of  the  railway  companies. 

These  regulatiop"       m  imi  tely  followed  by  the  great 

increase  of  the  reh  >  of  third-class  pa^sifngers, 

exhibited  in  the  above  wuie. 

It  would  be  highly  interesting  and  instructive  to  inves- 
tigate the  proportion  in  which  the  business  of  the  railways  is 
supplied  by  passengers,  classified  according  to  the  distances 
they  travel.  To  accomplish  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
possess  returns  of  the  average  mileage  of  the  passengers 
classed  according  to  certain  given  limits  of  the  distances  for 
which  they  are  booked.  1  have  not  obtained  such  a  return 
for  the  English  railways,  nor  am  I  aware  whether  such  data 
have  been  recorded ;  but  I  have  procured  some  from  foreign 
railways,  which  will  elucidate  this  point.  Hud  which  will  be 
found  in  subsequent  chapters. 

On  comparing  together  the  results  of  successive  years, 
there  appears  a  tendency  to  augmentation  in  the  relative 
numbers  of  the  lower  classes  booked,  as  well  as  of  the 
mileage  they  employ. 

It  appears  from  the  table,  p.  167-8,  that  the  daily  passenger 
service  of  the  railways  has  gradually  augmented  for  the  last 
two  years,  but  in  a  difTerent  ratio  for  difierent  classes  of  pas- 
sengers. 

In  the  following  table  I  have  exhibited  the  rate  at  which 
the  average  daily  passenger  traffic  has  increased  since  1843, 
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TA»t.   »bo»ing   tlic   Ilfllo  at  -hich  llie   iveMg*    D.ily    Pasaeogei 
TrmiBe  ha<  .ugmenied  on  the  Railwayi  of  the  United  Kingdom 
duting  tb«  Six  Yens  and  mHBtfamding  OecemLerSI.  1S48. 

Twelve   monthf    ending 
June  30.  1814. 

IrtcUo          -         - 
9d  cIh           ■         ■ 
3delus 

Touli  and  »enfa    • 

„l^,'^r^Toffgi^A 

Ia<T««,perC».t.aBl 

ToUl  Id- 

ToUl  In- 

S2 

Number 
IknkKl. 

J8,I8S 
50.ISO 
7J,G43 

%SS8 
3,489 
ftOJl 

Jl-8 

11-1 

13-3 

11-8 
13-a 

183,974 

11.771 

11-8 

II  8 

,  TweUt    months    ending 

June  30.  1845. 
,            l«tcUB          -         ■ 
3d  c1u> 
3d  ck»>           ■         • 

Tatak  uid  nengn    - 

76/JSO 
I05.2S1 
9S5.6SS 

S.936 

7307 
18/M3 

12-3 
IS-3 
196 

13 '3 
ia-3 

19-6 

406,943 

STflSe 

14-0 

14-4 

Twelte    montbi    ending 
June  30.  1846. 

in  el»         -        • 

Id  cIh 

3dcbu( 

ToUli  and  ■veragei     - 

SOI. 434 

483,371 
534.207 

5,341 
16,184 
S4.1S7 

16-S 

19-0 

149 
S80 

1,148,913 

55,682 

Sl'l 

18-7 

Twel«    montb.    ending 
June  30.  1B4T. 
IM  clu» 
SdcliB 
!            3deliu.           -         - 

Total!  and  aieraga    - 

149,BM 
37B.619 
641,589 

6.96S 
Si/J85 
43.096 

14-6 
IB-0 
37 -B 

15-6 
17-7 
92-8 

1,170,106 

7S,I47 

81-3 

SI -7 

1  TweUe    monthi    eniUng 
Jun«3aiM8. 

Sd  cUm           -         - 
3d  clan           -         - 

Total)  and  atengn    - 

I6S.I66 

sooloss 

7.339 
36.796 
60,816 

15 -S 
20-2 
43-8 

IS'8 
18-2 
4S-8 

1.449^56 

94,841 

24-0 

34  8 
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Sii  monlhs  ending   Dc- 

cembital.  1B*M. 
1st  claw 
Sd  clau 
3J  du»<           -         - 

Totds  uid  aver»p«    - 

„iss.'r^ 

iHRMt  per  t>nl.  oe 

SS 

Toul  In- 

1^       rt 

7.9M 
67!47S 
109,486 

16-9 

lfi-3 
15-6 

87-7      1     S7-0     1 

We  perceive  in  these  results  the  same  tendency  which  is 
uniformly  manifested  in  the  progress  of  the  traffic,  to  vastly 
greater  increase  in  the  inferior  than  in  the  superior  claw 
of  passenger  traffic. 

It  will  not  be  without  interest  to  compare  the  prodigious 
extent  of  locomotive  service  rendered  hy  steam  power  on 
railways,  with  the  amount  of  horse  power  by  which  the  same 
service  would  he  executed.  The  experience  of  stage-coach 
proprietors,  in  business  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  establishes 
the  general  fact  that  a  fast  coach,  travelling  between  any 
two  distant  places  both  ways  daily,  requires  to  work  it 
as  many  horses  as  there  are  miles.  The  average  load  of 
such  a  coach  is  found  to  be  about  two-thirds  of  what  it  is 
capable  of  carrying.  Thus,  supposing  it  to  be  capable  of 
carrying  15  persons  inside  and  out,  its  average  load  would 
be  10. 

Tliese  ten  passengers  would  be  carried  both  ways  one 
mile  per  day  per  horse.  The  daily  locomotive  service  of  a 
horse  thus  working  is  therefore  represented  hy  twenty  pas- 
sengers carried  one  mile. 

If  we  would  then  ascertain  the  number  of  horses  which 
would  be  necessary  to  execute  the  service  of  the  railways,  it 
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is  only  necessary  to  divide  their  daily  mileage  by  20 ;  the 
quotient  will  be  the  number  of  horses  required. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  six  months  ending  Dec.  31. 
1848.  The  daily  mileage  of  the  passengers  generally  during 
these  six  months  was  2,866,682.  This,  divided  by  20,  gives 
143,334,  which  would  therefore  be  the  number  of  horses 
working  d^ly  in  stage-coaches,  which  would  execute  the 
passenger  traffic  of  the  railways  which  took  place  during 
this  half-year. 

It  is  worth  while  to  compare  the  cost  at  which  this  amount 
of  public  service  has  been  performed,  with  that  at  which  it 
would  have  been  effected  by  stage-coaches.  In  making  such 
a  comparison  it  must  be  observed,  that  railway  transport 
presents  three  sources  of  relative  economy ;  1st,  the  saving 
of  fare ;  2dly,  the  saving  of  time ;  and  3dly,  the  saving  of 
tavern  expenses  on  the  road. 

Before  the  establishment  of  railways  on  their  present  scale, 
the  average  fares  of  mail  and  stage-coaches,  including  the 
allowance  to  guards  and  coachmen,  which  are  not  chargeable 
to  railway  passengers,  were  as  follows: — 

Per  100  MUei. 
«.  d. 

Mail  (inside)              -  -  -  -  58  0 

„    (outside)            -  -  -  -  SO  0 

Fast  coach  (inside)    -  -  -  -  48  0 

„          (outside)  -  -  -  -  26  0 

The  average  railway  fares  for  the  same  distance  at  present 
would  be  as  follows : — 

Per  100  Miles. 
«.  eL 
Per  mail,  express,  and  first-class  trains,  cor- 
responding with  inside  coach  places  -     20  0 
For  second  and  third  class      -            -            -     1 1  0 

Hence  it  follows,  that  for  every  1(X)  miles  travelled  by 
first-class  passengers  there  is  a  saving  in  the  fare  amounting 

1  6 
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to  30*.,  and  ftT  every  passenger  of  the  inferior  claasea  there 
is  a  saving  umounting  to  17<. 

The  fast  biage-cuachca  would  travel,  stoppages  included, 
at  7i  miles  an  hour,  and  consequently  would  require  13 
hours  and  twenty  minutes  to  travel  100  miles.  This  distane« 
would  be  travelled  on  the  railway,  by  slow  passenger  trains, 
in  less  thnn  'i  hours,  by  the  faster  trains  in  3  hours,  and 
by  express  iruins  in  a  still  less  time.  But  let  us  take 
it  at  4  hours.  Then  there  will  be  9  hours  and  20  minutes 
time  saved  to  each  passenger  on  a  100  miles  trip.  Now,  if  we 
take  the  value  of  the  time  of  the  class  who  travel  at  the 
average  value  of  &.  per  working  day  of  12  hours,  this  will 
be  6d.  an  hour,  which  will  make  a  saving  of  4x.  Sd.  for 
every  100  miles  travelled. 

Finally,  every  traveller  who  is  detained  long  upon  the 
road  must  resort  to  taverns  for  refreshment.  If  he  is  13 
hours  on  the  ruad,  he  will  at  least  take  one  meal ;  many  will 
take  two.  A  traveller,  however,  who  is  detained  only  3  or 
4  hours  on  the  road  will  take  none.  Let  us  put  down  the 
cost  thus  incurred  atG(/.  per  100  miles  for  each  passenger— a 
very  low  estimate ;  we  shall  then  have  the  following  account 
of  the  amount  saved  to  the  public,  in  the  two  years  ending 
June  30.  1848,  by  the  railways  in  passenger  traffic,  as  com- 
pared with  stage-coaches,  supposing  that  such  an  amount 
of  traffic  by  such  means  were  practicable:  — 


Fare*  saved  by  354,083,534  firsE-clasa  pajtenger* 
carried  one  mile  at  3^^.  per  head  -  -       5,163.718 

Do.  by  1,357,936,966  second-  and  third-class  pas- 

Bongers  canied  one  mile  at  2J.  per  head  -      11,316,141 

Value  of  lime  saycd  by  1,712.020  passengers  tra- 
velling 100  miles,  at  4i.  Sij.  per  head    -  ■  399,417 

Tavern  eipenws  on  1 ,7 1 2,080  passengers  traielling 

100  miles,  at  Sd.  a-head  -  -  -  43,800 

ToUl  saving  in  the  Iwo  years  ending  June  30.  1848      16,922,076 
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It  will  be  shown  in  a  snbseqnent  chapter,  that  the  total 
sum  expended  bj  the  public  npon  the  passenger  traffic  on 
the  railways^  in  the  two  years  ending  June  30.  1848,  was 
10,868,386/1  It  appears,  from  the  above  estimate,  that  the 
same  amount  of  traffic,  if  executed  by  stage-coaches,  in- 
cluding all  the  additional  expense  incidental  to  that  mode 
of  conveyance,  would  have  cost  27,890,46 liL  The  saving, 
therefore^  by  the  new  mode  of  transport,  as  compared  with 
the  old,  is  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  latter :  or,  in  other 
words,  about  seventy  per  cent,  more  than  the  total  sum  at 
present  expended. 

During  the  seven  years  terminating  on  the  30th  June,  1849, 
the  railways  were  in  a  state  of  rapid  development,  each 
year  added  largely  to  the  total  length  of  railway  open  for 
traffic.  The  augmentation  of  the  amount  of  traffic,  exhibited 
annually  in  the  preceding  tables,  was  therefore  to  be  ascribed 
partly  to  the  increased  length  of  the  railway,  and  partly  to 
the  increased  demand  of  the  public  for  railway  transport. 

Let  us,  then,  compare  the  progress  of  the  traffic  with  the 
progress  of  the  development  of  railways. 

To  accomplish  this,  we  must  obtain  an  estimate  of  the 
average  amount  of  railways  which  were  under  traffic  during 
each  successive  year.  This  may  be  obtained  by  taking  the 
length  of  railways  open  on  the  last  day  of  each  year  as 
equal  to  the  average  length  under  traffic  during  each  twelve 
months  terminating  on  the  30th  June. 

In  the  following  table  I  have  given,  in  the  second  column, 
therefore,  the  length  of  railway  which  was  in  operation  on 
the  1st  January  in  each  of  the  years  specified  in  the  first 
column ;  and  in  the  third  column  I  have  given  the  average 
number  of  passengers  per  day  which  would  have  been  carried 
over  each  mile  of  the  entire  system  of  railways  under 
operation,  if  the  actual  passenger  traffic  were  uniformly 
diffused  over  the  whole. 
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This  calculation  ia  made  by  diTidiag  tie  total  average  daily 
mileage  of  evt^ry  class  of  passengers  carried  within  the  year, 
as  given  in  tlie  table,  p.  167-8,  by  the  nuail>er8  given  in  the 
second  column  of  the  following  table. 


of  the  Uoilcd  Kingdam.  and  of  tbc  MoTioicnl  of  Ptaaigm  upon 

Ihem  during  the  Stiui  Years  ending  June  30.  1S49. 

Hil« 

^'-;^P^-! 

Twelve  montbs  ending  June  30.  1M3    - 

opa. 

per  Mllr. 

1857 

55S 

i95S 

11148 

«7a 

1816     - 

S441 

895 

1847     - 

TS6 

1B48     - 

654 

1949    - 

5007 

The  numbers  given  in  the  above  table,  nhile  they  pre- 
sent an  astonishing  example  of  the  movement  of  the 
population,  indicate  nevertheless  the  fact,  that  the  increase 
of  the  passenger  traffic  has  not  kept  pace  since  1846  with 
the  increase  of  the  railways.  While  the  absolute  quan- 
tity of  passenger  traffic  increased,  as  appears  from  the  table, 
p.  177,  in  a  rapid  proportion,  the  daily  numbers  trans- 
ported per  mile  of  railway  open  has  undergone  a  regular 
diminution. 

The  last  column  of  the  above  table  shows  the  number  of 
passengers  which  would  have  been  carried  over  each  mile  of 
the  railways  open,  if  the  entire  passenger  business  had  been 
uniformly  distributed  over  the  whole  extent  of  railways 
under  traffic.  Independently  of  this  average  result,  it  would 
have  been  desirable  to  exliibit  the  manner  in  which  the 
actual  traffic  is  distributed,  and  how  it  varies  from  section  to 
section  of  the  several  lines.  No  data,  however,  by  which  this 
can  be  ascertained,  are  extant  among  the  records  of  the 
English  railways.     In  succeeding  chapters  will  be  found  some 
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;  reanlts  of  Uub  kind,  obtained  on  foreign  lines. 
Meuiwhile,  in  the  absence  of  more  detailed  and  aatisfactoiy 
information,  I  have  calcolated  the  following  table  of  the 
comparadre  traffic  per  mile  on  certain  lines  daring  the 
year  1846-7 :— 


T^IDLAft    Ahiltui   abowing   Ihe   aterage    Number   at   Pium 
anird  dul;  on  eub  MUe  of  the  undtrmentiuned  fUilw.js  o 
Uuiud  Kingdom  dunng  Uw  IVdie  Month,  ending  June  3a 

C47. 

5*: 

*-^E£^;l^j 

4i 

i 

E3& 

a 
i 

Ul 

He 

076 

Tort  ind  Na^MldUiHl' 
LwcwblTCind  V°rk>bin 

Csuntia     . 

In  the  followiog  table  I  have  given  the  rates  at  which  the 
total  passenger  traffic,  estimated  by  its  mileage,  has  aug- 
mented from  year  to  year  -,  the  rate  at  which  the  total  length 
of  the  railways  in  operation  has  augmented ;  and  the  rote  at 
which  the  average  passenger  traffic  upOD  them  per  mile  has 
Taried. 


r^icLaa  CoMTAHUaN  of  tbe  annual  lUttsof  locreueof  the  Railvay 
in  openlion,  the  total  Traffic  in  Pasiengeri,  and  the  coirespondinj 
Variation  of  the  KTerage  Traffic  per  Mile  of  Railway. 
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These  results  art 
aenger  traffic,  increp" 
per  annum  until  1!  a\ 

snd  enormous  iQcrewn 
eliort  ttnd  sufTcred  do  i-jiu 
agnin  began  to  increai  i 

it  progressed   previously  to 
length  of  railway  in  operation 
100  per  cent.,  compared  with  its 

It  further  appears  that,  in  1 
length  of  railway  in  operation 


"ii-eresting.  The  total  pa*- 
fomi  rate  of  18  per  cent. 
It  in  that  year  a  sudden 
per  cent.;  it  then  stepped 
2  months,  aft«r  which  it 
er  rate  than  that  at  which 
'6;  notwithstanding  the 
in  lB4i-8  increased  about 

length  previously  to  1845-6. 

b45-6,  notwithstanding  the 
increased  nearly  14  per 


cent.,  the  average  traffic  per  mile  was  increased  upwards 
of  33  per  cent. ;  but  in  the  succeeding  year  the  length  of 
railway  in  operation  being  increased  24  per  cent,,  the  average 
traffic  per  mile  was  diminished  19  per  cent. 

The  reason  of  the  decreased  traffic  per  mile  ia  evident 
The  first  railways  constructed  were  naturally  those  which 
were  conducted  through  the  districts  of  most  active  traffic; 
the  latest  were  subsidiary  lines  of  comparatively  less  im- 
portance, and  having  considerably  less  traffic.  While, 
therefore,  during  the  two  years  1846-8  the  total  amount  of 
daily  passenger  traffic  was  augmented  13  per  cent,,  the 
trallic  per  mile  of  railway  was  diminished  30  per  cent. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  average  daily  traffic  per  mile 
on  railways,  during  the  twelve' months  ending  30th  June, 
1848,  was  654  passengers;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  thtt 
if  the  total  number  of  passengers  daily  carried  on  the  nil- 
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ways  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  uniformly  diffused  over 
the  whole  extent  of  these  railways,  654  passengers  would  be 
carried  over  every  mile  of  their  entire  length  per  day. 

By  comparing  the  mileage  of  the  passengers  with  the 
mileage  of  the  carriages  by  which  they  are  transported,  we 
may  ascertain  the  average  number  of  passengers  borne  by 
each  carriage. 

It  happens,  however,  as  has  been  already  stated,  that  no 
direct  mileage  account  is  kept  for  the  carriages  on  the 
English  railways.  Captain  Huish,  who  has  had  under  his 
superintendence  the  traffic  of  between  600  and  700  miles  of 
railway,  being  nearly  one-seventh  part  of  all  the  railways  of 
the  United' Kingdom,  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the 
average  load  carried  by  each  class  of  passenger  carriage :  — 


1 

1 

1 

1 

'  First  eliM     . 

'  Seeood  elan  ... 

,  Third  eUss  .        .        . 

Full 
Load. 

carried. 

Proportion  of  average 

Load  to  full  Load  per 

Cent 

18 
25 
32 

7 
IS 
21 

39 
52 
66 

On  the  foreign  railways,  where  the  mileage  account  of  the 
carriages  is  generally  kept^  we  find  the  results  to  correspond 
very  nearly  with  this.  Thus,  on  the  North  of  France  Rail- 
way, the  number  of  passengers  borne  by  first-class  carriages 
in  1848  was  7:  they  are  built  to  accommodate  24.  The 
proportion  in  this  case  is  even  less  than  that  which  obtains 
in  England,  being  under  29  per  cent.  In  the  second-class 
carriages,  on  the  same  railway,  the  average  number  of  pas- 
sengers was  10^,  and  in  the  third-class  carriages  19,  the 
proportion  in  all  cases  being  less  than  that  which  prevails  on 
the  English  railways. 

On  the  Belgian  railways  the  average  number  of  passengers 
carried  by  the  first-class  carriages  is  8^,  by  the  second-class 
12,  and  by  the  third-class  16^. 
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On  the  Orleiinti  Railway,  similar  computatioDs  show  that 
the  numbti'  of  passengiii-s  in  each  first-clasa  carnage  is  7^, 
aDtl  in  the  sucontl-  and  third-i;histi  currit^es  21^. 

IVe  may  therefore  take  generaUy,  as  a  good  practical  es- 
timate, noi  only  for  England  but  for  foreign  traffic,  the  lonib 
given  hy  Captain  Iluish,  and  assume  that,  in  the  practical 
working  of  railways,  39  per  cent,  of  the  capacity  of  the  first- 
clasa  carriugf^i:,  52  per  cent  of  the  second-elass,  and  t>6 
per  cent,  of  the  third-class,  constitute  the  average  profituhle 
load. 

Having  determined  the  average  loads  of  the  respectiTe 
classes  of  curriagea,  and  their  average  mileage,  wo  can  com* 
pute  the  number  of  cajringes  employed  daily  in  executing 
the  traffic  of  the  English  railways. 

It  has  been  shown  (p.  94.)  that,  on  an  average,  each  firat- 
class  carriage  travels  59  miles  a  day,  and  carries  7  passen* 
gers ;  it  therefore  executes  a  portion  of  the  average  daily 
mileage  of  the  first-class  passengers,  expressed  by  the  number 
7x59=413. 

In  like  manner,  it  appears  that  every  second-class  carriage 
carries,  on  an  nver:tge,  13  passengers,  and  travels  on  an 
average  45  miles;  it  therefore  executes  a  portion  of  the 
average  daily  mileage  of  the  second-class  passengers,  expressed 
hy  the  number  13  x  45  =  585. 

It  further  appears,  that  the  third-class  carriages  carry  an 
average  load  of  2 1  passengers,  and  travel  an  average  distance 
of  38  miles ;  they  execute,  therefore,  a  portion  of  the  average 
daily  mileage  of  the  third-class  passengers,  eitpressed  hy 
38x21  =  798. 

We  shall  find,  therefore,  approximately,  the  number  of  the 
several  classes  of  carriages  employed  in  working  the  traffic 
of  the  English  railways  by  dividing  the  average  daily  mile- 
age of  the  several  classes  of  passengers,  as  already  given, 
by  the  numbers  here  calculated. 

To  obtain  the  number  of  the  flrst-class  carriages,  divide 
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oo3,330  (table,  p.  168.)»  the  average  dailj  mileage  of  the  first- 
class  passengers,  bj  413,  and  we  find  1340.  In  the  same 
way,  to  find  the  number  of  second-class  carriages,  divide 
1,104,388,  the  daily  mileage  of  the  second-class  passengers, 
by  586,  and  the  quotient  is  1888,  the  number  of  second-class 
carriages ;  and,  to  find  the  number  of  the  third-dass,  divide 
1,208,964,  their  average  daily  mileage,  by  798,  and  the 
quotient,  1515,  gives  the  number  of  third-class  carriages. 

These  approximate  results,  compared  with  those  already 
obtained  by  a  different  process,  (p.  Ill),  will  show  that  they 
cannot  be  far  from  the  truth. 


1 

• 

Passenger  coaches,  1st  class 
„            2d  class 
„            Sd  class 

Br  former 
Froceu. 

By  pretent 
ProceM. 

1488 
2080 
1488 

1340 
1888 
1515 

In  general,  if  the  passenger  traffic  of  a  railway  be  given  or 
estimated,  and  it  be  required  to  determine  the  necessary  car- 
riage stock  to  work  it,  supposing  the  capacity  of  the  carriages 
and  the  nature  of  the  traffic  the  same  as  those  which  prevail 
on  the  English  lines,  the  requisite  number  may  be  found  as 
follows :  — 

To  determine  the  requisite  number  of  first-class  carriages, 
divide  the  estimated  daily  mileage  of  the  first-class  passengers 
by  413,  that  of  the  second-class  passengers  by  685,  and  that 
of  the  third-class  passengers  by  798 ;  the  quotients  will  re- 
spectively give  the  necessary  number  of  carriages  of  each 
class. 

In  this  calculation  I  have  assumed  that  the  carriages  are 
similar  to  those  which  prevail  generally  on  the  English  rail- 
ways ;  the  first  class  being  built  to  accommodate  18,  the  second 
class  25,  and  the  third  class  32.  On  railways  constructed 
with  a  wide  gauge  this  calculation  will  not  be  applicable.     I 
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have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  average  loa^s  carried  on 
these  latter  roads,  nbich  would  require  a  separate  compa- 


By  comparing  the  mileage  of  the  passenger  traffic  witli 
that  of  the  passenger  engines,  the  number  of  paseengen  of 


cacli  class  drawn  by  each  e 
9  be  ascertained.     As  an  « 


or  carried  by  each  train 
-lie  of  tliis  computation,  I 


give  the  following  results  of  cf    lutations  derived  from  the 


official   reports   of  the   railwa 
number  of  passengers  carried  i 


mileage  of  the  enjt.u 


mentioned. 

1  each  case  ascertained  bj 
;  passengers  by  the  total 


carried  by  .^ach             „k 

of  Paaengeti 

■eander-nieRiio 

of  each  CIh 

Bc-lglBn  ™il«js.  18H. 

Sd  dost 
3d  ql«6 

Belgian  lines,  1S45. 
]t.t  class 

3d  ck«          -         - 
3d  clu» 

North  or  PniDce,lB4B. 
l5t  cl«s         -          - 

ad  Clara 
3d  cla» 
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39,079 
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116,493 

IS-78 
41 -OO 

SS3-846 

78-78 

B57S 

SS,SB3 
68,167 
100,666 

IJ-OO 
96-50 
39«1 

90T,-I16 

BO-50 

3473 

29.566 
66.643 
]  14.139 

8-51 
19-18 
3S.SG 

310,348 

60-.« 

The  results  which  appear  above  for  the  North  of  France 
in  1848  afford  a  curious  illustration  of  the  local  effect  of  the 
political  convulsions  of  that  year  in  France,  the  number  of 
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passengers  carried  being    considerablj  below    its    normal 
amount. 

The  reports  published  bj  the  directors  of  the  English 
railways,  and  by  the  Government  Commissioners,  supply  no 
data  from  which  general  conclusions  of  this  kind  can  be 
deduced.  In  a  few  instances,  the  half-yearly  reports  pre- 
sented to  the  shareholders  have  given  the  mileage  of  the 
engines,  and  that  of  the  passengers  can  be  approximately  ob- 
tained from  a  comparison  of  the  receipts  with  the  average 
tariff.  I  have  by  these  means  calculated  the  following  table, 
exhibiting  the  relation  of  the  movement  of  the  passenger 
traffic  to  that  of  the  engines  on  the  railways  worked  by  the 
North-Westem,  Great  Western,  and  Brighton  companies. 
The  mileage  of  the  engines  of  the  North- Western  Company 
during  the  twelve  months  ending  the  30th  June,  1849,  was 
4,649,56^  according  to  a  return  I  have  obtained  from  Captain 
Hnish.  Not  having  any  distinct  return  for  the  half-year 
ending  31st  December,  1848, 1  have  taken  half  this  number 
as  representing  the  mileage,  which  cannot  vary  much  from 
the  truth. 


Tabular  Analysis  showing  the  Relation  between  the  Movement  of 
the  Engines  mnd  the  Movement  of  the  Passengers  on  the  under- 
mentioned Railways. 
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On  coni[mriiig  tlie  average  distances  travelled  with  tbose 
found  in  the  table  (p.  172),  it  will  be  observed  that  Bome 
slight  discordance  prevails.  This  may  be  explained  partly 
by  the  circumstance  of  the  two  tables  referring  to  different 
epoclis,  and  partly  by  their  including  different  lines  of 
railway." 

If  the  average  number  of  passengers  carried  by  each  class 
of  passenger  coaches  were  taken,  the  average  composition  of 
the  trains,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  passenger  coaches,  could 

le  table,  p,  ITS,  don  not  ineliuk 
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be  detennined  from  the  above  results.  Captain  Huisb,  in 
his  retom  abreadj  quoted,  estimates,  that  on  the  North- 
Westem  Bailwaj,  the  number  of  first-class  passengers  carried 
bj  each  coach  is  7 ;  the  number  of  second-class  passengers, 
13 ;  and  the  number  of  third  class-passengers,  21.  If  the 
same  estimate  be  taken  as  applicable  to  the  Brighton  Railway, 
in  which  the  carriages  are  of  the  same  magnitude,  we  shall 
obtain  the  following  as  the  numbers  of  each  class  of  carriages 
composing  an  ayerage  train  :  — 


contained  in  each  train  : 
1                     1st  clan    .... 
1                      2d  class     .... 
Sd  class    .... 

Vorth.  Western 
Railway. 

Brighton  RaiU 
way.           ; 

2«07 
1-46 
0-70 

2-00 
1-61 
0-88 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  actual  composition  of  the 
trains,  both  as  regards  passengers  and  passenger  conches, 
differs  from  this  average,  inasmuch  as  third-class  passengers 
and  third-class  coaches  are  excluded  from  first-class  trains ; 
so  that  the  actual  number  of  first-class  passengers  taken  in 
first-class  trains,  and  of  third-class  passengers  taken  in  third- 
class  trains,  will  be  greater  than  the  above  average  estimates ; 
and  the  same  will  be  true  of  the  coaches. 

It  must  be  further  observed,  that  these  conclusions  rest 
upon  the  estimate  of  the  average  loads  of  the  passenger 
coaches  made  bj  Captain  Huish.  This  estimate  has  been 
made,  I  believe,  from  general  observation,  and  not  from 
anj  exact  statistical  record  of  the  mileage :  but  it  is,  never- 
theless, supposed  to  be  tolerably  correct 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  horses  and  carriages  are 
usually  carried  by  passenger  trains. 

To  complete  the  analjrsis,  therefore,  of  the  passenger  trafiic, 
we  ought  to  show  how  the  proportion  of  these  objects  of 
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transport  respectWelj  iB  estimated  and  compared  with  the    ' 
movemeDt  of  the  carrying  and  drawing  stock.  I 

The  mileage  of  the  horses  and  carriages  transported  il    | 
recorded  in  tlie  booking-office  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
the  passengers.     By  comparing  the  mileage  of  the  horses    , 
with  the  mileage  of  the   horse-boies,  we  are  enabled  lo 
calculate  the  average  load  tra      orted  hj  each  horse-bos;    , 
and,  in  the  same  way,  by  coi.,,,jring  the  mileage  of  the    i 
carriage -trucks  with  the  mileage  of  the  carriages,  we  are   j 
enabled  to  determine  the  average  load  taken  by  each  carriage 
truck. 

I  have  given,  as  an  example  of  t  us,  the  transport  of  horse*   ( 
and  carriages  on  the  Belgian  railways  in  1844 : — 

ANtLTUs  or  Truisport  at  Horses  on  the  BclgUu  lUal«ari  in  1 844. 
Nurobtrofhori**  ....  1,^34 

Idileageofhorsel  ....      15<i.079 

Mileage  of  hoisa-hoica  -  -  -        93.i;09 

Average  number  carried  per  harse-boi  -  -  1  -67 

Avenge  distance  travelled  per  hone      -  -        lOSOO 


Mileage  of  carriages 

Mileage  of  carriage- It 


Average  diiumce  travelled  per  t 


B  justly  the  degree  of  accommodation  afforded 
to  the  public  by  the  railways,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
frequency  of  departures,  and  the  speed  of  transit.  How 
oftenperdayaman  of  business  has  an  opportunity  of  Btarting 
for  a  given  place,  and  within  what  time  he  can  be  taken 
there,  are  the  first  questions  which  every  one  will  ask  whose 
time  is  of  value.  The  traveller  for  pleasure  can  choose  hb 
hour  of  departure ;  the  man  of  business  must  depart  at  those 
times  which  are  most  compatible  with  his  engagements;  and 
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in  reference  to  that  class  the  frequency  of  departure  is, 
perhaps^  even  more  important  than  the  speed  of  transport 

The  railwajBy  accordinglj,  afford  greater  advantages, 
as  compared  with  the  former  means  of  transport  bj  stage- 
coachesy  bj  frequency  of  departure,  than  even  bj  their  in* 
creased  speed.  If  we  take  the  common  table  of  arrivals 
and  departures  on  anj  of  the  great  lines  of  railway,  we 
shall  eaailj  obtain  proof  of  this.  We  find  that  from  the 
London  stations  of  the  principal  railways  there  are  de- 
partures daily  as  follows :  Great  Western,  15 ;  South* 
Western,  17;  Brighton,  8;  South-Eastern,  7;  and  North- 
western, 20. 

The  actual  time  requisite  to  travel  between  any  two  points 
of  a  line  of  railway,  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the  speed 
of  the  train  when  in  motion  as  is  generally  supposed;  nor  is 
there  so  much  difference  between  the  velocity  of  the  first- 
class  trains  and  that  of  the  slowest,  when  in  full  speed,  as 
may  be  imagined.  The  comparative  celerity  with  which  the 
travelling  is  executed  depends  more  upon  the  number  of 
stations  at  which  the  train  stops,  than  on  its  actual  speed 
when  in  motion. 

A  railway  passenger  train  having  a  gross  weight  of  70 
tons,  when  in  full  speed  at  40  miles  an  hour,  cannot  be 
stopped,  as  may  easily  be  understood,  very  suddenly.  It 
must  be  deprived  of  its  enormous  momentum  by  slow  degrees. 
In  proportion  as  it  is  suddenly  stopped  will  there  be  damage 
done  both  to  the  rolling  stock  and  the  permanent  way. 

From  the  moment  that  the  steam  is  cut  off,  and  that  the 
speed  begins  to  be  slackened,  either  by  the  ordinary  friction 
and  resistance  of  the  air,  or  by  the  aid  of  brakes,  the  mo- 
mentum which  is  lost  is  spent  upon  the  permanent  way ;  and 
the  shorter  the  space  over  which  it  is  expended,  the  more 
severe  will  be  the  action  upon  the  rails.  It  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  economy,  with  regard  to  the  wear  of  the  permanent 
way,  not  to  attempt  to  stop  the  trains  within  too  short  a 
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distance.  In  nil  cases,  stoppage  produces  a  considerable  wear 
and  tear  of  tlie  rails ;  and  hence  it  arises,  that  tbe  rails  nbicli 
are  adjacent  to  stations,  and  especially  to  cbief  stalioos 
where  trains  of  all  classes  stop,  are  subject  to  much  more 
rapid  wear  than  are  tbe  rails  elsewhere  upon  the  road. 

The  diatanee  within  wlucb  a  train  can  be  conveniently 
stopped  without  acting  injuriously  on  the  rails  will  depend 
on  the  velocity  of  the  train  and  its  weight.  In  any  ease,  its 
average  velocity  over  that  part  of  the  hne  along  which  it 
passes,  after  cutting  off  the  steam  until  it  comes  to  rest,  wiU 
be  only  half  its  full  speed. 

Thus,  if  a  irnin  moving  at  40  miles  an  hour  cut  off  iU 
steam  at  half  a  mile  from  a  station,  that  half  mile  will  be  ron 
over  at  the  rote  of  only  20  miles  an  hour ;  and  the  same  will 
be  true  of  the  space  run  by  every  train  after  its  steam  is  cul 
off,  whatever  may  have  been  its  speed. 

It  is  calcuIutt^J  that,  in  this  luaancr,  a  train  loses  upon  an 
average  about  1^  minutes  in  coming  to  rest  at  each  stoppage; 
and  since  an  equal  time  ts  lost  in  getting  up  the  speed  at 
starting,  it  may  he  stated  generally  that  there  is  a  loss  of 
2^  minutes  in  stopping  and  starting ;  and,  if  an  equal  time 
be  allowed  for  standing,  we  shall  have  an  average  of  five 
minutes'  delay  for  each  station  at  which  a  train  stops. 

The  celerity  of  the  fastest  trains  on  the  railways  is  ac- 
cordingly obtained  by  causing  them  to  stop  only  at  a  few 
principal  stations;  and  other  trains  of  varying  speed  are 
accordingly  so  regulated,  that  the  slower  trains  alone  stop 
at  all  the  stations. 

In  respect  to  their  average  speed,  the  railway  trains  may 
be  resolved  into  four  classes  : — 

1st.  The  express  trains. 

2d.  The  mail  trains. 

3d.  The  first  and  second-class  trains. 

4th.  Tbe  third-class  trains. 
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Ab  an  example  of  the  progreds  of  these  different  classes  of 
trains,  we  have  exhibited^  in  the  following  table,  the  dis-* 
tances  thej  travel  on  some  of  the  principal  main  lines  of 
railwaj  diverging  from  London ;  the  total  time  thej  take  to 
complete  the  trip ;  the  number  of  their  stoppages ;  their 
ayerage  speed,  stoppages  included ;  and  their  average  speed 
when  in  motion. 


Tabulak  Avaltsu  of  the  Movement  of  the  Passenger  TrafBc  on  the 
principal  Lines  of  Railway  diyerging  from  London,  showing  the 
average  Speed,  Stoppages,  &c.  of  each  Class  of  Trains.  — N.  B.  An 
average  Loss  of  ^ve  Minutes  is  allowed  for  each  Stoppage,  except 
in  particular  Cases,  where  a  greater  Delay  Is  fixed  by  the  Pro- 
gramme.  This  is  intended  to  include  the  lime  lost  in  coming  to 
Rest  and  getting  up  Speed. 


Name  of  lUlvay. 


London  to  Li?  erpool 


Train. 


i  London  to  Exeter 


London  to  Southampton 


II 
»» 


II 
II 


London  to  Dover    . 

II  II 

II  11 

London  and  Brighton 
II  II 

II  II 

II  *» 

'  Totals  and  averafei 


Express 

Express  Mail 

Mall     . 

1st  and  add. 

3d  class 

Express 

Mail      .       . 

l>t  and  ad  d. 

3d  class 

Express 

Mail      . 

1st  and  2d  d. 

3d  class 

Express 

Mail      . 

1  At  and  add. 

:^d  class 

Express 

Mail     . 

1st  and  ad  cl. 

3d  clau 


MiUa. 

aoi 
aoi 
aoi 
aoi 
aui 

I93i 
1934 
193] 

I9:u 

80 
80 
80 
80 

88 
8S 
8H 
60i 

m 

ftO 

5(', 


TllM. 


Ma  ffv* 


5 
6 
7 
8 

14 
4 
7 
7 

13 
2 
3 
3 
4 

a 
a 

3 

4 

I 
1 
a 
a 


45 

4.^ 

57 

0 

45 

30, 

10 

15 

5 

15 

0 

20 

45 

30 

30 

45 

0 

30 

30 

0 


aC52  :108    42 


No.  of 

Speed, In- 

cludinK 

Stopiwiin. 

MUnmer 

Hour. 

5 

3500 

15 

89-75 

15 

a5-25 

90 

25  10 

45 

13  65 

7 

43-00 

21 

27  00 

a5 

26  65 

37 

1475 

6 

35-60 

11 

2G-65 

13 

24- 10 

18 

lG-85 

8 

35  20 

6 

35-20 

15 

23-45 

17 

f22  00 

1 

33-80 

3 

33-80 

3 

25  25 

11 

20-65 

301 

24-45 

Actual 
Sp(«d  in 

Motion, 
excluding 
StopiMfcm. 


MUmptr 
Hour. 
3775 
36-60 
3100 
31-70 
18-25 
51-60 
36-80 
3S-60 
19-3a 
4580 
38-a5 
35-60 
24-65 
4-«-50 
42- 10 
a9  35 
30-40 
35-85 
40-50 
28-90 
33  80 

32-00 


The  subject  of  passenger  traffic  ought  not  to  be  dismissed 
without  some  notice  of  the  extraordinary  speed  at  which  it 
is  conducted,  and  the  consequences  of  this  expedition.     The 
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public  bas  become  bo  fiimilUr  with  tlie  announcement  of  such 
or  such  atrip  being  performed  with  a,  speed  of  50  or  60  mile? 
an  hour,  that  people  have  ceased  to  reflect  upon  what  the 
locomotive  phenomenon  really  is,  which  they  so  flippantly 
advert  to. 

The  average  speeds  from  station  to  station,  given  in  the 
above  table,  are  taken  from  the  publiahed  tirae-tables  of  the 
companiea,  and  are  estimated  on  certain  average  conditions; 
but  the  actual  speed  which  is  frei^uently  attained  by  the 
express  trains  in  motion,  often  greatly  exceeds  even  the 
highest  given  in  these  tables.  hus,  a  speed  of  60  milia 
an  hour  is  far  from  being  uncommon  when  in  full  motion, 
and  I  have  myself  not  unfrequer  :ly  been  carried,  in  expe- 
rimental trips,  at  the  rate  of  abovL  70  miles  an  hour. 

Let  u3  endeavour  to  convey  to  the  unpractised  reader 
some  definite  idea  of  this  enormous  speed  of  locomotion. 

Seventy  miles  an  hour  is,  in  round  numbers,  105  feet  per 
second ;  that  is  to  say,  a  motion  in  virtue  of  which  the  pas- 
senger is  carried  over  35  yards  between  two  beats  of  a 
common  clock.  Two  objects  near  him,  a  yard  asunder,  pass 
by  his  eye  in  the  thirty-fifth  part  of  a  second  ;  and,  if  35 
stakes  were  erected  at  the  side  of  the  road,  a  yard  asnnder, 
these  35  would  pass  his  eye  between  two  heats  of  a  comtnon 
clock,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  they  would  not 
be  distinguishable,  the  retina  not  being  capable  of  receiving 
distinct  successive  impressions  in  so  minute  a  fraction  of 
time.  If  the  slakes  had  any  strong  colour,  such  as  red,  they 
would  have  the  appearance  of  a  continuous  flash  of  red 
colour.  At  sucli  a  speed,  therefore,  the  objects  on  the  side 
of  the  road  are  undislinguishable. 

When  two  trains  having  this  speed  pass  each  other,  the 
relative  velocity  will  be  double  that,  or  70  yards  per  seccaid; 
and  if  one  of  the  trains  were  70  yards  long,  it  would  flash 
by  in  a  single  second. 
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It  will  be  somewhat  curioas  to  investigate  the  movement 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  engine,  which  produces  this  extra- 
ordinary i^>eed. 

Let  us  suppoae  that  the  driving-wheels  of  the  engine  are 
about  7  feet  in  diameter,  and,  consequently,  that  they  mea- 
sure a  little  more  than  21  feet,  or  7  yards,  in  circumference. 
These  wheels  would  revolve  five  times  in  passing  over  35 
yards  of  the  rails ;  and  as  this  space  is,  on  the  supposition  we 
have  made,  passed  over  in  one  second,  these  driving-wheels 
must,  necessarily,  at  such  a  speed,  revolve  five  times  per 
second.  Now,  to  produce  one  revolution  of  the  driving- 
wheels,  each  piston  must  once  pass  backwards  and  forwards 
in  the  cylinder,  and  its  motion,  therefore,  must  divide  a 
second  into  ten  equal  parts.  On  arriving  at  each  end  of  the 
cylinder,  at  the  moment  it  is  about  to  change  the  direction 
of  its  motion,  and  to  return,  a  valve  must  be  shifted  by  which 
steam  may  be  admitted  on  one  side  of  the  piston  and  with- 
drawn from  the  other  side.  This  valve  must  therefore  also 
be  moved  ten  times  per  second,  and  must  complete  its  motion 
so  rapidly  as  to  form  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  entire  stroke 
of  the  piston,  and  therefore  its  motion  must  be  computed  by 
a  small  fraction  of  the  tenth  part  of  a  second,  and  this  must 
be  done  with  the  utmost  punctuality  and  uniformity,  other- 
wise the  action  of  the  piston  could  not  be  continued.  The 
cylinder  discharges  its  contents  through  the  escape  valve 
every  time  that  the  piston  changes  its  direction,  and  conse- 
quently this  discharge  must  take  place,  under  the  circum- 
stances here  supposed,  ten  times  per  second. 

But  there  are  two  cylinders,  and  the  mechanism  is  so  re- 
gulated that  the  discharge  from  the  one  is  intermediate  be- 
tween two  successive  discharges  from  the  other.  There  are 
therefore  20  discharges  of  steam  per  second,  at  equal  in- 
tervals ;  and  thus  these  20  puffs  divide  a  second  into  20  equal 
parts,  each  puff  having  the  twentieth  of  a  second  between  it 
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and  that  ivhicU  precedes  or  folloivs  it.  The  steam  which 
thus  pufis  from  the  cylinders  is  convejcd  by  a  pipe  to  the 
chimney,  vhere  it  escapes  upwards  in  a  succession  of  blasts, 
by  which  llie  draft  through  the  fire-plncc  is  maintained.  It 
is  these  blasts  of  steam  in  the  chimney  which  produce  the 
coughing  noise  heard  when  a  locomotive  engine  is  moving 
slowly.  As  the  rapidity  augments,  these  coughs  become 
more  rapid,  and  when  the  speed  attains  the  amount  which 
we  have  supposed  above,  there  will  be  20  coughs  per 
second.  Tlie  ear,  like  the  eye,  is  limited  in  the  rapidity  of 
the  sensations  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and,  active  and  md- 
sitive  as  tbnt  organ  is,  it  is  not  capable  of  distinguishing 
sounds  which  succeed  each  other  at  intervals  of  the  twentiedt 
part  of  a  second  ;  therefore,  when  the  engine  moves  at  such  a 
rate,  the  puffing  in  the  chimney  ceases  to  be  appreciated  by 
the  ear,  although,  as  a  mechanical  effect,  it  continues  to  be 
produced  as  accurately  and  regularly  as  when  the  engine  is 
moving  slowly. 

According  to  the  CJcperimenta  of  Dr.  Hutton,  it  appeared 
that  the  time  of  flight  of  a  cannon-ball,  having  a  range  of 
6,700  feet,  is  one  quarter  of  a  minute. 

The  velocity  was  therefore  26,800  feet  per  minute,  which 
is  equal  to  5  miles  per  minute,  or  300  miles  per  hour. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  railway  train,  moving  at  75 
miles  an  hour,  not  an  uncommon  speed  for  express  trains  to 
attain,  would  have  a  velocity  only  4  times  less  than  a  cannon* 
ball. 

The  momentum  of  such  a  mass,  moving  at  such  a  speed,  is 
difficult  to  conceive.  It  would  amount  to  a  force  equivalent 
to  the  aggregate  force  of  a  number  of  cannon-balls  equal  to 
one  fourth  of  its  own  weight. 

The  consideration  of  the  great  damage  done  to  the  rail- 
way, 09  well  as  to  the  rolling  stock,  by  these  extreme 
speeds,  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the  gratification  which  such 
wondrous  performances  naturally  excite.     The  fracture  and 
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wear  of  rails  is  augmented  in  a  very  high  ratio  with  the 
speed ;  so  likewise  is  the  wear  of  all  parts  of  the  vehicles 
most  affected,  sach  as  wheels,  axles,  &c. 

I  have  shown  that,  at  the  speed  we  have  here  considered, 
a  driving-wheel,  7  feet  in  diameter,  revolves  5  times  per  se- 
cond; hut  the  hearing-wheels  of  carriages,  waggons,  and 
vans  are  in  general  only  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  sometimes 
even  less.  Now,  if  a  wheel  of  7  feet  in  diameter  revolve  5 
times  per  second,  a  wheel  3  feet  in  diameter,  proceeding  at 
the  same  speed,  must  revolve  very  nearly  12  times  per 
second. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  action  which  must  take  place  upon 
all  the  wheels  of  the  vehicles  composing  each  express  train. 

The  expense  attending  such  extreme  speed  is  not,  however, 
limited  to  the  cost  which  attends  the  trains  themselves  to 
which  this  motion  is  imparted.  The  whole  traffic  of  the 
road  is  more  or  less  affected  by  it.  All  other  trains  must 
be  hurried  forward  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  express 
train,  or  detained  in  sidings  to  wait  for  its  passage. 

From  these  causes  goods  trains,  which  need  not  and  ought 
not  to  move  at  a  speed  of  more  than  16  or  18,  are  frequently 
compelled  to  be  driven  at  30  miles  an  hour  and  upwards. 
Their  average  speed  is  made  up  by  undue  speed  when  in 
motion,  for  the  .time  lost  waiting  in  sidings  for  the  progress 
of  express  trains. 

The  damage  done  to  the  road  by  these  causes  is  not 
merely  that  which  arises  from  the  undue  speed  which  must 
occasionally  be  given  to  heavy  goods  trains ;  great  damage 
is  also  done  by  the  frequent  stoppages  of  such  trains. 
When  they  are  stopped,  their  momentum  must  be  spent 
upon  the  rails ;  and  when  they  are  put  in  motion  after- 
wards, and  momentum  imparted  to  them,  the  reaction  pro- 
duced by  their  driving-wheels  on  the  rails  is  another  cause 
of  most  injurious  wear  and  tear. 
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R:  «ctora  and  managers  are  deeply  sensible  of 

tbe  )  ^nge  sustained  by  the  property  under   thdr 

care  in  consequence  of  these  circumstances,  and  frequent 
murmurs  and  remonstrances  are  lieard  upon  the  sutgect. 
The  public,  however,  appear  to  be  loo  exigent  to  be  suc- 
cessfully resisted.  I  have  no  doubt,  from  long  and  careful 
pmclical  investigation  into  the  effects  produced  by  the  action 
of  engines  and  carriages  on  railways,  that  tbe  damage 
sustained  directly  and  indirectly  by  railway  proprietors  in 
consequence  of  express  trains  moving  at  this  extruordjnaiy 
speed,  is  fur  greater  than  any  profits  derivable  from  SDch 
trains  can  cover ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that, 
considered  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  railway  pro- 
prietors would  be  fully  justified,  :ither  in  laying  a  mncli 
higher  rate  of  fiire  upon  express  trains,  or,  whicli  would  be 
much  more  advisable  and  more  consistent  with  their  own 
interests,  suppressing  them  altogether. 

The  injurious  effects  proceeding  from  these  causes  would 
have  been  considerably  less,  if  in  the  original  construction  of 
railways  sufficient  width  had  been  left  in  the  bridges,  tunnels, 
and  other  works  of  art,  for  an  additional  line  of  rails.  If 
this  additional  line  of  rails  had  been  reserved  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  merchandise  traffic  and  the  third-class 
passenger  trains,  with  proper  sidings,  the  m«n  line,  which 
now  performs  the  entire  work  of  the  railway,  being  re- 
served for  the  fast  passenger  traffic,  less  inconvenience  and 
injury  would  have  arisen  to  the  railway  property,  and  much 
more  expedition,  punctuality,  and  safety  have  been  ensured 
to  the  travelling  public. 

We  must  not  dismiss  the  subject  of  express  trains  withoot 
noticing  the  danger  of  which  they  are  productive.  In  rail- 
way traffic,  the  entire  stream  of  transport  ought  to  proceed 
as  much  as  possible  with  an  uniform  speed,  so  that  one  part 
should  be  not  liable  to  overtake  another.     The  greater  tho 
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difTerenoe  of  velodtj  of  the  different  objects  of  transport 
xnoying  in  the  same  direction,  and  on  the  same  rails,  the 
greater  is  the  danger  of  collision ;  and  the  consequences  of 
collision  are  dangerous  in  the  exact  proportion  of  the  dif- 
ference of  ydocities  of  the  bodies  which  strike  each  other. 
These  causes  of  danger  and  ii^jurj  are  augmented  to  the 
highest  conceivable  degree  bj  the  express  trains.  These 
trains  move  with  an  enormous  and  exceptional  speed.  Col- 
lision becomes  inevitable  unless  a  warning  be  sent  along  the 
line  to  clear  the  waj.  Nor  is  it  always  practicable,  even 
with  the  warning,  to  avert  it. 

An  engine  attached  to  a  goods  train,  for  example,  becomes 
lamed  between  two  stations.  It  is  necessary  to  send  on  to 
the  adjacent  station  for  help,  and  notice  must  be  sent  back 
to  stop  the  following  train.  This  notice  may  in  general  be 
rendered  effectual  to  trains  moving  at  ordinary  speeds,  but 
an  express  train,  moving  at  the  usual  rate  of  such  trains, 
cannot  safely  pull  up  except  within  a  considerable  distance. 
The  chances,  therefore,  of  an  express  train  running  into  a 
disabled  train  upon  the  road  are  very  considerable. 

The  use  of  the  electric  telegraph  diminishes  this  danger ; 
but  to  give  notice  by  the  telegraph  a  message  must  be  sent 
to  the  nearest  station,  which  may  be  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. 

It  is  not  without  regret  that  one  would  discourage  the 
ardour  for  improvement  produced  by  wholesome  competition ; 
but  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  regulate  our  progress 
with  discretion,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  safety 
of  the  public  is  not  less  to  be  considered  than  expedition  of 
travelling. 

The  public,  in  general,  concerns  itself  very  little  with  the 
question  of  safety.  The  traveller  who  desires  to  reach  a 
distant  point  with  speed,  is  seldom  so  well  informed  as  to 
be  enabled  to  appreciate  the  degree  of  danger  which  must 
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attend  the  atlainment  of  his  object ;  and  it  is  neceasarj  that 
those  who  have  the  control  aod  management  of  railwayii,  oni) 
who  alone  are  competent  to  appreciate  the  danger,  should 
resist  this  tendency  in  tlie  public,  whicli  would  impel  the 
conductors  of  railways  into  a  course  attended  with  serious 
damage  and  loss  to  railway  proprietors,  and  witli  no  small 
danger  to  the  travelling  public. 
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CHAP.  XL 

QOO]>S  TRAma 

Thb  transport  of  merchandise  is  the  branch  of  railway 
business  on  the  dae  improvement  and  cultivation  of  which 
the  ultimate  and  durable  success  of  these  vast  enterprises, 
and  the  extent  of  their  public  utilitj,  will  mainlj  depend : 
jet  it  is  a  branch  which  has  been  hitherto  comparatively 
neglected.  The  brilliant  and  unexpected  results  of  the 
business  in  passenger  traffic  have  not  unnaturally  dazzled 
the  public,  and  engrossed  the  attention  of  proprietors,  di- 
rectors, and  managers.  Nothing  has  been  neglected  which 
could  contribute  to  the  extension  of  this  branch  of  trans- 
port, and  it  may  even  be  questioned  whether  the  great 
expenses  which  have  been  entailed  on  railway  establishments 
in  affording  the  unexampled  accommodation  of  extreme  speed 
and  frequency  of  departure  have  been  or  can  be  adequately 
repaid  by  any  practicable  extension  of  the  traffic 

The  transport  of  goods,  though  presenting  less  striking 
phenomena,  is  attended  with  not  less  benefit  to  the  country, 
and  may  soon,  if  duly  cultivated,  become  the  source  of  even 
more  permanent  and  extensive  profits  to  the  railway  esta- 
blishments. But  to  realise  these,  it  will  be  necessary  that 
this  branch  of  the  business  should  receive  a  more  profound 
study  on  the  part  of  railway  managers  than  has  hitherto 
been  bestowed  upon  it.  The  transport  of  goods  is  subject  to 
more  various  and  difficult  conditions  than  that  of  passengers. 
If  frequency  of  departure  and  extreme  speed  are  not  so  impe- 
ratively demanded  for  it,  the  accommodation  of  the  tariff,  so 
as  to  render  the  transport  compatible  with  the  commercial 
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conditions  of  the  local  markets,  is  a  Bubject  oat  of  which 
arise  numerous  and  difficult  questions  for  solution  i  and  on  the 
solution  of  these  questions,  and  on  the  due  r^ulation  and 
graduation  of  the  goods  tariff,  will  depend  altogether  the 
extent  and  the  success  of  this  important  branch  of  ruilwa; 
business. 

The  official  reports  of  the  railway  commissioners  and 
directors,  mengre  and  unsatisfactory  as  they  are  with  re- 
ference to  t!ie  passenger  traflic,  are  much  more  BO  relative 
to  the  traffic  in  merchandise.  If  wo  have  not  all  the  neora- 
sary  details  of  the  passenger  traffic,  we  are  at  least  informed 
of  the  number  of  each  class  booked,  the  gross  receipts,  and 
the  average  tarifl;  supplying  daia  by  which  we  have  beoi 
enabled  to  approximate  to  those  statistical  details  relating  to 
the  transport  which  ought  to  have  been  supplied  by  direct 
and  accuraic  ri?cords.  We  are  not  able,  however,  to  do  even 
this  with  reference  to  the  gooda  traffic.  The  reports  in 
general  supply  no  information  relative  to  this  branch  of 
railway  business,  except  the  receipts,  and  even  these  are 
given  in  a  lumped  sum,  in  which  is  included  the  revenue 
which  proceeds  from  a  variety  of  objects  not  properly  included 
under  the  head  of  merchandise,  such  as  mails,  parcels,  private 
carriages,  &c. 

To  supply  a  complete  analysis  of  the  goods  business,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  possess  the  following  data. 

Ist,  The  quantity  of  each  class  of  goods  booked,  T. 

2ndly.  Their  mileage,  *. 

3dly.  The  number  and  description  of  vehicles  employed  in 
their  transport,  W. 

4th.  The  mileage  of  these  vehicles,  w. 

By  comparing  the  first  and  second,  we  should  obtain  the 
average  distance  which  each  unit  of  each  class  of  traffic  b 
carried.  This  would  be  done  by  dividing  the  number  ex- 
pressed by  t,  or  the  mileage,  by  the  number  expressed  by 
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Bj  comparing  tke  second  with  the  fourth,  we  should 
obtain  the  aTerage  load  carried  hj  each  Tehicle.  This  would 
be  done  by  dividing  the  number  expressed  bj  t  by  the 

nomber  expressed  by  «p  •••—  (Q. 

By  comparing  the  third  and  fourth,  we  should  obtain  the 
average  distance  run  by  each  vehicle  of  transport  This 
would  be  done  by  dividing  the  number  expressed  by  w  by 

the  number  expressed  by  W : —  f  ^j. 

In  this  way,  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  movement 
of  each  class  of  goods  traffic  could  be  inferred  from  simple 
and  clear  data,  which  might  be  easily  recorded. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  classify  the  merchandise,  first, 
according  to  the  description  of  vehicle  in  which  it  is  trans- 
ported ;  and,  secondly,  according  to  its  tariff. 

Special  vehicles  are  appropriated  to  different  descriptions 
of  goods,  as  has  been  already  explained ;  and,  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  cost  of  the  transport  of  each  class  of  goods,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  keep  a  separate  mileage  account  not 
only  of  each  class  of  traffic,  but  of  each  class  of  vehicle  ap- 
propriated to  its  transport.  The  average  load  carried  by 
each  vehicle  would  be  determined  by  a  comparison  of  these 
mileages ;  and  upon  this  average  load  would  depend,  as  will 
be  explained  hereafter,  the  cost  of  the  transport 

No  general  data  of  this  kind,  or  any  other  data  from 
which  they  can  be  inferred,  are  supplied  in  the  railway  re- 
ports. Reports  somewhat  more  detailed,  however,  appeared 
in  the  returns  published  by  the  railway  commissioners  for 
the  two  years  ending  June  30. 1846^  and  June  SO.  1847 ;  but, 
owing  to  the  discrepancies  which  appear  in  the  returns  of 
different  companies,  and  to  the  different  senses  in  which  they 
use  the  same  terms,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  deduce  any 
general  inferences  from  them.  I  have,  however,  computed 
from  these  returns  the  quantity  of  goods  and  live  stock,  and 
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their  total  mileage,  for  the  twelve  months  ending  Jnne  30. 
1847,  which  are  eshihited  in  the  foUowiug  table  :  — 


1  TjiBDLiB  Ahai.191«  of  tbe  Quuitilf  of  Goods  nod  Lin  Stock  Traffic 
ending  June  30.  IB4T.                                                                                   1 

M.i«e-. 

Gallic 

She.p        .        -        - 
Pig*  and  C»l.w 

Tom 

Number 

Do. 

Do. 

16,460^9!* 

9,S09.iS9 

615.SM 

37n,l  3S,271 
17.6S2,3I0' 
B9.096,<5! 
34,a42,2Sl 

From  this  we  can  infer  the  average  dnily  mile^e,  the 
average  distance  over  which  each  unit  of  transport  was 
carried,  and  the  average  number  of  such  units  daily  boo(Le<l. 
TLesi;  are  exliibited  iu  the  foUowing  table ;  — 


The  result  of  this  table  will  be  as  unexpected  aa  were 
those  obtained  by  analogous  calculations  with  respect  to  the 
passenger  traffic.  The  average  distance  through  which  mer- 
chandise was  transported,  22J  miles,  is  much  less  tlian  might 
have  been  expected,  or  than  would  have  taken  place  under  the 
operation  of  a  properly  graduated  taiiff.  It  is  evident  from 
tliis,    that  the   tariff  13  prohibitory  for  a  greater  average 
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distance  than  about  20  miles.  It  would  be  interesting,  if 
we  possessed  the  requisite  data,  to  apply  a  like  investigation 
to  the  various  classes  of  merchandise,  so  as  to  ascertain  what 
classes  are  transported  to  the  greatest  distances;  but  the 
reports  supply  us  with  no  data  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  curious,  also,  that  the  pigs  and  calves  are  transported 
to  an  average  distance  so  much  greater  than  the  cattle  and 
sheep. 

As  we  have  already  observed  with  respect  to  the  traffic 
in  passengers,  the  average  distances  which  the  goods  were 
transported  is  found  to  vary,  within  very  wide  limits,  on 
different  lines  of  railway.  I  give,  in  the  following  table,  the 
results  of  a  calculation  made  upon  the  returns  for  eleven  dif- 
ferent railways,  for  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30. 
1847,  showing  the  average  distances  which  each  ton  of  goods 
was  transported  on  the  several  lines  therein  mentioned  in 
that  year. 


Tabular  Analysis  of  the  average  Distances  which  each  Ton  of  Goods 
was  transported  on  the  under-mentioned  Railways,  during  the 
Twelve  Months  ending  June  30.  1847. 


Name  of  Railway. 


London  and  North- Western    - 
Great  Western       -         -         -         - 

Midland 

I^ndon,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
London  and  Cambridge 
I^ndon  and  Colchester  -         -         - 
Bristol  and  Birmingham 
Ix>ndon  and  South- Western    - 
York  and  Newcastle        -         -         - 
York  and  North  Midland 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
All  the  remaining  lines 


Tons  of 
Goods. 


Total  Mileage. 


1,411,080 
371,327 

1,195,177 
156,930 
236,463 
83,364 
254,038 
148,415 

1,847,689 
446.181 
597,262 

9,712,673 


98,428,462 

19,007,395 

37,626,074 

3,354,325 

12,493,632 

3,172,898 

8,809,052 

7,023,005 

29,436,800 

12,134,231 

17,974,432 

120,687,965 


Totals  and  averages    -  -  16,460,599  370,138,271 


Average 
Distance 

carried 
per  Ton. 


69-75 

5118 

31-48 

21-37 

52-9 

3810 

34-69 

47-39 

15-97 

27-19 

30  09 

12-32 


22-50 
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Although  we  possess  no  data  by  which  we  can  ascertain 
the  quantity  of  goods  booked  for  any  period  of  long  dam- 
tion,  nor  even  any  direct  record  of  the  mileage  of  tbe  goodi 
troflic,  we  can  nevertheless  approximate  to  tlie  latter  by 
comhinitig  an  approximate  estimate  of  tbe  receipts  with  tbe 
average  tariff  per  ton  per  mile.  By  subducting  the  esti- 
mated revenue  proceeding  from  mails,  parcels,  carriages,  and 
horses,  from  the  gross  totals  given  in  the  official  returns 
for  them  and  the  goods,  we  obtain  approximate  estimates 
of  the  revenue  proceeding  from  goods.  It  appears  also 
that,  the  average  tariff  being  takitn  at  1*67  d.  per  too  per 
mile,  the  annual  and  average  dail}'  mileage  of  the  goods  for 
tbe  six  years  and  a  half  ending  December  1648  was  as 
follows :  — 


1  TiBI.-I^» 

AN.1.V. 

<  of 

the    Goods   Trsfllc  on  the   Railnj's  of  the 

United 
ccmber 

Ki..gdu 

n  iju 

bg  ibe  Sli   W-Jti  and  a  H^f  ending  De- ! 

Twelve  n, 

mU  ci> 

■m7 

ToW  Mil«,E. 

"ssT'i 

lGI,865.27li 

443,466  ! 

185  23! 

a*) 

507.477 

1845  - 

W3 

719,452  ■ 

338,0-^ 

927^76 

40y.392 

4iy 

I.121,6S3  1 

1B<8- 

530,983.310 

1,454.749 

s  iJ 

1.693,798 

Kot  possessing  any  return  of  the  quantity  of  goods  booked, 
we  are  unable  to  ascertain  the  average  distances  over  which 
each  ton  was  transported  io  each  successive  year. 

The  comparative  rates  of  increase  of  the  passenger  and 
goods  traffic  for  the  last  six  years  and  a  half  are  exhibited 
in  the  following  table ; — 
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Tabu  showing  the  comparmtiTe  Rates  st  which  the  sverage  daily 
Traffic  in  Passengers  and  Goods  has  augmented  on  the  Railways 
I      of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  Six  Tears  and  a  Half  ending 
December  31.  1848. 


Twelve  mouCbi  toStng  Juim  80. 1844 

1M» 
IM6 
1M7 
1848 

Six  moothf  floding'bsc.  SI.   1848 


M 


TMal  Ini  w— i  on  the 
■rdail;  MUmm 
aflS4t^ 


lte.»74 
406^6 
1.148,91s 
1.170*106 
1.449.596 
1381,294 


64,011 

S75.986 

484,410 

678,oa7 

1,011.288 

1,SM,3S2 


Pcrc«nuuie 
en  thit  avcrac^  daii« 
MilMge  oTUf  X.3. 


11-8 
14-0 
21*1 
21-8 
24-0 
27-7 


Uoorf*. 
14-4 
623 
1001 
lM-0 
'228-0 
282-0 


The  results  of  this  table  are  perhaps  more  striking  than 
any  of  the  various  calculations  which  we  have  hitherto 
deduced  from  the  statistical  data  of  railways.  It  appears 
from  these,  that  while  the  passenger  traffic,  during  the  period 
of  six  years  and  a  half  previous  to  Dec  31.  1848,  increased 
scarcely  28  per  cent.,  the  goods  traffic  was  augmented  282 
per  cent,  the  increase  in  the  traffic  of  merchandise  being 
thus  tenfold  that  of  passengers. 

It  will  be  also  observed,  that  in  the  year  1847  compared 
with  1846,  while  no  increase  took  place  on  the  passenger 
traffic,  there  was  an  increase  of  44  per  cent,  on  the  goods 
traffic. 

If  a  proper  record  had  been  kept  of  the  mileage  of  the 
various  classes  of  the  goods-carrying  stock,  we  should  have 
been  able,  by  a  comparison  of  this  with  the  mileage  of  the 
goods  themselves,  to  infer  with  accuracy  the  average  amount 
of  useful  load  carried  by  each  class  of  vehicle ;  but  no  such 
mileage  having  been  observed  or  recorded,  we  are  forced  to 
accept  the  best  estimates,  rough  and  approximate  as  they 
are,  which  can  be  obtained. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  Capt.  Huish,  by  exten- 
sive observations  made  on  the  goods  traffic  of  the  North- 
western Railway,  has  found  that  the  average  loads  of  the 
goods  waggons  which  arrive  at  and  depart  from  the  chief 
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Btation  or  tliut  railway  is  2{  Ions.  If,  in  tlie  abscuce  of  more 
accurate  returns,  we  adojit  tliis  as  the  general  esiimale  of  the 
average  load^  of  the  goods  waggons,  wu  cun  deduce  tbeir 
average  ruili.'agc  by  dividing  llie  mileage  of  the  goods  them- 
selves by  2|. 

It  appeiir:!  aUo,  as  we  have  showa  in  Chap.  VI.,  from  the 
report  of  Cnpt.  Ilutah,  that  the  avi^mge  number  of  waggons 
forming  a  goods  train  on  the  Not  i-Western  lines  of  railway 
is  26.  But  it  is  probable,  from  the  very  active  traffic  of 
tbese  lines,  that  this  is  above  tlic  general  average.  We 
shall  therefore  take  the  average  lumber  of  waggons  com* 
posing  a  goods  train,  upon  the  average  of  all  the  English 
railways,  at  22. 

In  the  following  table  I  have  exhibited  the  mileage  of  tlie 
gooda-catrying  slock  and  that  of  the  goods  engines,  cal- 
culating ijiich  npproximalively  in  this 


Tabhuh  Anily 
Sii  Yenri  and 

19  showing  ihe  Total 
fil.«  Goods  Engine 
a  Half  ending  Deceinb. 

daily  Mileage 
«  the  Engfi.h 
r  31.  1849. 

of  Ihe  Good! 
BAilwajs  (br 

Twelve  month  J  e 
Six   month)  end 

nding  JuneSO.  1B<3 - 

!,'              1845  - 
I84G- 

ng    Dm.   31.    1848- 

KU3 

oSa.j 

197,096 
25J.544 
319.756 
412.388 

752'.796 

8,959 
11,615 
14,535 

18.745 

34.218 

Thus  it  appears  that  tlie  distances  travelled  daily  by  the 
goods  trains  on  the  English  railways  during  the  last  six 
months  of  1848,  amounted  to  nearly  once  and  a  half  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  globe. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  this  enormous  amount  of 
transport  of  merchandise,  as  executed  by  steam  on  railways, 
with  the  amount  of  horse  power  whicb  would  be  necessaiy 
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to  perform  the  same  service,  were  it  practicable,  by  waggons 
and  common  roads. 

The  experience  of  carriers  shows  that  in  waggon  trans- 
port, a  horse  must  be  allowed  for  each  ton  of  goods  trans- 
ported, and  that  with  this  power  a  waggon  may  travel  about 
20  miles  a  day.  The  number  of  horses,  therefore,  requisite 
to  execute  a  given  traffic,  will  be  found  by  dividing  the 
daily  mileage  of  the  tons  of  goods  by  20.  Taking,  therefore, 
the  daily  mileage  of  the  goods  for  the  six  months  ending 
31st  December,  1848,  we  find  that  to  execute  it  by  horse 
power  in  waggons,  with  a  speed  of  about  3  miles  an  hour, 
would  require  the  employment  of  84,689  horses. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  progressive  increase  of  the  goods 
traffic  with  the  progressive  development  of  the  railwajrs 
during  the  last  seven  years,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have 
done  with  relation  to  the  passenger  traffic  in  the  last  Chapter. 

In  the  following  table  1  have  given,  in  the  second  column, 
as  before,  the  length  of  railway  which  was  under  traffic  in 
each  successive  year ;  and,  in  the  third  column,  the  average 
number  of  tons  of  goods  per  mile  transported  upon  it,  the 
numbers  in  this  column  being  obtained  by  dividing  the 
total  mileage  of  the  goods  by  the  number  of  miles  of  railway 
open. 


Tabular  CoMPAaisoK  of  the  progressive  DeTelopment  of  the  Rail- 
wsys  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  Mowment  of  Goods  upon 
them  during  the  Six  Years  and  a  Half  ending  December  SI.  1848. 


Twelve  months  ending  June  SO.  1 843 

1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 

Sii   months   ending   Dec.   31.   1848 


n 


»» 
t* 


Miles 
open. 

1857 
1952 
3148 
2441 
3036 
3816 
5007 


Number 

of  Tons 

carried 

per  Mile. 


238 
260 
335 
381 
370 
382 
338 


IS 


9-25 
28-80 
13-75 

3-25 


2-90 
11-50 
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The  gooda  irafHc  therefore,  in  common  with  the  paaaenger 
traffic,  baa  Kiiled  to  keep  pace  with  the  deTelopment  of 
the  railwftjs.  It  appears  by  table  p.  183-4.  that  the  poi' 
senger  traffic  par  mile  continued  ta  increase  until  June 
1846,  but  a  ikcrease  was  manifested  in  the  year  ending 
June  1847-  The  eame  result  is  obtained  on  the  goudi. 
Id  the  case  of  the  goods,  however,  there  was  again  a  relative 
increase  in  the  twelve  months  ending  June  18*8,  while  there 
was  a  considiTikble  decrease  in  the  siune  year  in  the  relative 
amount  of  panscnger  traffic. 

On  the  whuli',,  then,  it  follows  that  neither  the  traffic  in  ' 
passengers  mjr  goods  has  kept  pace  with  the  development  of 
the  railways,  but  that  the  relative  falling  off  in  the  passenger 
business  has  been  greater  than  that  of  the  goods  ;  while  the 
abiKilute  increase  of  the  amount  of  gooda  business,  without 
reference  to  tUe.  length  of  railway  open,  has  been  tenfold 
that  of  passe ngL'i-  business. 

To  give  a  complete  analysis  of  the  traffic,  whether  in 
passengers  or  in  goods,  on  any  system  of  railways,  it  is  not 
enough,  however  useful  it  may  be  in  itself,  to  give  general 
averages,  either  in  reference  to  a  given  period  of  time,  as  a 
year,  or  in  reference  to  the  entire  extent  of  the  line  or  lines. 
The  traffic  is  not  only  distributed  unequally  with  relation  ta 
time,  but  also  with  relation  to  space.  The  quantity  executed 
in  different  months  is  ditferent,  and  the  quantify  carried  on 
different  sections  of  the  line  still  more  so.  Complete  returns 
would  supply  us  with  data  by  which  we  could  exhibit  the 
variation  in  the  quantify  of  traffic  at  different  epochs,  and 
on  different  sections  of  the  line;  but  none  of  the  returns 
published  by  the  English  railways,  which  are  accessible  to 
us,  supply  the  means  of  doing  this.  As  I  have  often  had 
occasion  to  observe,  the  reports  of  foreign  railways  are  much 
more  ample  and  explicit;  and  illustrations  of  the  variation  to 
which  the  traffic  is  subject,  in  passengers  and  goods,  in  the 
different  months  of  the  year,  and  upon  the  different  sections 
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of  the  lines  on  some  foreign  railways^  will  be  found  in 
succeeding  Chapters. 

The  statistical  reports  of  the  railway  commissioners  for 
1847  are,  however,  sufficiently  ample  to  enable  us  to  deduce 
from  them  the  ayerage  daily  mileage  of  the  goods  traffic  on 
several  of  the  principal  railways,  so  as  to  affi>rd  some  degree 
of  comparison  of  the  relative  prevalence  of  the  traffic  in 
merchandise  on  different  parts  of  the  network  of  railways 
which  overspread  the  country.  In  the  following  tabic  I 
have  given,  in  the  first  column,  the  length  of  the  railways 
open,  therein  named ;  in  the  second,  the  average  daily 
mileage  of  the  tons  of  goods  carried  upon  them ;  and  in  the 
third,  the  average  quantity  per  mile  on  each  line  of  railway. 


I  Tabulae  Analysis  showinf?  the  sverajre  daily  Mileage  of  Tons  of 
Goods,  and  the  average  Number  of  Tons  carried  daily  per  Mile, 
on  the  under- mention^  Railirays  during  the  Twelve  Months  ending 
June  Sa  1847. 


London  and  North- Western  - 

Great  Western 

Midland       ...... 

London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 

London  .ndCtrnbridge  1  j;^,,,^^  ^^^^^.^ 

London  and  Colchester  J 

Bristol  and  Birmingham 

London  and  South- Western  - 

York  and  Newcastle      .... 

York  and  North  Midland 
I^ncashirc  and  Yorkshire 
All  the  remaining  lines 


Number 

of  Miles 

open. 

AveraRe 

daily 
MUeage. 

Arerage 

Number  of 

Tons  car. 

ried  dally 

per  Mile. 

428 

269,6:^9 

631 

245 

52,075 

212 

283 

103.085 

364 

135 

9,187 

68 

182 

42,919 

235 

85 

24,132 

283 

190 

19,241 

101 

229 

80,651 

352 

175 

33,244 

190 

108 

49,240 

456 

976 

330,650 

338 

From  this  table  it  follows,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
that  the  proportion  of  traffic  in  goods  to  the  length  of  the 
lines  open  is  extremely  variable ;  on  the  London  and 
Brighton  the  traffic  being  at  the  rate  of  only  68  tons  per 
mile,  while  on  the  London  and  North- Western  it  is  631. 
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The  iinmeiise  activity  of  the  traffic  on  the  English  rail- 
ways, and  the  estent  to  whi^-h  il  affords  emptoymcDt  to  in- 
dustry, may  be  in  Bome  degree  calculated  from  the  tbllowiiig 
statement  of  the  number  and  class  of  persons  in  the  employ- 
ment of  one  company  alone,  the  Morth-Weatem  :  — 

Secretar'ici  .  ....  2 

Geaeral  msnsgera     .  -  -  .  I 

Residi'nt  enginecT*  -  -  -  .  J 

Clerks           .              -  -  -  -  MS 

Police  constublea     -  -  -  .  701 

Engincrrs  ind  Oaken  -  -  -  7S8 

Porters         .              .  .  -  .  3,054 

Artificen     .              .  .  -  .  3347 


10,S66 


4 


The  number  of  horses  employed  in  the  local  delivery  of 
goods  is  612,  and  the  number  of  vans  256> 

This,  however,  is  independent  of  the  goods  establishment 
of  Messrs.  Pickford  and  Chaplin,  the  former  of  nrhom  em- 
ployed nearly  800  clerks  and  porters,  400  horses,  and  upwards 
of  150  vehicles. 

This  company  possesses  438  miles  of  railway,  and  supplies 
the  locomotive  power  for  about  200  miles  more.  It  there- 
fore employs  about  23  persons  per  mile  of  its  own  lines. 
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The  tendencj  of  the  progress  of  the  arts  is  to  render  the 
cost  of  production  more  and  more  independent  of  the  quan- 
tity of  the  article  produced.  In  the  infancy  of  industry 
the  apptication  of  lahour  is  simple,  and  the  quantity  of 
production  is  always  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  lahour  itself. 
The  knitter  who  produces  in  ten  hours  a  pair  of  stockings, 
with  the  consumption  of  a  certain  weight  of  thread,  will 
produce  two  pair  of  stockings  in  twenty  hours,  with  the  con- 
sumption of  double  the  quantity  of  thread ;  three  pair  in  thirty 
hours,  with  the  consumption  of  three  times  the  quantity  of 
thread,  and  so  on ;  and  the  cost  of  the  stockings  produced, 
representing  the  wages  of  the  labour  and  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material,  will  be  in  the  exact  proportion  of  these,  and  will, 
consequently,  be  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  number  of  pairs 
which  have  been  made.  Thus  three  pairs  will  cost  pre- 
cisely three  times,  ten  pair  ten  times,  and  one  hundred 
pair  one  hundred  times  as  much  as  one  pair,  and  so  on. 

But  as  the  art  improves,  and  the  demand  for  stockings 
becomes  more  extensive,  invention  is  stimulated,  and  a 
machine  is  contrived  and  constructed,  by  which  the  labour 
of  the  knitter  is  exchanged  for  that  of  the  weaver,  and  the 
number  of  pairs  of  stockings  which  can  be  produced  by  the 
same  expenditure  of  labour  is  largely  multiplied.  Their 
cost,  therefore,  so  far  as  depends  on  the  consumption  of 
labour,  is  proportionally  diminished.  But  this  advantage  is 
purchased  by  a  large  expenditure,  preparatory  to  the  fa- 
brication, in  the  construction  and  purchase  of  the  stocking- 
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loom.  Bj-  tliis  loom  many  hundreds  of  thousundd  of  pairs 
of  stockings  will  be  fabricnted ;  and  the  cost  of  the  loom, 
being  divided  among  so  enormous  a  number  of  article^ 
almost  vaniiilied  from  the  price  of  any  single  oue. 

Anothei-  step  in  the  progress  of  inTenlian  supersedes  tb6 
weaver  hiiiuelf.  A  power-loom  is  invented,  by  which  iho 
process  of  weaving  is  completed  independently  of  manual 
labour,  by  an  engine  deriving  its  motion  directly  from  some 
physical  agent,  such  as  steam  or  water. 

As  another  striking  eKample  of  this  prindple,  we  may 
refer  to  the  hook  now  in  the  iiand  of  the  reader. 

In  the  infancy  of  literature  books  were  multiplied  by  , 
copyiste^  and  their  cost  was  in  the  exact  proportion  of  their 
number.  One  hundred  copies  of  a  book  like  this  would  hare 
cost  precisely  one  hundred  times  the  price  at  which  a  single 
copy  could  he  procured.  Moveable  types  were  invented,  and 
now  a  larger  amount  of  preparatory  labour  anil  niachinerr 
isemployed,  before  the  production  of  even  a  single  copy  c«n 
take  place ;  but  when  the  types  ore  set  and  the  printing- 
press  ready  to  work,  five  hundred  or  one  thousand  copies 
can  be  produced  at  a  less  expense  than  would  previously  hare 
been  incurred  in  the  production  of  a  single  copy. 

The  ultimate  point  of  perfection  to  which  this  progress 
tends,  is  to  render  the  cost  of  production  of  each  individual 
article  precisely  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  quantity 
produced.  This  is,  however,  a  limit  to  which  it  is  probable 
improvement  can  never  actually  attain ;  and  the  cost  of 
production  of  the  objects  of  industry,  at  present,  may  al- 
ways he  regarded  as  consisting  of  tivo  parts,  one  of  which  is 
quite  independent  of  the  number  of  articles  produced,  and 
being,  therefore,  equally  divided  among  them,  will  render 
one  element  of  their  price  precisely  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  the  number ;  but  still  there  will  be  another  component, 
which,  depending  on  the  direct  application  of  roanual  or 
other  labour,  and  on  the   immediate  consumption  of  rav 
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material,  wiU  be  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  nmnber  of  articles 
produced.  The  greater  the  perfection  to  which  art  attains, 
the  greater  will  be  the  former  and  the  less  the  latter  part  of 
the  cost  In  the  case  of  the  power-loom  aboye  mentioned, 
the  second  element  of  price  is  reduced  to  the  cost  of  the 
raw  material^  labour  being  retj  nearlj  if  not  altogether  su- 
perseded. 

These  principles  are  illustrated  in  a  striking  manner  bj 
the  improvements  which  hare  taken  place  in  transport 
within  the  last  century* 

Before  the  construction  of  roads,  the  transport  of  persons 
and  goods  on  pack-horses  was  a  simple  application  of  labour, 
and  the  cost  of  transport  was  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the 
quantity.  Beads  were  then  constructed,  and  wheel-car- 
riages employed.  By  the  preparatory  cost  thus  incurred, 
transport  was  so  facilitated,  that  the  same  labour  was  enabled 
to  accomplish  a  multiplied  quantity  of  it.  The  cost  of  the 
roads  and  the  improved  carriages  being  divided  among  the 
increased  quantity  of  transport,  gave  an  element  of  its  cost, 
which  was  inversely  as  its  quantity ;  but  still  the  labour  of 
traction  remained  simple,  and  was  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the 
quantity  of  locomotion  effected. 

A  further  improvement  produced  the  railway  and  the 
locomotive  engine.  Here  an  expense  of  an  inunense  amount 
is  incurred  before  a  single  object  can  be  transported.  Ex- 
tensive lines  of  road,  attended  by  works  of  art  of  prodigious 
magnitude  and  cost,  are  formed.  Large  buildings  are  pro- 
vided for  stations,  and,  in  fine,  a  stock  of  engines  and 
carriages  is  fabricated.  All  these  expenses  are  incurred 
preparatory  to  locomotion,  and  must  be  divided  among  the 
quantity  of  transport  executed.  Indeed,  the  mere  labour  or 
expenditure  of  mechanical  power  necessary  to  transport  the 
objects  of  traffic  from  point  to  point  along  the  road  forms 
the  most  insignificant  item  of  the  entire  cost ;  and  this  item 
alone  is  in  the  direct  proportion  of  the  quantity  of  transport. 

L 
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We  ahouKl  not,  ihererore,  be  far  from  the  truth,  if  we 
stated  that  tlit^  great  improvement  in  the  art  baa  rednoed 
the  cost  of  transport  in  a  ratio  whicli  ia  very  nearly  the 
inverse  of  the  qiiantity  of  transport  executed. 

Wlien  the  question  was  agitated  which  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  uniform  system  of  postage,  the  public  wai 
startled  by  tbe  paradox  that  the  transmission  of  a  letter  at 
despatch  was  attended  nith  the  same  cost,  wbetbec  it  were 
expedited  ten  miles  or  five  hundred. 

Neverthelis^  it  was  demonstrated,  by  the  plainest  prin- 
ciples of  nrithmetic,  that  the  difference  of  expense  was  a 
sum  BO  utterly  cToneacent  in  amount,  aa  to  confer  practical 
truth  on  iha  principle  on  which  the  establishment  of  > 
uniform  rate  of  postage  was  claimed.  In  a  word,  it  was  mad* 
manifest  that  tlie  cost  of  transmission  of  letters  was  practi- 
cally independent  of  the  distance  to  which  they  were  con- 
veyed. 

If  any  one  should  maintain  that  the  same  principle  equally 
prevails  in  railway  transport,  he  would  certainly  commit  an 
error ;  but  any  one  who  should  affirm  that  such  a  principle 
had  no  application  at  all  in  this  case,  would  commit  a  scarcely 
less  grave  one. 

The  transmission  of  letters  and  despatches  differs  from  the 
transmission  of  persons  and  goods  only  in  the  weight  of  tbe 
objects  carried.  In  the  one  case  and  in  the  other  there  is  a 
part  of  the  cost  attending  the  transmission,  which  is  quite 
independent  of  the  expenses  of  transport  properly  so  called, 
limiting  the  term  transport  to  the  mere  locomotion  or  trans- 
lation of  the  person  or  object  from  place  to  place. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  letters,  the  part  of  the  expense  which 
is  independent  of  the  mere  cost  of  conveyance,  bears  so  im- 
mense a  proportion  to  the  whole,  that  the  latter  may  be 
wholly  disregarded. 

In  tbe  case  of  the  transport  of  persons  and  goods  this  is 
not  ao,  but  nevertheless,  even  in  this  case,  there  is  an  item 
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of  the  expeoMS  which  has  no  reference  to  the  cost  of  loco- 
motion^  and  which  is  therefore  the  same  whether  the  person 
or  thing  transported  he  carried  ten  miles  or  five  hundred 
miles.  This  item  of  ezpensCi  to  whatever  it  maj  he  related, 
is  therefore  independent  of  the  distance,  and  is  chargeable 
eqnallj  on  objects  transmitted  to  great  or  small  distances. 

An  analjTsis  of  the  past  expenses  of  a  railwaj  may  have 
two  objects, — retrospective  and  prospective. 

Considered  retrospectivelj,  its  purpose  can  only  be  the 
a4jastment  of  accoonts^  an  object  which  has  no  relation  to 
our  present  purpose. 

Considered  prospectivelj,  such  an  analysis  has  the  most 
important  purposes. 

1st  It  supplies  the  grounds  of  an  estimate  of  future  ex- 
penses. 

2nd.  It  supplies  the  basis  of  a  future  tariff. 

To  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  future  expenses  of  a  railway 
is  easy,  provided  the  expenses  of  past  years  properly  classi- 
fied be  known.  If  the  circumstances  of  the  traffic  remain 
the  same,  the  expenses  must  necessarily  also  remain  unal- 
tered ;  and  the  actual  amount  expended  in  the  past  year  may 
be  transferred  unchanged  into  the  estimate  of  the  coming 
year* 

But  if  the  circumstances  of  the  traffic,  or  the  extent  of 
line  to  be  worked,  be  changed,  then  modifications  must  be 
made  in  the  estimates  for  each  branch  of  the  service,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  anticipated  change  in  the  traffic 

But  the  analysis  required  for  the  second  purpose  above 
mentioned,  to  supply  the  basis  of  a  tariff,  must  be  one  of  a 
much  more  elaborate  and  a  very  different  sort.  For  this 
purpose  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  be  informed  of  the  gross 
sums  expended  under  the  usual  heads  of  expenditure,  such 
as  direction  and  management,  way  and  works,  locomotive 
power,  &c  It  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain,  with  some 
degree  of  precision,  the  expense  which  has  attended  in  past 
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yean  the  transport  of  each  class  of  traffic,  auob  expenses 
being  obviously  the  first  condition  upon  which  a  tariff  cea 
be  based. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  a  tariff  may  be  constrnctd 
so  as  to  produce  a  gross  amount  of  receipt  gi-eater  than  tLe 
gross  amount  of  expenses,  and  thus  on  the  whole  to  yieH 
an  annual  profit  to  the  enterprise  ;  and  yet  that  such  tariff 
may  be  one  most  unjust  towards  those  wjio  employ  lh« 
railway,  and  most  disadvantageous  to  those  who  own  iL  It 
is  not  enough  that  the  tariff  produce  on  the  whole  an  anniiiil 
balance  in  favour  of  the  railway.  It  is  indi^pengable  that 
such  a  bnlnnce  should  be  produced  independently  on  each 
class  of  objects  transported.  Thus  it  is  quite  conceirable 
that  the  total  receipts  may  exceed  the  expenses,  while  the 
receipts  arising  from  any  one  or  two  classes  of  objects  of 
transport  may  fall  considerably  short  of  the  expenses  at- 
tending these  branches.  In  such  a  case  the  profit  realised 
by  the  railway  would  result  from  a  balance  of  profit  and 
loss,  of  the  profit  on  one  class  of  transport  more  than  oblite- 
rating the  loss  on  another. 

Such  A  result  would  arise  either  from  the  exaction  of  a 
tariff,  in  which  some  objects  would  be  overtaxed,  while 
others  would  he  underrated,  or  by  the  railway  undertaking 
to  transport  objects  incapable  of  bearing  the  expenses  of 
carriage. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that,  to  obtain  from  the  investigation 
of  the  past  expenses  the  conditions  which  ought  to  deter- 
mine a  future  tariff,  it  is  necessary,  not  only  to  classify  the 
expenses  under  the  usual  heads  already  mentioned,  but  to 
dissect  each  branch  of  expenditure,  so  as  to  ascertain  the 
share  which  each  class  of  traffic  has  had  in  producing  it. 

Although  it  may  be  true  that,  in  the  formation  of  a  tariff, 
it  may  not  be  expedient  in  all  cases  to  exact  from  the 
various  obje::tfl  of  traffic  the  same  proportion  of  profit,  yet 
it  may  be  affirmed,  that  it  never  can  be  right,  as  a  pemutneat 
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measure,  to  transport  any  object  of  traffic  at  a  loss.  Now, 
how  can  it  be  known  whether  a  railway  transport  this  or 
that  class  of  traffic  at  a  loss,  or  not,  unless  the  proportion  of 
expenses  caused  by  such  class  of  traffic  is  known  ? 

Again,  the  gross  profits  of  a  railway,  like  all  other  com- 
mercial enterprises,  being  made  up  of  a  large  aggregate  of 
small  profits,  it  will  happen  that  the  amount  of  the  gross 
profits  may  be  increased  by  the  diminution  of  the  small 
profits.  Thus,  for  example,  the  total  profits  derivable  from 
passengers  may  be  greatly  augmented  by  diminishing  the 
profit  derivable  on  each  single  passenger.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain point  at  which  the  profit  per  passenger  may  be  fixed,  so 
as  to  afford  a  maximum  of  aggregate  profit.  Above  that 
point,  though  the  profit  per  passenger  will  be  augmented, 
the  aggr^ate  profit  will  be  diminished,  because  the  number 
of  passengers  carried  will  be  diminished  in  a  greater  ratio 
than  the  profit  per  passenger  is  augmented.  Below  that 
point,  on  the  other  hand,  the  profit  per  passenger  will  be 
diminished  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  is  augmented,  and  there  will  be  again  a  diminution 
of  the  aggregate  profits.  The  skill  of  the  administration  is 
evinced  by  so  adjusting  the  tariff  as  to  hit  this  nice  point ; 
but  how  can  such  an  adjustment  be  effected,  unless  it  be 
previously  known  what  the  transport  of  each  passenger  costs  ? 

Like  observations  will  be  applicable  to  every  other  class  of 
objects  transported ;  and  it  is  evidently  indispensable  to  the 
good  management  of  a  railway  establishment,  that  those  who 
direct  it  should  be  in  possession  of  a  cleai*  knowledge  of  the 
actual  cost  of  the  transport  of  each  class  of  traffic. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  that  this  knowledge  can  only  be 
possessed  for  past  years,  and  that  for  these  it  is  a  matter  of 
difficult  and  intricate  calculation.  It  may  be  further  ob- 
jected, that,  even  when  obtained,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
cost  of  such  transport  for  coming  years  will  be  the  same  as 
for  past  years,  since  the  change  in  the  quantity  and  pro- 
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portioQ  of  the  T«rioiiB  classes  of  traffic  may  ch&nge  the  co« 
of  their  respective  transport 

This  is  true  ;  but  it  is  aliio  certun  tliat  the  knowledge  de- 
rived from  an  accurate  Hnalyfiis  of  tie  past  experience  of 
railway  tralfii:  supplies  means  of  approximation  more  or  leu 
close  to  the  cost  of  the  future  transport.  In  short,  sncfa 
data  enable  the  managers  of  a  railway  to  make  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  the  tralfiQ  for  each  successive  year  sufiicicnllj 
accurate  for  practical  guidance,  and  certainly  occunte 
enough  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  tariff  which  would 
produce  the  irregnlatities  and  inequalities  tibove  referred  to. 
But  these,  important  as  they  are,  form  but  a  small  part  o( 
the  advantages  resulting  from  an  accurate  analysis  of  the 
expenses.  Such  an  analysis  alone  will  supply  the  dai» 
necessary  for  all  ameliorations  in  the  organisation  of  the 
manageinont  of  the  traffic.  For  example,  if  it  be  desired  to 
ascertain  whelher  it  be  advantageous  to  attract  iocreased 
IrafHc  to  the  railway,  by  multiplying  the  departures  or  in- 
creasing the  number  of  trains,  a  question  of  a  delicate  and 
difficult  nature  arises-  By  multiplying  t!ie  departures,  though 
the  traffic  will  be  augmented,  the  load  drawn  by  each  engine 
will  diminish  as  well  as  the  load  borne  by  each  vehicle.  The 
proportion  of  tlie  profitable  to  the  dead  weight  will  be  dimi- 
nished, not  only  as  regards  the  engine,  but  also  as  regards 
the  vehicles  of  transport- 
By  diminishing,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  de- 
partures, the  quantity  of  traffic  carried  will  be  diminished; 
but  the  quantity  drawn  by  each  engine  and  borne  by  each 
vehicle  of  transport  will  be  augmented.  On  the  one  side,  a 
gain  is  obtained  by  the  increased  amount  of  traffic  ;  on  the 
other,  a  gain  is  obtained  by  the  increased  ratio  of  the  pro- 
stable  load  to  the  dead  weght.  Between  these  two  a  balance 
must  be  ascertalnt^d.  The  point  must  be  established  at 
which  the  niulliplicotion  or  the  diminution  of  the  trains 
ought  to  stop.     Now  this  cannot   be  accomplished  unless 
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those  who  have  the  control  of  the  railway  are  in  a  condition 
to  say  what  the  cost  of  each  object  of  traffic  is  when  the 
trains  are  multiplied,  and  what  the  reduced  cost  is  when 
they  are  diminished.  In  one  case,  the  gain  will  be  found  by 
subducting  the  increased  cost  of  the  diminished  loads  of  the 
more  numerous  trains  from  the  augmented  results  of  the  in- 
creased traffic  In  the  other  case,  the  profit  will  be  esti- 
mated by  subducting  the  diminished  cost  of  the  increased 
loads  of  the  less  multiplied  trains  from  the  diminished  results 
of  the  lesser  traffic. 

Such  instances  might  be  multiplied  without  end. 

The  reader  who  has  not  been  intimately  conversant  with 
railway  affairs,  will  probably  be  startled  at  being  told  that, 
important  as  such  an  investigation  is,  it  has  never  been 
attempted  by  the  managers  of  English  railways.  We  are 
indebted,  however,  to  some  foreign  engineers  and  economists 
for  inquiries  on  this  subject. 

The  Belgian  railways  more  especially,  being  organised 
and  worked  by  the  government  of  that  country,  and  the  most 
minute  details  of  their  expenditure  being  made  public,  have 
supplied  valuable  data  for  such  inquiry.  M.  Belpaire,  one 
of  the  engineers  connected  with  the  department  of  public 
works,  has  made  an  investigation  of  this  kind,  based  upon 
the  detailed  accounts  of  the  Belgian  railways  for  1844. 
This  inquiry,  which  is  full  of  valuable  suggestions,  has  been 
published  by  order  of  the  Belgian  government. 

M.  JuUien,  of  the  Paris  and  Orleans  Railway,  has  also 
published  a  series  of  papers  on  the  distribution  of  the  ex- 
penses of  a  railway  in  the  "  Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chaussdes," 
and  other  periodnals. 

M.  Teisserenc,  central  commissary  of  government  in  the 
French  railway  department ;  M.  Prestat,  railway  commissary 
of  the  French  government ;  and  M.  Legoyt,  of  the  statistical 
bureau  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  France,  have  seve- 
rally contributed,  in  various  essays,  to  this  investigation ; 
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but,  ao  far  a.9  I  am  inrormed,  nothing  has  been  done  or 
written  in  England  on  this  subject. 

I  htive  therefore  thought  it  would  be  useful  to  devote  ■ 
large  space  to  the  present  analysis. 

The  problem  which  I  propose,  then,  for  Bolution,  ia  to  as- 
certain the  connection  between  the  expeii«ea  incurred  by  b 
railway  estobliahment  and  the  services  which  such  railway 
establishment  performs  for  the  public  ;  in  other  word^  how 
much  of  such  sum  expended  by  the  company  ought  to  be  ie- 
bited  to  tJiia  or  that  object  of  trotEc. 

The  remoteness  of  several  of  the  expenses  from  the  ser- 
vices to  which  they  are  ultimately  conducive,  renders  aucb 
an  inquiry  difficult,  and  the  distribution  of  the  expenses  may 
be  in  6ome  cases  more  or  less  arbitrary ;  but  still  the 
problem  admits  of  a  solution  sufficiently  definite  for  practical 
purposes. 

If  only  one  sort  of  objects  wei'o  trimsporled  upon  a  rail- 
way, and  all  the  units  of  that  sort  were  transported  over  the 
same  distance,  and  carried  with  the  same  speed,  then  the 
distribution  of  the  expenses  among  the  traffic  would  have  no 
difficulty,  however  complicated  these  expenses  might  be;  for 
we  should  only  have  to  take  them  in  the  gross,  and  to  divide 
their  aggregate  by  the  number  of  units  of  traffic  transported. 
Such  a  division  would  be  strictly  and  evidently  applicable, 
inasmuch  as  precisely  the  same  service  would  have  been 
performed  towards  each  unit  transi>orted. 

But  suppose  that  the  objects  transported,  though  all  of 
the  same  kind,  are  carried  over  different  distances,  some  being 
carried  only  one  mile,  and  some  a  hundred,  we  have  im- 
mediately a  serious  cause  of  difference  of  cost.  It  will 
presently  appear  that  the  cost  of  transporting  an  object  a 
hundred  miles  is  by  no  means  one  hundred  times  the  cost  of 
transporting  an  object  one  mile.  In  apportioning  the  ex- 
penses, therefore,  it  would  be  necessary  to  classify  the  objects 
according  to  the  distances  to  which  they  are  transported, 
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and  to  ehaigethe  expenses  upon  them  in  a  ratio  to  be  deter- 
mined bj  the  infloence  whieh  di£Ference  of  distance  produces 
in  the  expenses  of  executing  the  transport. 

Bat  kl  ns  next  suppose  that  the  objects  transported^ 
though  of  the  same  kind,  require  to  be  carried  with  different 
Bpeeds.  In  this  case  thej  must  be  again  divided  into  classes, 
inasmuch  as  the  cost  cf  trani^Kirt  for  the  same  distance 
augments  with  the  speed. 

Let  us  further  suppose  that  the  objects  transported  are 
not'  of  the  same  kind,  and,  consequently,  that  thej  require 
difierent  sorts  of  vehicles.  Thu%  suppose  thej  consist  of 
passengers  and  merchandise,  all  the  merchandise^  however, 
being  still  of  the  same  kind,  and  all  the  passengers  de- 
manding the  same  accommodation.  It  will  then  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  two  separate  descriptions  of  carriage  ;  one 
adapted  to  the  passengers,  the  other  to  the  goods.  The  loads 
transported  by  these  carriages  will  necessarily  be  different, 
and  their  transport  will  be  attended  with  different  expenses. 

In  fine,  let  us  imagine  that  the  passengers  to  be  trans- 
ported consist  of  different  classes,  requiring  different  accom- 
modation: some  demanding  a  luxurious  carriage  and  a 
superabundance  of  room,  a  few  only  being  carried  in  each 
vehicle;  another  class  requiring  less  accommodation  and 
less  luxury,  and  being  content  to  be  stowed  in  greater 
number  in  each  carriage ;  and  a  third  dass  being  contented 
to  be  crowded  together  in  a  sort  of  covered  van ;  and  even  a 
fourth  dass  demanding  still  less  accommodation. 

Add  to  this,  that  these  various  dasses  may  demand  dif- 
ferent speeds,  and  require  to  be  transported  to  very  different 
average  distances,  and  it  will  become  apparent  how  very 
different  will  be  the  expense  which  their  transport  will 
necessarily  occasion  to  the  enterprise  of  the  railway. 

The  same  observations  are  applicable  to  the  merchandise, 
some  spedes  of  goods  requiring  to  be  carefully  arranged  in 
covered  vans,  others  promiscuously  packed  together,  while 
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Others  again,  sucli  as  minenilE  and  the  like,  may  be  ihroivD 
into  open  waggona ;  different  species  of  mwi-handiae  re- 
quiring Tery  ditViTent  Tehicies,  different  care  of  traneport, 
and  producing  different  expenses. 

Live  Block  pnfsenls  another  variety  of  transport,  re- 
quiring another  form  of  vehicle,  and  attended  with  another 
class  and  degn-e  of  expense. 

The  problem,  tlien,  which  is  presented  for  sotation,  is  to 
determine  the  proportion  according  to  which  the  compli- 
cated e3cpenses  of  a  railway  establishment,  many  of  which 
are  eo  remote  from  these  several  Gervicee  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  inaiituti^  any  relation  or  connection  between  them, 
can  be  charged  respectively  upon  the  Tarioua  otyects  of 
transport 

The  first  step  towards  the  solution  of  this  problem  will 
obviously  be  to  mnke  a  classification  of  the  expenses.  The 
basis  of  such  a  elassiScation  is  supplied  by  the  analysis  of 
railway  busincs^s  which  has  lieen  developed  in  the  preceding 
chapters.     Thi^  expenses  may  then  be  classed  as  follows  : 

Ist.  The  general  direction  and  management  of  tlia  es- 
tabli  .aliment. 

2d.  The  maintenance  of  the  way  and  works. 

3d.  The  mnintenance  of  the  locomotive  power. 

4th,  Tlie  carrying  ejipenses. 

5th.  The  station  expenses. 

Let  us  then  consider  aucceaaively  bow  these  several  classes 
of  expenses  arc  related  to  tlie  service  of  transport. 

But  first  it  may  be  observed  in  general  that  the  most 
immediate  relation  between  the  operation  of  transport  and 
the  machinery  of  a  railway,  is  that  which  exists  between  the 
object  transported  and  the  vehicle  which  carries  it.  For 
each  class  of  traffic  there  is  a  special  vehicle.  Thus  there  is 
a  special  clasa  of  vehicle  appropriated  to  ihe  first-class  pas- 
sengers, anotficr  to  the  second-class  passengers,  a  third  to  the 
third-class  passengers.     Again,  there  is  a,  special  vehicle  sp- 
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propriAted  to  the  transport  of  horses ;  another  to  the  trans- 
port of  private  carriages.  Vans  are  built,  and  internally 
constructed  in  a  manner  to  be  suitable  for  the  transport  of 
passengers'  baggage ;  others  are  appropriated  to  the  trans- 
port of  parceb. 

In  the  goods  department,  in  like  manner,  there  are  also 
Tehicles  of  various  forms  adapted  to  different  kinds  of  goods, 
and  to  live  stock. 

The  relation,  then,  between  the  object  transported  and 
the  vehicle  which  carries  it,  being  obvious  and  fixed,  the 
connection  of  the  expenses  with  the  objects  transported  may, 
in  the  first  instance,  be  determined  bj  investigating  the 
share  of  the  general  expenses  which  is  produced  bj  the 
transport  of  these  different  classes  of  vehicles;  and  when 
the  cost  of  transporting  any  of  such  vehicles  per  mile  is 
ascertained,  this  cost  can  be  easily  distributed,  by  a  simple 
arithmetical  proportion,  between  the  average  amount  of  the 
load  it  carries. 

Thus,  if  we  know  the  cost  of  transporting  a  first-class 
carriage  a  mile,  and  if  we  also  know  the  average  number  of 
passengers  carried  by  such  carriage,  then  the  charge  per 
passenger  per  mile  is  the  result  of  an  operation  of  common 
arithmetic. 

We  shall  therefore  consider,  in  the  first  instance,  how  and 
in  what  proportion  each  class  of  expenses  is  chargeable  upon 
the  different  classes  of  vehicles. 

DIBECTION  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

The  department  of  the  direction  and  management  in  the 
organisation  of  a  railway  is  the  executive  government  of 
the  enterprise,  and  has  a  common  relation  with  all  the 
branches  of  the  service.  Its  special  expenses,  therefore, 
might  very  properly  be  charged  primarily  upon  those  se- 
veral branches  in  proportion  to  the  gross  amounts  of  their 
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respectiTe  cxpeDses ;  but  it  will  be  a  more  simple  prc>ces3, 
and  ID  its  ullimate  effects  not  less  equitable,  to  distribute 
these  general  expenses  immediately  among  the  traffic,  b; 
the  means  alreadj  explained,  of  the  vehicles  in  which  the 
traffic  is  transported.  If,  then,  we  express  the  general  m- 
penses  of  direction  by  D,  and  the  total  mileage  of  all  the 
vehicles  of  transport  of  every  kind  by  m,  then 


will  express  the  share  of  the  expenses  of  direction  and 
raanageoient  which  will  fall  per  mile  on  each  vehicli;. 

This  share,  as  has  already  been  explained,  muet  be  subse- 
quently divided  among  the  average  load  of  profitable  tmffic 
which  each  vehicle  carries. 

'Vhe  details  of  the  expenses,  which  arc  understood  to  he 
included  tinder  the  direction  and  management,  and  expressed 
by  D,  areas  follow:— 

Alaintenance  and  repair  of  the  offices  and  furniture  of  the 
general  direction. 

Salaries  of  directors,  managers,  secretaries,  clerks,  and 
superintendents,  and  wages  of  all  inferior  agents  and  ser- 
vants employed  in  the  office  of  the  general  direction. 

Printing  and  advertising,  stationery,  and  subscription  to 
journals  for  the  use  of  the  officea- 

Warming  and  lighting. 

Travelling  expenses  of  directors,  managers,  secretones, 
and,  in  general,  of  all  the  agents  of  the  general  direction. 

In  the  year  1844  these  expenses,  on  the  Belgian  railways, 
were  30,477^",  and  the  total  mileage  of  all  the  vehicles  of 
transport  upon  them  was  17,193,658  miles. 

•  It  may  be  necessary  to  state  here  that  the  share  of  the  eipensn 
assigned  to  the  several  heads  will  not  be  found  to  eorrespood  precisely 
with  those  given  In  the  report  at  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  the 
items  being  approprvaled  in  the  present  analysis  according  to  a  different 
principle. 
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The  cbarge  per  mile  upon  each  vehicle  for  direction  and 
management  is,  therefore, 

D    ^ 
—=0-426. 


It  is  desirable^  but  very  difficult,  to  derive  practical  illus- 
trations of  this  calculation  from  the  reports  of  the  English 
railways,  the  meagre  character  of  such  documents  never 
supplying,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  necessary  data. 

By  the  published  report  of  the  North- Western  Railway, 
it  appears  that  the  annual  expenses  for  direction  and  ma- 
nagement have  been  about  32,000/.  No  account  of  the  mile- 
age of  the  carrying  stock  having  been  published,  we  con 
only  estimate  it  by  combining  the  mileage  of  the  traffic,  as 
given  in  Chaps.  X.  and  XI.,  with  the  estimated  average  loads 
of  the  several  classes  of  vehicles. 

Captain  Huish  estimates  the  average  loads  of  the  pas* 
senger-coaches  at  7  passengers  for  each  first-class  carriage, 
13  for  each  second-class  carriage,  21  for  each  third-class 
carriage,  and  2^  tons  of  goods  per  waggon.  Assuming 
these  estimates,  and  comparing  them  with  the  total  mileage 
of  these  several  classes  of  traffic,  we  obtain  the  following 
as  the  mileage  of  the  carrying  stock  on  the  North-Western 
Railway  for  the  twelve  months  ending  30th  June,  1847 :  — 

1st  class  passenger-coaches           ...  8,033,049 

2d  class  passenger- coaches           ...  5,725,411 

3d  class  pa&senger-coaches            ...  2,568,925 

Goods-waggons  .....  43,745,983 


Total  mileage  of  all  the  yehicles  of  transport    .     60,073,368 

If  the  expenses  of  direction  and  management  be  taken  at 
32,000iL  we  shall  have 
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By  companng  thia  result  with  that  obtained  from  the 
Belgian  railviay^,  we  have  a  MrikJng  example  of  the  e&ctB 
of  a  great  aiuimnt  of  traffic  on  the  cost  of  transport.  In  the 
case  of  the  ISclgiao  railways,  the  mileage  of  the  veliicles  of 
traosport  was  only  a  little  more  than  17  milliona;  while  on 
the  North- Westt-rn  Railway  tliie  mileage  was  60  millions. 

While  the  proportion  of  the  mileage  of  the  vehicles  of 
transport  was,  therefore,  greater  on  the  North-Westeni 
Railway,  in  the  ratio  of  60  to  17,  the  eicpcnses  of  direction 
and  manage&icnt  were  greater  only  in  the  proportioD  of  33 
to  30;  and  we  find,  a<;eordingly,  that  while  the  share  of 
these  expenses  chargeable  per  mile  on  each  Tcbicle  on  the 
Belgian  lines  was  nearly  i^d.,  the  share  chargeable  on 
vehicles  per   mile  on    the   North- Western   lines   was   less 

In  order  to  be  enabled  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
direction  and  nianageini^nt  of  o  projt-eted  railway,  it  woold 
be  necessary  to  determine  some  relation  between  this  class  of 
expenses  and  some  detei-minate  element  of  the  riulway  esta- 
blishment. It  has  been  proposed  to  express  the  expenses  of 
direction  and  management  by  reference  to  the  length  of  the 
line  worked,  by  slating  them  at  so  much  per  mile.  Such 
a  mode  of  estimation  implies  that  every  augmentation  made 
in  the  length  of  the  line  worked  would  cause  a  proportionate 
increase  in  tlic  expenses  of  direction  and  management. 
Thus,  if  the  annual  expenses  of  management  of  a  railway 
150  miles  in  length  be  30,000i,  it  would  be  implied  that  the 
same  railway,  having  doubled  its  length,  would  require 
twice  the  number  of  superintending  functionaries,  with 
equal  salaries,  increasing  tlie  annual  expense  to  60,000/. 

Tills  is  evidently  a  fallacy.  The  increased  length  will 
add  but  little  to  tlie  expense  of  management,  cert^nly  infi- 
nitely less  than  the  proportion  of  the  increase. 

It  would  be  desirable,  by  comparing  the  expenses  of 
management  of  the  various  railways  in  operation  with  their 
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respective  lengtbSj  the  mileage  upon  them,  and  other  elements 
of  their  expenses,  to  ascertain  with  which  of  these  the 
expenses  of  direction  have  a  determinate  relation ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  discrepancj  which  prevails  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  published  accounts  of  the  different  railways  are 
made  up,  precludes  the  possibility  of  such  a  comparison.  The 
same  general  terms,  used  in  different  accounts,  have  different 
meanings,  and  as  no  details  are  given  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cover what  items  are  understood  to  be  included  under  the 
same  nominal  heads. 

Thus  direction  and  management  in  the  accounts  of  one 
railway,  will  include  certain  items  of  expense  which,  in  the 
accounts  of  other  railways,  are  transferred  to  other  heads. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  for  introducing  uniformity 
into  railway  accounts.  Without  such  uniformity  it  will  be 
impossible  to  compare,  with  any  degree  of  precision,  the 
working  of  any  one  railway  with  the  working  of  any  other 
railway,  or  to  draw  general  conclusions  entitled  to  any 
degree  of  confidence* 

I  find  that  not  only  the  different  statements  of  different 
railways  vary  from  each  other  in  the  signification  attached  to 
the  same  terms,  but  even  in  successive  half-yearly  reports  of 
the  same  railway,  the  same  heads  of  expense  do  not  include 
the  same  items. 

For  all  purposes  of  a  general  nature,  such  reports  are 
utterly  useless. 

The  expenses  of  direction  and  management  are  probably 
determined  by  the  total  amount  of  traffic,  rather  than  by 
any  other  elemenf  in  the  working  of  a  railway.  They  vary 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  enterprise.  When  large  dividends 
are  declared,  proprietors  are  disposed  to  be  liberal  to  the 
superior  class  of  functionaries ;  the  higher  officers  are  more 
munificently  paid,  and  their  number  less  restricted.  How- 
ever, this  branch  of  the  expenses  depends  so  much  on  local 
circumstances,  and  on  conditions  so  peculiar  to  each  indi- 
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vidnal  enterprise,  that  no  general  or  constant  relation  be- 
tween it  and  the  other  elements  of  their  orgauisatioa  pro- 
bably fixists.  ^^ 

THE   WAT  AXD  WORKS.  ^^^H 

The  expenses  of  the  maintenance  of  the  way  and  works 
consist  of  two  parts,  distinct  from  each  other  and  depending 
on  different  causes. 

Ist.  Those  which  are  approori  ted  to  the  repair  of  the 

wear  and  daroitgc  product  time  and  the  vicissitudes 

of  weather,  independently  o     til  action  of  the  traffic,  or 

use  of  tlie  road,  properly  speu  :ing. 

Sndly.  Those  which  are  appropiiated  to  the  repairs  of  the 

wear  and  damage,  produced  by  the  action  of  the  rolling 

stock  and  the  traffic  upon  tlie  road,  independently  of 

any  effects  of  time  or  the  vicissitudes  of  weather. 

In  railway  accounts  generally,  the    stations,  the    depots 

for  carriages  and  engines,  as  well  as  workshops    for  the 

repair  of  the  rolling  stock,  are  included  under  this  bead  of 

the  maintenance  of  the  way.     It  must  however  be  clearly 

understood  that  they  are  here  excluded,  being  assigned  to 

other  heads.     The  maintenance  of  the  stations,  properly  so 

called,  is  carried   to    the  account  of  the  expenses  of  the 

stations  ;  the  maintenance  of  workshops  for  the  repair  of  the 

vehicles  of  transport  is  brought  to  the  account  of  the  carrying 

department ;  and   the  maintenance  of  the  engine  stables  and 

shops  is  brought  to  the  account  of  tlie  locomotive  department 

The  maintenance  of  the  way,  therefore,  must  be   here 

understood  to  be  limited  to  the  repairs  of  the  road,  and 

the  works  of  art  upon  it  and  accessory  to  it  exclusively. 

That  portion  of  the  expenses  which  is  appropriated  to  the 
repairs  of  the  class  of  damage  and  wear  produced  by  time 
and  weather,  independently  of  the  action  of  the  traffic 
includes  the  repairs  of  the  slopes,  of  cuttings  and  embank- 
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ments,  of  the  snbstmctare  of  the  rood,  consisting  of  ballasting* 
and  drains,  of  the  renewal  of  the  sleepers,  which  perish  only 
bj  time  and  weather,  and  are  not  affected  bj  the  rolling 
stock ;  also  the  repairs  of  bridges,  tunnels^  and  viaducts ;  the 
repairs  of  gates  and  fences,  and,  in  a  word,  of  all  the  appen- 
dages and  accessories  of  the  road. 

The  second  head  of  expenses  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
waj,  which  is  altogether  independent  of  time  and  weather, 
and  depending  exclusivelj  on  the  traffic,  includes  the  iron 
work  of  the  road^  comprising  the  rails,  chairs,  and  fastenings. 
These  owe  their  wear  and  deterioration  entirely  to  the  me- 
chanical effect  of  the  rolling  stock  upon  them. 

The  first  class  of  these  expenses  consists  of  the  following 
particulars. 

1st.  Repairs  of  the  substructure  of  the  road,  and  works  of 

art. 
2ndlj.  Salaries  and  wages  of  superintendents  and  the 

police  of  the  road. 
3dlj.  Materials  consumed  in  such  repairs  and  superin- 
tendence. 
These  expenses  being  independent  of  the  traffic,  are,  like 
those  of  the  direction  and  management,  related  in  common  to 
all  branches  of  the  business  of  a  railway,  and  maybe,  for  the 
same  reasons,  primarily  distributed  among  the  vehicles  of 
transport,  in  proportion  to  their  mileage,  and  subsequently 
among  the  traffic  which  they  carry. 

Let  the  total  amount  of  these  expenses  be  expressed  by 
W;  wc  shall  then  have,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
case  of  the  expenses  of  direction  and  management,  the  share 
chargeable  per  mile  on  each  vehicle  of  transport,  which  will 
be  expressed  by 

W 
m 

On  the  Belgian  railways  the  expenses  designated  by  W 
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amounted  in  1844  to  68,348/.     The  share  of  these  charges 
per  mile  on  each  vehJcle  was  therefore 


=  0-954. 

being  very  nearly  id.  per  mile  on  each  vehicle. 

An  examinaiion  of  the  annuiil  expenses  for  the  main- 
tenance of  th<;  way  on  some  of  the  railways,  might  create  an 
impression  that  the  expenses  which  ne  have  Iiere  afBrmed 
to  be  independent  of  the  traffic,  have  nevertheless  some 
dependence  upon  it ;  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  found,  by 
comparing  tlmse  expenses  for  several  years  after  a  railiriij 
has  been  opened,  that  they  go  on  augmenting  while  the 
traffic  also  increases.  We  should,  however,  in  this  case  be 
wrong  in  ascribing  Ihi?  one  increase  to  ihc  other,  as  will  be 
made  manifest  by  comparing  the  expenses  of  maintenance 
with  the  traffic,  after  the  road  has  been  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  in  operation.  It  has  been  already  explained  ic 
Chap.  III.,  that  for  a  certain  time  after  any  railway  has  com- 
menced work,  the  embankments  are  in  a  slate  of  progresptve 
consolidation,  wliich  is  accelerated  under  the  pressure  of  the 
rolling  stock.  Tins  produces  a  constant  source  of  expense 
from  the  readjustment  of  the  rails,  and  ballasting  which  it 
occasions.  The  slopes,  also,  until  they  are  carpeted  with 
vegetation,  are  more  apt  to  slip,  and  all  accidental  defects  in 
the  road  and  works  are  developed. 

These  expenses,  however,  which  are  naturally  encDgh 
brought  to  the  current  account  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
road,  must,  strictly  speaking,  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
expenses  of  constructing  the  road. 

A  correct  estimate  of  the  current  expenses  of  mainteaance 
can  only  be  obtained  after  the  road  has  been  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  in  operation  to  have  become  permanently 
consolidated. 
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From  a  comparison  of  half-jearlj  accounts  of  the  North- 
western Railway,  the  annual  expenses  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  way  appear  to  have  been  in  round  numbers  76,000/. 

Taking  the  mileage  of  the  yehicles  of  transport  as  alreadj 

given,  we  have  then 

£ 
W  _      75,000     _  £  ^ 

m  "  60,073,368  ""  ^^^^^5  =  0-3. 

We  find  here  again  an  example  of  the  diminished  charge 
produced  by  the  circumstance  of  the  traffic  being  increased 
in  a  much  larger  ratio  than  the  expenses. 

While  the  expenses  of  maintenance  on  the  North- Western 
Bailwaj  exceed  those  of  the  Belgian  in  the  ratio  of  75  to  68, 
the  traffic  estimated  by  the  mileage  of  the  vehicles  on  the 
North-Westem  is  greater  than  on  the  Belgian  lines,  in  the 
ratio  of  60  to  17.  We  accordingly  find  that  while  a  charge 
of  Id.  per  mile  must  be  exacted  from  each  vehicle,  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  maintenance  on  the  Belgian  lines,  -^^d.  are 
sufficient  on  the  North- Western  lines. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  second  class  of  expenses  of  main- 
tenance above  mentioned,  which  depend  on  the  action  of  the 
traffic 

These  consist  of  the  wear  of  the  rails,  chairs,  and  sleepers, 
and  may  again  be  subdivided  into  two  classes,  in  reference 
to  the  periods  at  which  the  necessity  for  expenditure  arises. 

The  action  of  the  traffic  produces  from  time  to  time 
fracture  and  displacement  of  the  rails,  chairs,  and  fastenings. 

These  repairs  are  made  from  year  to  year ;  but  besides 
these,  as  has  been  already  explained  in  Chap.  III.,  the  action 
of  the  traffic  produces  a  gradual  abrasion  of  the  rails,  by 
which  they  lose  weight  slowly  from  year  to  year,  and  in 
consequence  of  which,  at  certain  distant  intervals,  the  entire 
iron-work  of  the  road  must  be  reconstructed.  The  expenses 
of  this  reconstruction  are  provided  for,  as  has  been  already 
explained,  by  an  annual  reserve  fund,  which  constitutes. 


^tiij.  i.iieTeliicleBof  tnnspor 
8dt;.  The  load  carried  b;  eacl 
An  elaborate  investigation,  bm 
of  experi Dents,  lias  been  made  on 
a  Tien  to  ascertain  the  share  whi 
in  producing  the  wear  of  the  roi 
qniry,  which  has  been  already  n 
that  for  every  myriamfetre  of  di 
stock,  a  wear  was  produced,  oo 
follovring  rates :  — 

9^  centimes  for  each  engine  anc 

1  ^  centime  for  each  vehicle  of  ti 

^  centime  for  each  ton  of  load. 

It  seems  to  bave  escaped  the  no 

seers  that  these  figures  are  almos 

the  weights  of  the  objects  which  pi 

Thus,  an  engine  and  tender,  wil 

and  water,  would  weigh  nearly  3 

wught  of  a  vehicle  of  transport  wo 

above  flgares  are  in  the  ratio  of  30, 

weight,  placed  in  a  vehicle  of  tra 

expense  for  wear  and  tear  of  rails,  t 

8  tons  will  produce  three  times  sue' 
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It  was  found  bj  the  result  of  the  Belgian  experiments, 
that  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  annual  expense  for  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  the  road  represented  that  portion 
which  was  due  to  the  fracture  of  rails,  chairs,  and  pins. 

Let  the  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
iron-work  of  the  road  due  to  the  operation  of  the  engine  and 
tender,  taken  collectively,  be  expressed  bj  W", 

Let  the  share  of  these  expenses  due  to  the  vehicles  of 
transport,  taken  collectively,  be  expressed  by  W''. 

Let  the  remainder  of  these  expenses  which  is  due  to  the 
operation  of  the  loads  carried  by  the  vehicles  of  transport, 
taken  collectively,  be  expressed  by  W". 

Let  the  average  weight  of  the  engine  and  tender,  with  their 
water  and  fuel,  be  expressed  by  a. 

Let  the  average  weight  of  a  vehicle  of  transport,  without 
its  load,  be  expressed  by  a\ 

Let  the  expenses  of  repairing  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
rails  produced  by  one  ton  weight  rolled  upon  them  be  ex- 
pressed by  X. 

It  will  follow  then,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  if  we 
multiply  the  average  weight  of  an  engine  and  tender,  a,  by 
the  total  mileage  of  the  engines,  which  has  been  already  ex- 
pressed by  e  for  the  passenger  engines,  and  €f  for  the  goods 
engines,  we  shall  obtain  the  number  of  tons  carried  one  mile, 
which  are  equivalent  to  the  weight  and  mileage  of  the  engine 
taken  together.  If  this,  then,  be  multiplied  by  x^  the  expense 
of  the  repairs  of  the  wear  produced  by  one  ton  rolled  one 
mile,  we  shall  have 

W  =  a:  a  («  +  e') ; 

that  is  so  say,  the  total  expenses  of  the  repairs  due  to  the 
action  of  the  engines  and  tenders  will  be  equivalent  to  the 
cost  of  the  wear  of  one  ton  rolled  one  mile,  multiplied  by  the 
product  of  the  average  weight  of  the  engine  and  tender  by 
their  mileage. 
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In  the  same  maitner,  and  for  the  aame  reasons,  if  the 
prodnct  of  the  sTerage  weight  o*  of  a  vehicle  of  traaspart, 
and  the  total  mileage  tn  of  such  vehicle,  be  multiplied  by  x, 
we  shall  obtain  a  product  which  will  be  equal  to  W";  bo 
that 

Finally,  if  /  espreiu  the  total  milenge  of  the  tons  of  lon<l 
carried  by  the  vehicles  of  transport,  we  ghall  have 

W"  =1  X  (: 
in  other  words,  the  expenaes  of  repairing  the  wear  pro- 
duced by  ODC  ton  carried  one  mile,  multiplied  by  the  totsl 
mileage  of  the  load,  will  be  equal  to  the  total  eliiire  of  the 
eipensea  due  to  the  loads. 

By  adding  together  the  formula;  obtained  above  for  the 
three  parts  of  ihe  I'xpense  of  the  repairs  of  rails  due  to  the 
engines,  carriages,  and  loads,  we  obtain  the  following: 
W'  +  W"  +  W"'  =  3;xa  x(c  +  e')  +  a;xa'xnj+a;xt 

Now,  by  this  formula  it  appears  that  if  the  total  cost  of 
the  repairs  be  knowD,  and  also  the  weiglits  and  mileage  of 
the  engines,  vehicles  of  transport,  and  load,  we  can,  by  a 
simple  arithmetical  calculation,  obtain  the  expense,  x,  repre- 
senting the  wear  produced  by  one  ton  passing  ovlt  one  miie 
of  the  road.  This  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the 
expenses,  W,  W",  and  W",  by  tbe  three  products  obtained 
above,  which  are  combined  with  a;  as  a  common  multiplier. 

This  process  gives  the  following  formula :  — 
_  Wjr  W^  +  W'" 

As  a  practical  illustration  of  such  a  calculation  we  will 
take,  as  before,  the  reports  of  tbe  Belgian  railways  for  1844. 
In  that  year  the  total  estimated  wear  of  the  raib  was  3966f.i 
so  that  we  have 

W  -I-  W"  +  y<'"  =  39C6. 
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It  has  been  alreadj  shown  that 

e  +  e'  =  1,584,532, 
m        =  17,193,658, 

t        =33,105,141, 

a        =30, 
oT        =3. 

Bj  substituting    these  numbers  for  the  corresponding 

letters,  we  obtain  — 

£  d. 

X  =  0W003  =  00072. 

This  is  therefore  the  expense  of  repair  per  mile  produced 
bj  a  ton  weight  of  load. 

The  expense  per  mile  produced  bj  an  empty  vehicle  of 

transport  will  therefore  be  — 

£  d. 

a'  =  3  X  0-00003  =0-00009  =  0O216. 

In  like  manner,  the  expenses  per  mile,  representing  the 
wear  produced  bj  an  engine  and  tender,  wiU  be  — 

£  £  d. 

a  =  30  X  0-00003  =  0-0009  =  0-216. 

By  substituting  the  above  values  of  a:,  a,  a',  e,  e\  »i,  and 
tj  in  the  above  formulae,  we  find  — 

£ 
W     =  68,348 

W    =    1,426 

W"  =    1,547 

W"'  =      993 


W  +  W  -f  W  -f  W'  =  72,314 

Thus  we  see  that  the  entire  expenses  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  road  under  the  regular  operation  of  the  transport  is  re- 
solved into  four  items,  expressed  respectively  by  — 

the  first,  W,  being  that  which  includes  the  expenses  of 
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the  entire  staff  of  engineer?,  artisans,  and  laboarers  em- 
plojred  in  maintaining  the  way  and  works,  in  repairing  the 
slopes,  embank  men  ta,  and  cuttings,  and  the  wear  produced 
bj  time  and  the  vicissitudea  of  weather,  on  the  works  of  ul 
and  on  the  substructure  of  the  road  ;  the  second,  W,  bein^ 
that  portion  of  the  expenses  produced  hy  the  locomotire 
engines  and  their  lenders  alone,  not  including  that  part  of 
the  action  of  these  machines  which  is  caused  bj  the  losil 
which  they  draw ;  the  third,  W",  that  which  is  produced  bv 
the  vehicles  of  transport,  including  the  increased  wear  of 
the  locomotive  engine,  wliich  is  the  consequence  of  drawing 
them;  and,  finally,  W",  being  the  increased  expense  due 
to  the  wear  of  the  rails  produced  by  the  weigiit  of  iJic 
traffic  itself,  added  to  that  of  the  carriages,  augmentiiig  also 
the  action  of  the  engine  on  the  road. 

The  first  of  these,  W,  is  obviously  common  to  all  the 
traffic,  nml  equally  chargeable  upon  all  the  vehicles  in  which 
it  is  borne,  according  to  their  mileage.  Expressing,  there- 
fore, the  total  mileage  of  all  the  vehicles  of  transport  by  m, 
the  charge  per  mile  on  each  vehicle  for  this  part  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  way  and  works,  will  be  ^. 

The  second,  W,  must  be  brought  to  the  account  of  the 
locomotive  power,  and  charged  in  common  with  it  upon 
the  traffic. 

The  third,  W",  must  be  brought  to  the  account  of  carrying 
stock,  and  distributed  with  the  expenses  of  these  upon  the 
traffic. 

The  fourth,  W",  is  a  direct  charge  upon  the  traffic  in  the 
ratio  of  its  weight  and  mileage. 

We  shall  revert  to  tJiese  severally  hereafter. 
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THE  LOCOHOTIYE  POWKR. 

The  expenses  of  the  locomotive  power  may  be  classed  as 
follows :  — 

1.  The  repairs  of  the  locomotive  engines  and  tenders. 

2.  Salaries  and  wages  of   engine-drivers,   stokers,   and 

other  agents,  employed  in  cleaning  and  tending  the 
locomotive  engines  and  tenders. 

3.  Materials  consumed,  such  as  grease,  oil,  coke,  water. 

4.  That  part  of  the  maintenance  of  the  way  which  has 

been  expressed  by  W. 

Let  us  suppose  that  all  the  engines  and  tenders  used  in 
the  service  of  the  railway  are  moved  over  the  road  through 
the  same  distance  as  that  through  which  they  are  moved  in 
actually  working  the  traffic,  but  that  they  are  so  moved  un- 
accompanied by  any  vehicle  or  object  of  transport ;  and  let 
the  expense  of  this  movement  be  estimated.  Let  this  ex- 
pense, with  all  the  other  charges  of  the  locomotive  stock 
enumerated  above,  be  expressed  by  L. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  various  vehicles  in  which  the 
transport  is  carried  are  attached  to  the  locomotives,  but  that 
they  are  empty ;  and  let  the  locomotives  be  imagined  to  draw 
these  empty  vehicles  over  the  same  length  of  the  line  as  that 
over  which  they  are  drawn  in  actually  conveying  the  traffic. 
An  increased  expense  of  locomotive  power  will  thus  be  pro- 
duced, arising  from  the  increased  power  exerted  by  the 
locomotives  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  of  the  vehicles 
which  they  draw.  This  increased  power  will  be  represented 
by  the  augmented  consumption  of  fuel,  oil,  and  grease,  and 
the  augmented  wear  and  tear  of  those  parts  of  the  engines 
which  are  immediately  affected  by  the  resistance.  Let  this 
addition  to  the  expense  of  the  locomotive  power  be  expressed 
byL'. 

Finally,  let  us  suppose  that  the  various  objects  of  transport 
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carried  upon  the  road  are  placed  in  their  respective  veliicles 
and  drawn  by  the  engines.  A  farther  expenditure  of  loco- 
motive potter  will  now  t&ke  place,  caused  hj  the  increoeed 
resistance  to  tiie  tractive  power  produced  by  the  increased 
weight  drawn,  and  this  increased  resistance  will  cause  an  in- 
creoaed  oonsumption  of  fuel,  grease,  and  oil,  and  an  increased 
wear  and  tear  of  those  parts  of  the  engine  which  react  sgainst 
the  resistiincf.  Let  this  increase  of  the  expenditure  of  ite 
locomotive  power  be  expressed  by  L". 

Thus  WG  see  that  the  total  amount  of  the  expenses  of  the 
locomotive  power  coDBists  of  three  items,  which  vre  have  ex- 
pressed by 

L,  L',  and  L". 

The  part  of  the  expenaea  expressed  by  L'  is  to  be  brought 
to  the  account  of  the  mrrying  expenses. 

The  piirt  expressed  by  L"  is  to  be  chnrged  directly  on  the 
objects  of  transport. 

Tlie  expenses  expressed  by  L  are  primarily  chargeable  on 
the  mileage  of  all  the  engines.  Let,  therefore,  the  total 
mileage  of  the  engines  be  found.  We  have  expressed  this 
in  former  chapters  by  e  for  the  passenger  engines,  and  e'  for 
the  goods  engines.  Thus  e  -(-  e'  will  express  this  total 
mileage ;  and  if  the  expeuses,  L,  be  divided  by  this  total 
mileage,  we  shall  have 

L 
e  +  e" 

expressing  the  share  of  the  expenses  chargeable  per  mile 
upon  each  engine. 

This  charge  is  now  to  be  transferred  to  and  distributed 
among  the  vehicles  drawn  by  such  engine ;  and  here  a 
further  classili cation  becomes  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the 
average  number  of  vehicles  drawn  by  the  passenger  engines 
is  different  from  the  average  number  of  vehicles  drawn  by 
the  goods  engines. 
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We  must  then  find  first  the  portion  of  the  expenses  ex- 
pressed bj  L^  which  is  chargeable  to  each  class  of  engines, 
and  then  we  must  distribute  these  charges  respectively 
among  the  mileage  of  the  vehicles  which  these  engines  draw. 

Since  ,  is  the  expense  per  mile  of  each  engine,  we 

shall  find  the  total  expense  of  the  passenger  engines  by 
multiplying  this  by  their  mileage  €,  and  the  total  expense  of 
the  goods  engines  by  multiplying  the  same  by  the  mileage 
of  the  latter,  ^,  The  total  charge,  therefore,  upon  the 
passenger  engines  will  be  expressed  by 

Lxg  , 

and  the  total  expenses  chargeable  upon  the  goods  engines 
will  be  expressed  by 

«  +  «'' 

Let  us  now  express  the  total  mileage  of  all  the  vehicles 
drawn  by  passenger  engines  by  m\  and  the  total  mileage  of 
all  the  vehicles  drawn  by  goods  engines  by  wi'^  We  shall 
find  the  charge  per  mile  on  each  vehicle  drawn  by  passenger 
engines  by  dividing  the  total  expense  of  the  passenger  en- 
gines by  m\  and  the  total  expense  chargeable  per  mile  on 
each  vehicle  drawn  by  the  goods  engines  by  dividing  the 
total  expenses  of  these  latter  engines  by  m'\ 

It  therefore  follows  that  the  expenses  chargeable  per  mile 
on  the  vehicles  drawn  by  passenger  engines  is 

Lg 

and  that  the  expenses  per  mile  chargeable  upon  each  vehicle 
drawn  by  goods  engines  is 

m"  (g  -f  g')  * 
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Tbia  charge  must  be  divided  among  tlie  traffic  carried  bjt 
tbese  vehicli'^  respectively,  io  n  maDner  And  proportion 
which  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

There  is  another  mode  by  which  the  cost  of  llie  loco- 
motive powiT  may  be  distributed  araoDg  tlie  vehicles  of 
transport,  whith  will,  in  some  cases,  be  more  conveniently 
applicable  than  tl'        ~  ch  has  just  been  explained. 

Let  us  suppose  .ae  average  number  of  Tehictee  whicli 

is   drawn  by  eacti        .8  of  engine  is  ascertained,   and  lei    \ 
the  average  nombei  n  by  passenger  engines  be  expressed    , 

by  n',  and  tlic  nveru^ti  uumber  drawn  by  goods  eDginee  be 
expressed  by  n". 

Now  it  is  ovidcnt  that  we  shall  distribute  the  expenses  of  , 
the  passenger  engines  am  vehicles  tbey  dran  simply 
by  dividing  the  expense  engines  per  nule  by  the 
number  of  vuhicles  they  draw.  Thus  it  follows  that  the 
charge  per  lailu  for  locomotive  power  on  each  vehicle  com- 
posing a  passenger  train  would  be 
L 

And,  in  the  same  manner,  the  charge  for  locomotive  power 
on  each  vehicle  drawn  by  the  goods  engine, 
L 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe  here,  that  io  general 
the  number  of  vehicles  drawn  by  the  engines  respectively, 
here  expressed  by  n'  and  n",  can  only  be  obtained  with 
accuracy  by  first  taking  the  ciiieoge  of  the  engines,  and  then 
the  mileage  of  the  vehicles  they  draw,  and  dividing  the 
latter  by  the  former. 

In  estimating  the  performance  of  a  projected  rdlway, 
however,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  probable  average 
number  of  carriages  to  be  drawn  by  each  engine  may  be 
obtained  without  previously  estimating  the  mileage  of  the 
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vehicles  of  transport    In  such  case  the  latter  method  of 
calculation  maj  be  used,  and  will  be  the  most  simple. 

The  expenses  expressed  bj  L  consist  of  three  items,  which 
it  is  important  to  consider  separately. 

1st.  The  actual  cost  of  working  the  engines,  when  moving 
on  the  road ;  which  cost  is  in  the  direct  proportion 
of  their  mileage. 

2nd.  The  expenses  of  cleaning,  lighting,  and  raising  the 
steam  of  the  engine  preparatory  to  its  work. 

drd.  The  cost  of  keeping  the  engine  standing  with  its 
steam  up,  either  waiting  for  its  work,  or  being 
maintained  in  reserve  to  meet  the  contingencies  of 
the  road. 

Let  ns  call  the  expense  of  working  an  engine  per  mile  /. 
Then  the  total  expenses  of  working  the  engines  will  be 
found  by  multiplying  this  expense,  /,  by  the  total  mileage  of 
the  engines.  The  total  expense  of  the  engines  while  ac- 
tually working  will  therefore  be  expressed  by 

Let  ns  express  the  expense  of  cleaning,  lighting,  and 
raising  the  steam  of  an  engine  preparatory  to  work  by  /', 
and  let  the  number  of  engines  cleaned  and  lighted  be  ex- 
pressed by  E",  as  in  Chap.  V. 

The  total  expense  of  cleaning,  lighting,  and  steaming  will 
then  be  expressed  by 

Finally,  let  the  cost  per  hour  of  keeping  an  engine  standing 
with  its  steam  up  without  work  be  expressed  by  /",  and  let 
the  number  of  hours  which  engines  have  been  kept  standing 
be  expressed  by  S.  Tlie  total  expenses  of  the  engines  whil<» 
standing  will  therefore  be  expressed  by 

rs. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  total  expenses,  expressed  in  the 
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preceding  jiara^aph  hj  L,  will  be  equsil  to  the  aggregate  of 
the  three  expenses  which  have  been  just  exploinecL  In  other 
words,  we  si  jail  have 

The  expenses  chargeable  per  mile  for  each  engine  wi!i 
then  be  Tound  by  dividing  the  above  total  hj  the  mileage, 
e+e',  which  will  give 

It  appears  from  this  that  the  cost  per  mile  for  driving  a 
train  coQ&ista  of  three  parts,  two  of  which  are  in  the  inverse 
proportion  of  the  total  mileage  of  the  engincA,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  tiie  greater  the  proportion  which  this  total 
Toileage  shall  bear  to  the  cost  of  cleaning,  lighting,  and 
steaming  the  engines,  and  to  the  cost  of  keeping  them 
standing,  the  less  will  be  these  two  parts  of  the  expense. 

As  on  example  of  the  practical  application  of  this,  we 
shall  take  the  Belgian  railways  for  1844.  In  that  year  the 
expenses  of  the  loconiolive  power,  which  we  have  expressed 
by  L,  amounted  to  63,454/.,  and  consisted  of  the  following 


Cost  of  working  locomotive  engines  -  .  .    50,O44 

Cost  of  lighting,  raising  steam,  and  putting  Ibem  Id  trun  -        !),6SH 

Cost  while  standing  with  steam  up  -  •  •        3,733 

63,454 

Hence  we  have  /  x  (e  +  e')  =  50,044/. ;  and  since  e  +  e" 
=  1,584,532,  we  shall  obtain  the  cost  per  mile  of  working 
each  engine  :  thus, 

50,044         f 
'  -  1,584,532  -  '  ***■ 

In  like  manner  we  have  /'  x  E"  =  9,688/. 

By  dividing  this,  therefore,  by  the  number  of  engines 
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which  were  lighted  and  steamed^  and  which  was  23,021,  we 
shall  obtain  the  cost  of  lighting,  steaming,  and  putting  in 
train  each  engine.    This  gives 

In  the  same  way  we  have  f  xS  =  8722.  Bj  dividing 
this  third  item  bj  the  number  of  hours  which  the  engines 
were  kept  standing,  and  which  was  178,637,  we  shall  find  the 
cost  per  hour  for  each  engine  standing.     This  gives 

_    3,722         2^ 

To  find  the  share  of  the  expenses  expressed  bj  L,  whicli 
falls  on  each  engine,  we  have  to  divide  the  expenses^  L,  by 
the  total  mileage  of  the  engines.     This  gives 

e-^e       l,o84,532 

The  average  number  of  vehicles  drawn  in  that  year  by 
passenger  engines  was,  as  we  have  already  shown,  8*26. 
Hence  the  charge  per  mile  upon  each  vehicle  will  be 

L  9-6       ^ 


=  1-16. 


n'  (6  4-  e')  "  8-26 

The  average  number  of  vehicles  drawn  by  each  goods 
engine  was  lo'74.  Hence  we  find  the  charge  per  mile  on 
each  vehicle  as  follows :  — 

L  9-6        ^ 


=  0-61. 


V  {e  +  e")       15-74 

Thus,  it  appears  that  the  charge  per  mile  on  each  vehicle 
forming  the  passenger  trains  was  I'lSd,;  and  upon  each 
vehicle  composing  the  goods  trains,  was  only  f^cL 
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The  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  locomotive  power,  cliarge- 
able  upon  tie  vehicles  of  transport  in  the  same  year,  and 
vrhich  we  have  eipressed  by  L',  was  1 1,348/. 

This  being  divided  by  the  total  mileage  of  all  the  vehicles, 
will  give  the  charge  per  mile  on  each  vehicle.     Thus  we  have 


In  like  manner,  the  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  locomotive 
power  which  we  have  expressed  by  L",  produced  by  the 
weight  of  the  trniSc,  was  4,453/. ;  and  the  proportion  of  this 
chargeable  per  mile  on  each  ton  of  load  carried,  will  be  foand 
by  dividing  tliig  sum  by  the  total  mileage  of  the  tons  of  load, 
which  gives 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  respective  amounts  of  the  parts 
of  the  locomotive  expenses  which  we  have  expressed  by  L, 
L',  and  L",  were— 

£ 

L    =  63,454, 

L'  =  11,346. 

L"  =    4,453,  £ 

L  +  L'  +  L"  =  72,255. 
The  published  reports  of  the  expenditure  of  the  English 
railways  do  not  afford  the  data  necessary  to  enable  us  to  sub- 
divide the  total  expense  of  the  locomotive  power  in  the 
manner  and  proportions  here  explained ;  but  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  parts  expressed  by  L'  and  L"  are  only  about 
20  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount.  We  shall  therefore  not 
commit  any  considerable  error,  if,  in  taking  a  practical  ex- 
ample from  the  English  railway  reports,  we  divide  the  entire 
amount  of  the  locomotive  expenses  among  the  vehicles  of 
transport,  ac<ajrding  to  their  mileage,  as  we  have  done  with 
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the  general  expenses  of  direction  and  maintenance  of  the 
way. 

More  strict  accuracy  could  certainly  be  obtained  if  we 
possessed  accounts  as  clear  and  full  as  those  of  the  Belgian 
railways ;  but  in  the  absence  of  these  we  must  approximate 
to  the  truth  as  nearly  as  the  data  will  permit  us. 

On  the  London  and  Brighton  railways,  during  the  twelve 
months  ending  Slst  December,  1848,  the  expenses  for  loco- 
motive power  amounted  to  56,381/.,  and  the  total  mileage  of 
the  engines  to  1,360,168.     Hence  we  have 

L  =  56,38U, 
c  +  e'=  1,360,168, 

L         ^• 
-i^^=:9-96. 

Thus  the  working  cost  of  each  engine  was  iOd*  a  mile. 
To  compare  the  results  obtained  upon  the  Belgian  railways 
with  this,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  expense  ex- 
pressed here  by  L  is  the  whole  expense  of  the  locomotive 
power,  and  includes,  therefore,  all  the  expenses  expressed  by 
L,  Uy  and  L^^  in  the  case  of  the  Belgian  lines.  It  will  there- 
fore be  necessary  to  divide  the  expense  L  +  L'  + 1/'  for 
the  Belgian  lines,  hj  e  -j-  e,  for  the  same  lines,  in  order  to 
compare  the  two  results.     This  gives, 

L+L--fL-^    79,255    ^  ^^  ^  f^ 
e  +  e'  1,584,532 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  working  expense  of  the 
engines  on  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway,  was  16  ^q  per 
cent,  less  than  on  the  Belgian  lines. 

The  reports  do  not  supply  us  with  the  data  necessarj  to 
ascertain  the  average  number  of  vehicles  of  each  kind  drawn 
by  each  engine  on  the  Brighton  line,  and  we  cannot,  there- 
fore, subdivide  this  among  the  vehicles. 
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On  the  Grpnt  Western  Railway,  duriug  the  twelve  montb 
ending  30th  .luiie,  1849,  the  expenses  for  locomotive  power, 
according  to  ihi;  published  reports,  were  96,46Si. ;  and  the 
total  mileage  was  2,737,928.     Hence  we  have, 

L  =  96,462/.. 
e  +  e'=  2,737,928, 

-^  =  8-45, 

e  +  e' 

which  was  the'  working  cost  of  each  engine  per  mile. 

It  is  neceKiiry  to  observe,  that  the  reported  mileage  of  the 
engines  in  the  case  of  the  Great-Weatem  Railway  includes, 
as  indeed  it  ought  to  do,  the  mileage  of  the  assisting  engines 
on  inclined  planes,  of  empty  engines,  and  of  the  engines  used 
ia  forming  tlie  train  at  the  stations.  In  the  case  of  the 
London  and  liri^^hlon,  tliese  do  not  appe.ir  to  be  included. 
On  the  Great  Western,  the  mileage  of  the  engines  while 
actually  drawing  trains  amounted  to  2,603,934. 

If  the  expenses  be  divided  by  this  mileage,  the  quotient 
would  be  8'88  d.,  or  very  nearly  9rf.  a  mile,  corresponding 
with  the  results  already  obtained  on  the  Brighton  Railway. 

But  still  it  would  appear  that  a  greater  economy  is  ob- 
tained on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  when  the  Buperior 
magnitude  and  power  of  its  engines  are  considered  ;  unless, 
indeed,  the  average  loads  they  draw  are  proportionally  less. 

We  are  unable  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  loads  drawn 
by  the  engines  from  the  data  supplied  by  the  published 
reports  of  this  railway. 

Documents  which  I  have  obtained  from  the  manager  of 
the  Nortb-Western  Railway  enable  me  to  give  another 
striking  example  of  this  item  of  expense. 

The  North-Westem  Railway  Company,  besides  woi^ing 
the  traffic  of  its  own  lines  and  branches,  consisting  of  438 
miles,    also  supplies   locomotive  power  for   wotting    the 
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Chester  and  Holjhead,  Lancashire  and  Carlisle^  Kendal  and 
Windermere,  Shropshire  Union*,  and  North  Union  railways, 
making  a  total  of  670  miles ;  being  about  the  eighth  part 
of  the  entire  railways  of  the  United  Eangdom  in  operation. 

The  traffic  of  this  extensive  system  of  railways  was  worked, 
during  the  twelve  months  ending  the  SOth  June,  1849,  by 
457  locomotive  engines,  which  performed  a  total  mileage,  in 
working  such  traffic,  amounting  to  7,532,230.  The  total 
cost  of  this  power  was  306,668/.    We  have,  therefore, 

L  =  306,668/:, 
«  +  <?'  =  7,532,230, 

-^=9-8. 

This  example  is  entitled  to  the  more  weight,  because  of 
the  extensive  system  of  lines  from  which  it  is  deduced  ;  and 
we  may  therefore  safely  assume  that  the  average  cost  for 
locomotive  power  in  working  the  trains  on  the  English 
railways,  taken  one  with  another,  including  both  goods  and 
passenger  trains,  is,  in  round  numbers,  lOcf.  a  mile. 

If  the  average  number  of  vehicles  drawn  by  passenger 
engines  be  eight,  as  it  would  appear  to  be  from  the  estimate 
of  Captain  Huish,  already  referred  to,  then  it  will  follow 
that  the  average  cost  for  locomotive  power,  for  each  vehicle, 
is  1^.  per  mile. 

THE   CABRTING  EXPENSES. 

Under  this  head  are  comprised  all  the  expenses,- direct 
and  indirect,  which  arise  from  the  maintenance  of  the  vehicles 
of  transport  of  every  class. 

•  The  Shropshire   Union  (SO  miles),  connecting   Shrewsbury  with 
SuSatd,  was  not  opened  for  traffic  till  June  1849. 
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These  expenses  may  be  claaaed  under  the  foQowing 
heads;— 

1st.  The  repairs  of  th&t  portion  of  the  wear  of  the  nils 
proiiuced  by  the  action  of  the  weight  of  the  vehiclei 

of  transport,  independently  of  the  load  they  carry. 
This  we  have  already  explained  and  designated  by 
V,-". 

2dly,  That  part  of  the  wear  f  the  locomotive  engine) 
and  the  additional  cxpi  lae  of  fuel  consumed  ia 
eonsequence  of  the  exert  )n  of  the  tractive  force  in 
drawing  the  vehicles  oi  transport,  independendy 
of  the  load  they  cany.  This  has  been  already 
designated  by  L'. 

3dly.  The  maintenance  and  repairs  of  the  carrying  stock 
ilseif,  including  the  necessary  renewals,  and  the 
gimeral  expenses  of  the  coach-houses,  or  depots. 

These  expenses  taight  be  taken  in  the  aggregate,  and 
shared  among  the  vehicles  of  transport  according  to  their 
mileage,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  proceeded  with  the 
expenses  of  direction  and  the  maintenance  of  the  way. 

By  such  a  distribution,  however,  the  expenses  would  not 
he  shared  among  the  carrying  stock,  in  accordance  with  the 
causes  wliich  produced  them.  For  example,  the  expenses 
produced  by  the  passenger  carriages  are  greater  in  pro- 
portion than  those  produced  by  the  goods- waggons,  horse- 
boxes,  carringe- trucks,  &c.;  and  among  the  goods-waggons 
themselves  the  expenses  will  obviously  differ  to  some  extent 
according  to  their  magnitude  and  weight.  In  the  analysis 
of  the  expenses  already  referred  to  on  the  Belgian  railways, 
M.  Belpaire  divides  the  vehicles  of  transport  into  three  classes, 
— the  passenger  carriages;  the  covered  wagons,  including 
horse-hoxes,  baggage-vans,  &c. ;  and  the  flat  uncovered  goods- 
waggons.  The  expenses  of  the  coaching  department  are 
distributed  among  the  passenger  carriages ;  and  the  expenses 
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of  the  waggon  department  distributed  between  the  two 
classes  of  waggons^  according  to  their  weights. 

The  result  of  this  calculation,  however,  gives  differences 
so  extremelj  small,  between  the  expenses  of  the  passenger 
carriages  and  the  heavier  class  of  goods-waggons,  that  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  complicate  the  calculation  by  distin- 
guishing them.  Thus  the  share  of  the  expenses  per  1000 
miles  run,  which  falls  on  passenger  carriages  and  covered 
goods-waggons,  is  in  the  proportion  of  40  to  39.  A  somewhat 
greater  difference  prevails  between  the  expenses  of  passen- 
ger-carriages and  those  of  the  flat  and  uncovered  waggons^ 
being  in  the  ratio  of  40  to  33. 

It  will  nevertheless  be  more  simple,  and  productive  of 
scarcely  any  sensible  error  in  the  distribution  of  the  expenses, 
to  take  the  entire  expenses,  direct  and  indirect,  of  the  carry- 
ing stock,  and  divide  it  among  the  vehicles  of  transport,  as 
we  have  already  done  with  the  expenses  of  direction  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  way,  according  to  their  mileage. 

If  tiie  coaching  expenses  be  kept  sufficiently  independent 
of,  and  distinct  from,  the  waggon  expenses,  then  it  will  be 
easy,  and  more  strictly  equitable,  to  divide  each  by  their 
mileages  respectively,  and  thus  obtain  the  charges  on  each 
vehicle  of  the  passenger  trains  distinct  from  the  goods 
trains. 

As  a  practical  example  of  such  calculation,  we  will  take, 
as  before,  the  Belgian  railways.  Let  V  express  the  total 
expenses  of  all  the  vehicles  of  transport,  independent  of  the 
loads  they  carry ;  and  let  V  express  the  additional  expense 
produced  by  the  load.     We  find  that 

V  =  24,900 
V'=:    5,084 
V  +  V  =  29,984 ; 
»i=  17,193,658; 
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—  =  0-072 

v+v 


=  0-42. 

The  last  is  therefore  the  chaise  per  mile  on  each  Tehicle 
for  the  entire  expeaae,  including  the  load. 

In  the  preteding  analysia,  the  expenses  urieing  directlj' 
and  indirectlj-  from  the  loud  borne  by  the  vehiclea  of  tnns- 
port,  have  been  kept  apart  and  reserved  for  separate  con- 
sideration, anil  the  expenses  nhich  have  been  cDumeraied 
are  those  whifh  would  be  produced  if  the  trains  of  eTcry 
description  which  actually  carry  the  traffic  were  drawn 
upon  the  railway  empty.  The  addition  of  the  load  pro- 
duces augmented  expenaiis,  whitli  liave  been  already  in- 
dicated, and  which  were  reserved  to  be  separately  chargeable 
upon  the  traOic.     These  expenses  are  as  follow:  — 

1st.  The  increased  wear  and  tear  of  the  rails  produced 
by  tlie  weight  of  the  traffic,  and  which  has  been 
expressed  by  W", 
2dly.  The  increased  wear  and  tear  of  the  locomotive 
engines,  and  the  increased  consumption  of  fuel  in 
them,  produced  by  the  weight  of  the  traffic,  and 
which  has  been  expressed  by  L". 
3dly.  The  increased  wear  and  tear  of  the  vehicles  of 
transport,  produced  by  the  increased  weight  of  the 

Now,  in  fact,  these  charges  constitute  the  entire  share  of 
the  expenses  of  transport,  properly  so  called,  which  is  directly 
chargeable  upon  the  traffic.  Tliey  are  the  difierence  between 
what  the  expenses  of  the  railway  would  be  if  the  trains 
were  carried  upon  it  empty,  and  the  expenses  which  are 
actually  incurred  in  conducting  the  trains  loaded  as  they  are. 
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It  may  be  contended,  that  the  process  would  be  more 
simple,  and  eqaallj  effectual  for  all  practical  purposes,  if 
the  expenses  which  have  been  just  enumerated  were  at 
once  included  under  the  several  heads  of  maintenance  of  the 
way,  locomotive  power,  and  carrying  expenses^  already  in- 
dicated. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  if  the  sole  end  of  such  an 
analysis  as  the  present  is  to  ascertain  the  actual  expenses 
produced  by  each  object  of  traffic,  such  purpose  will  be 
defeated  if  the  expenses  occasioned  by  certain  objects  be 
charged  upon  others,  even  though  the  aggregate  result  of 
such  account  should  be  correct ;  since  such  correctness  would 
only  be  produced  by  a  compensation  of  errors.  In  analysing 
the  expenses  of  an  enterprise  so  complicated  as  a  railway 
establishment,  some  compensation  of  errors  is  inevitable. 
It  is  quite  impracticable  to  assign  precisely  to  each  article 
of  transport  the  share  of  the  expenses  which  it  produces. 
The  weight,  therefore,  of  the  objection  will  altogether  depend 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  principle  of  compensation  of 
errors  in  such  a  case  is  carried.  We  are  enabled  to  ascertain 
this  extent  by  the  reports  and  accounts  of  the  Belgian  rail- 
ways, and  the  consequences  which  we  have  deduced  from 
them. 

By  taking  the  special  expenses  chargeable  upon  each 
object  of  traffic,  independently  of  the  general  expense,  which 
we  have  designated  in  the  preceding  analysis  by  D,  W,  L, 
and  y,  and  by  combining  such  special  expenses  with  the 
average  load  which  each  class  of  vehicles  carries,  we  can 
ascertain  the  increased  expenses  per  mile  produced  on  each 
vehicle  by  the  addition  of  its  load.  We  have  done  this  with 
respect  to  the  Belgian  railways  in  the  following  table,  in  the 
first  column  of  which  appear  the  expenses  per  mile  produced 
by  each  object  of  traffic ;  in  the  second  column  the  average 
number  of  such  objects  of  traffic  carried  by  each  vehicle 
respectively;  and  in  the  third  column  the  product  of  these 


I  It  cluB  ptaeagei  - 

3d  and  3d  clus  pinengera 

A  ton  of  bairgagc 


To  ascertain  to  what  cxtci 
which  would  fall  on  the  obji 
dividing  the  total  amount  of  tl 
vehiclea  of  transport  indifferent, 
we  divide  the  total  amount  of  1 
by  the  total  mileage,  17,193,6 
quotient,  0'1514t/.,  is  the  share 
vehicle.  Dividing  this  by  the 
jects  of  transport  which  each  v 
these  with  the  actual  share  o! 
each  object,  we  obtain  the  folio 
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Such,  then,  is  the  compensation  of  errors  bj  overcharge 
and  undercharge  which  would  be  produced  if  the  expenses 
properly  chargeable  in  various  proportions  on  the  traffic 
were  distributed  uniformly  among  the  mileage  of  the  vehicles 
of  transport.  But  to  estimate  the  importance  of  this  de- 
parture from  strict  accuracy,  it  will  be  necessary  to  compare 
these  deviations  from  the  truth  with  the  total  amount  of  ex- 
penses chargeable  upon  each  object  of  traffic.  I  have  ac- 
cordingly done  this  in  the  following  table,  in  the  first  column 
of  which  is  exhibited  the  actual  share  of  the  total  expenses 
per  mile  which  was  produced  by  each  object  of  traffic ;  and, 
in  the  second  and  third  columns,  the  amount  per  cent  of  the 
overcharge  or  undercharge,  which  would  be  committed  by  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  uniform  distribution  among  the 
vehicles. 


Passengers,  1st  class - 
„          2d  class  - 
„          3d  class  - 

Parcels  per  ton 
Horses  per  head 
Priyate  carriage 
Goods  per  ton  -         -         - 
:  Cattle  per  head 
Small  cattle  per  bead 

Toul 

Exfiense  of 

Trail  »nort 

per  Mile. 

Percentage  of  Total  Expenses. 

Overcharge. 

Undercharge. 

d. 
0-37 
0-25 
0-20 
7-05 
2-50 
1-70 
3  80 
J-ll 
0-66 
0*09 

1-80 
2-20 
2-80 
0-50 
2-40 
3-40 

0  93 

6-50 

0-90 
3-00         : 

It  appears  that  these  errors  form  but  a  small  percentage 
of  tlie  whole  expenses,  and  would  form  a  much  smaller  per- 
centage of  the  fares  which  would  be  charged  upon  the 
several  articles.  TVe  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the 
simplicity  of  calculation  gained  by  dividing  the  entire  ex- 
penses among  the  mileage  of  the  vehicles,  and  then  among 
tlic  objects  they  carry,  more  than  compensates  for  the  minute 
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two  numbers,  representing  the  expenses  per  mile  c 
vehicle,  produced  hy  its  load. 


Oli«lofTr»«c. 

•SS- 

A  ton  of  boRgige     ■ 
A  lonorpureli 

j  A  hone 

A  pritatP  carrisge   .         -         - 

AU'^clc.ruitle       ■ 

A  head  of  small  tattle       - 

0"tM2 
0-006 

0-05 
0-07 

0-07 

li 

0-7S 
2-5 

419 
34-9 

0-3S7 

O-0864 

0-0393 

0129J     1 

O-0935 

0-O595 

0  12S7     'l 
0-9443 

To  ascertain  to  whnt  extent  this  differs  from  the  charges 
which  would  fall  on  the  objects  of  traffic  respectively  bj 
dividing  the  total  amount  of  the  special  expenses  among  the 
vehicles  of  tmnsport  indifferently,  in  the  ratio  of  their  mileage^ 
we  divide  the  total  amount  of  the  special  expenses,  10,849/., 
by  the  total  mileage,  17,193,658,  of  the  vehicles,  and  the 
quotient,  0-1514  rf.,  is  the  share  per  mile  whieli  falls  on  each 
vehicle.  Dividing  this  by  the  averj^e  quantity  of  the  ob- 
jects of  transport  which  each  vehicle  carries,  and  comparing 
tiicse  with  the  actual  share  of  the  expenses  chargeable  to 
each  object,  we  obtain  the  following  results  :  — 


Share  uF 

l«nf"»"ong 

t  Diremkce, 

chargi. 

charg^" 

Passenger.  1st  diss 
:          „           SdandSdcla, 
A  lOQ  of  baggage - 

A  horse 

'  A  fJn""  ™"!'*^ 
1  A  head  of  cattle    - 

small  cattle 

0-006 

0050 

0-030 
0-007 

0^178 
00105 

O-0R18 
0-0907 
0-2018 
0-O605 
0-OiiSI 
0  0043 

0-0045 

0-0407 
01318 

00061 

0^)342,1 
0-0095 
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Such,  then,  is  the  compensation  of  errors  by  overcharge 
and  undercharge  which  would  be  produced  if  the  expenses 
properly  chargeable  in  various  proportions  on  the  traffic 
were  distributed  uniformly  among  the  mileage  of  the  vehicles 
of  transport.  But  to  estimate  the  importance  of  this  de- 
parture firom  strict  accuracy,  it  will  be  necessary  to  compare 
these  deviations  from  the  truth  with  the  total  amount  of  ex- 
penses chargeable  upon  each  object  of  traffic.  I  have  ac- 
cordingly done  this  in  the  following  table,  in  the  first  column 
of  which  is  exhibited  the  actual  share  of  the  total  expenses 
per  mile  which  was  produced  by  each  object  of  traffic  ;  and, 
in  the  second  and  third  columns,  the  amount  per  cent  of  the 
overcharge  or  undercharge,  which  would  be  committed  by  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  uniform  distribution  among  the 
vehicles. 


1 

1  Passengers,  1st  class - 

t^          2d  class  - 

1            „          3d  class  - 

Baggage  per  ton 

Parcels  per  ton 

Horses  per  head 
,  Private  carriage 
'  Goods  per  ton  ... 
i  Cattle  per  head 

Small  cattle  per  head 

Toul 

Ex|)en»e  of 

Triin>iK>rt 

per  Mile. 

Percentage  of  Total  Expenses. 

Overcharge. 

Undercharge. 

d. 
0-37 
0-25 
0-20 
7-05 
2-50 
1-70 
3-80 
J-Il 
0-66 
0*09 

1-80 
2-20 
2-80 
0-50 
2-40 
3-40 

0  93 

6-50 

0-90 
3-00 

It  appears  that  these  errors  form  but  a  small  percentage 
of  the  whole  expenses,  and  would  form  a  much  smaller  per- 
centage of  tlie  fares  which  would  be  charged  upon  the 
several  articles.  TVe  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the 
simplicity  of  calculation  gained  by  dividing  the  entire  ex- 
pen.5es  among  the  mileage  of  the  vehicles,  and  then  among 
the  objects  they  carry,  more  than  compensates  for  the  minute 
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errors  wbioli  would  be  produced  by  the  distributioo  of  ttii.< 
part  of  the  cxpeaaes. 

We  may,  then,  recapiluUte  the  various  beads  of  expeiae 
explained  above,  including,  however,  under  them  r^pec- 
tively,  the  entire  exponses  of  the  maintenance  of  the  wbj 
and  works,  the  locomotive  power,  and  the  carrying  expense 
produced  by  the  traffic,  aa  follows  :  — 

Total  ekpcnws  of  direclian  and  niinagcment 

Total  miloage  of  carrying  stock    - 

Share  of  tipentes  uf  direclian  chargeable  per  milo 

on  each  vehicle  of  carrying  stock 
Eipenses  of  mainlensnce  or  way  nod  works 
Share  of  these  eipeo&ea  chargeahlc  per  mi 

each  vtibicle  of  carrying  atock  - 
Expenses  of  locomotive  power 
Total  mik'Dge  of  pasienger  engines 
Total  milcag^c  of  goods  engines     - 
Share  of  tijicnses  L  chargeable  per  mile  on 

engine  .... 

Share  of  expenses  L  chargeable  upon  the  psssengei 

engines  collectively       .... 
Share  of  c>]>enMrs  L  chargeable  upon  (lie  goods 


e  icliicles  composing  the  goods 


penses  of  gooda  engines  chargeable  per 
Hch  vehicle  drawn  by  them      - 


Share  of  expenses  of  ci 


chargeable    upon 
passenger  trains 


rying  stock  chargeable  on 
{  the  pawenger  trains       -     V 
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• 

Share  of  expenses  of  carrying  stock  chargeable  to 

the  Tehieles  composing  the  goods  trains             -  V 

Share  of  expenses  of  goods  stock  per  mile  charge-  ^i 

able  upon  each  vehicle  composing  the  goods  trai  ns  ~ 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  total  amount  of  the  expense 
chargeable  per  mile  upon  each  vehicle  composing  a  passenger 
train  is  as  follows : 

D    W  Lxe  V 

And  the  total  amount  of  the  expenses  chargeable  upon  each 
vehicle  composing  a  goods  train  is 

D    W        Lxg         V" 


THE   STATIONS. 

In  what  precedes,  I  have  explained  the  manner  of  dis- 
tributing among  the  traffic  all  those  expenses  which  are 
chargeable  upon  it  in  the  form  of  a  mileage. 

It  now  remains  to  notice  a  class  of  expenses  which,  being 
independent  of  locomotion,  are  chargeable  upon  the  traffic 
in  a  proportion  depending  conjointly  on  its  quantity  and 
quality,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  distance 
to  which  it  may  be  transported. 

The  expenses  of  the  stations  consist  principally  of  the 
following  items : 

1st.  The  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  buildings  and 
furniture  of  the  various  stations  for  the  reception 
and  embarkation  and  disembarkation  and  discharge 
of  passengers  and  goods. 

2nd.  The  salaries  of  all  classes  of  agents,  from  the  super- 
intendants  down  to  the  lowest  porter  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  embarkation,  booking,  disem- 
barkation, discharging,  and  delivery  of  the  objects 
of  transport,  including  those  agents  who  accompany 
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the  trains  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  the  variom 
arlicles  of  transport   at  the  etations,    and  of  re- 
ceiving and  discharging  the  passengers. 
8rd.  Tiie  cost  of  all  articles  consumed  in  the  stations,  in- 
clitdiug  all  the  machiueiy  and  etock  requisite  for 
the  embarkation,  disemharkation,  and  delivery  of 
goods. 
Under  these  heads  are,  of  course,  included  a  multitude  of 
miscellaneous  expenses  connected  with  the  ordinary  business 
of  the  stalions,  such  as  lighting  and  worming  them,  at- 
tendance in  the  waiting-rooms  on  the  passengers,  all  tbe 
details  of  tlie  booking  offices,  the  necessary  attendance  in  the 
offices  for  the  reception  of  passengers'  baggage  and  parcels, 
and  the  labour  and  materials  consumed  in  loading  the  eun^ 
the  necessary  attendance  for  the  embarkation  of  carria^ 
and  horses,  of  live  stock,  and  of  every  epecies  of  goods ;  ani 
in  some  cases,  the  means  for  delivering  the  goods,  as  tber 
arrive,  at  the  domicile  of  the  party  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed, and  of  collecting  the  goods  which  are  about  to  be 
despatched. 

From  the  nature  of  this  service  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
expenses  attendant  upon  it  have  no  reference  to  the  distance 
to  which  the  traffic  is  transported.  Two  bales  of  goods 
delivered  at  a  railway  station  are  received,  weighed,  booked, 
entered  on  the  way-bill,  labelled,  and  loaded.  On  arrivmg 
at  their  respective  destination  they  are  unloaded,  discharged, 
delivered,  and  the  charge  upon  them,  if  any,  collected. 

All  these  various  services  will  be  precisely  the  same  for 
these  two  bales  of  goods,  if  one  be  carried  500  miles  and  the 
other  only  5  miles. 

Such  expenses  must  therefore  be  debited  to  the  traffic, 
without  any  reference  to  its  mileage. 

But  these  expenses  wilt  evidently  vary  within  very  wide 
limits,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  objects  which  are 
embarked  and  delivered. 
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Passengers,  on  arriving,  must  be  provided  with  proper 
booking-offices,  a  staff  of  clerks,  a  waiting-room  properly 
illuminated,  warmed,  and  furnished,  and  a  convenient  wharf 
for  embarkation,  with  suitable  attendants  for  their  guidance, 
and  for  the  disposition  of  their  baggage.  On  arriving  at 
their  destination,  similar  services  are  required. 

Live  stock  require  particular  attendance  and  labour  for 
their  safe  embarkation  and  discharge.  Goods  of  'various 
qualities  require  various  degrees  of  care  and  labour  for  their 
secure  embarkation  and  discharge. 

Now  it  will  be  evident  that  the  distribution  of  the  total 
expenses  of  the  establishment  of  the  stations  between  these 
various  objects  must  be  a  process  attended  with  much  diffi- 
culty, and,  to  some  extent,  arbitrary.  If  only  one  species  of 
traffic  were  embarked  and  delivered,  then  it  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  divide  the  total  expenses  of  the  stations  between 
this  quantity,  expressed  in  weight  or  number,  as  the  case 
might  be  ;  but  the  traffic  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of 
different  classes  of  objects,  the  distribution  of  the  expenses 
among  them  requires  that  some  common  measure  be  se- 
lected, by  which  the  proportional  expenses  of  each  class  of 
traffic  may  be  determined.  Estimates  of  this  kind  have 
been  made  in  different  foreign  railway  establishments. 

M.  Teisserenc,  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
statistics  of  railways,  and  has  been  practically  connected 
with  the  French  lines,  proposes  that  the  average  expenses 
of  the  embarkation  and  delivery  of  a  ton  of  merchandise, 
which  he  estimates,  on  the  French  lines,  at  about  1^.  6d., 
should  be  taken  as  the  unit  or  common  measure  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  embarkation  and  delivery  of  the  traffic  in 
general,  and  that  the  expenses  of  the  stations  shall  be  divided 
among  the  traffic  in  the  following  proportions  relatively  to 
the  cost  of  a  ton  of  goods. 

Let  A  express  the  cost  of  the  embarkation  and  delivery 
of  a  ton   of  goods.     Then  we  may  adopt,   according   to 
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U.  Teiuereoc,  the  follow! 

ng  scale  for  other  objects  of  tniif 

port:- 

A  toD  of  pueeU       ■ 

-       3    A 

„     ofb.gK.B,     - 

-      10    A 

Ac«-i»ge   . 

.       S    A 

A  hor^t. 

-        liA 

Ahenil  nrcallle 

I  A 

.  A  pin 

•        iA 

A  calf 

.          -A 

A  dii^.-,,       . 

-         iA 

The  same  authority  gives  the  1  illowing  scale  as  applicahir 
to  the  Belgian  rnilwaya,  where  he  estiniates  the  cost  of  tk 
embarkation  and  delivery  of  a  ton  of  goods  at  the  ame 
amoant  as  above :  — 


nofpnr, 


A  calf 

A  paas?ngn  - 


3iA 


iA 
4A 
lA 


According  to  M.  Belpoire,  who  has  given  a  very  elaborate 
distribution  of  the  espenses  of  the  Belgian  railways  among 
the  traffic,  the  following  are,  or  were  (in  1844),  the  propor- 
tional expenses  of  embarkation  and  discharge,  the  unit  being, 
as  before,  the  average  cost  of  embarkation  and  discharge  of  a 
ton  of  merchandise  :  — 


A  ton  of  baggage 

-     8   A 

.,      ofparoeU 

-      3iA 

A  carriage      - 

A 

AhorsB 

-     AA 

A  pHS5*nger  - 

- 

•     AA 

M.Belpaire  gives  no 

estimate  of  th 

embarkation  of  live 
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stocky  as  this  process  was  then  conducted  at  the  charge  of 
the  expediter. 

The  difference  between  the  amount  of  the  expenses  as- 
signed to  the  embarkation  and  discharge  of  these  different 
classes  of  objects,  admits  of  easy  explanation. 

The  embarkation  of  a  ton  of  merchandise,  consisting  of 
a  bale  despatched  bj  one  individual  and  consigned  to  another, 
is  limited  to  a  single  entry  in  the  books  and  waj-lAlI,  the 
labelling  and  loading,  unloading  and  delivery,  of  a  single 
bale. 

But  a  ton  of  parcels,  consisting  of  a  great  multitude  of  de- 
tached packets  of  different  weights,  despatched  by  a  great 
number  of  different  persons,  requiring  as  many  different 
entries  on  the  books  and  way-bills,  and  followed  by  as  many 
different  operations  for  their  discharge  and  delivery,  obviously 
involves  a  vastly  increased  expense. 

It  will  not,  therefore,  be  surprising,  that  the  average  ex- 
penses for  a  ton  of  such  objects  is  much  greater  than  for  a 
ton  of  goods. 

The  expenses  of  embarkation  and  delivery  of  passengers' 
baggage  is  still  greater  than  that  of  parcels,  because  the 
baggage  arrives  at  the  last  moment,  is  weighed,  booked,  and 
loaded  with  precipitation,  and  requires  the  attention  of  nu- 
merous agents.  The  parcels,  on  the  other  hand,  are  re- 
ceived, booked,  weighed,  and  loaded  with  more  deliberation 
and  order,  and  therefore  employ  a  less  number  of  agents  in 
proportion  to  their  number  and  weight. 

The  distribution  of  the  expenses  of  the  service  of  the 
s-tations  among  the  traffic  depends  on  circumstances,  which 
vary  so  much,  not  only  in  one  railway  compared  with 
another,  but  with  the  changes  incidental  to  the  traffic  itself 
and  its  management,  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  any  general 
principles  relative  to  it,  and  each  case  must  be  arranged  ac- 
<;ording  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  it.  The  ex- 
penses of  a  ton  of  merchandise,  which  is  taken  as  the  common 
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modulua  or  unit,  vary  witkin  very  wide  limits.  Inm  in 
bars,  cast  iron,  or  lead  in  pigs,  coals,  and  minenils,  do  noi 
cost  b&lf  tlie  expense  per  ton  which  attends  mercIuuiiliM 
which  requires  more  careful  loading. 

T)ie  fttUnwiDg  ore  the  estimated  expeosea  of  the  Btatkitu 
on  the  Belgian  railways  ;  — 


A  Ion  of  baggige  - 
A  pcivBle  cuiiigc 


We  slioU  conclude  this  itn&lysis  of  the  expenses  by  i 
general  praetical  example  of  its  application  in  the  case  of  the 
Belgian  railways,  sbowiDg  the  proportion  chargeable  to  each 
object  of  traffic. 

It  has  been  iilready  slunvn  {p.  07.),  tliat  t!ic  itviTiiw 
number  of  vehicles  composing  a  passenger  train  was  b-26. 
and  the  average  number  composing  a  goods  train  was  I5'74. 


Direction  and  managcmenl 

Loeomotive  power    - 
Crrying  service        -         - 

Totals  - 

TW.1 

P»r  Vehicle  per  Mil..            | 

EjpniKi 

Pu.«,gsr  Trains. 

Goml.  Tnim. 

30,477 
29,984 

0854 
1-4S3 

0-954 

0-769 
0-4S3 

212,030 

3SJ5           (         g-5C4       1 

The  comparative  expenses  per  mile  of  the  passenger  and 
goods  trains  arise,  as  will  be  seen,  from  the  charge  for  the 
locomotive  power  per  vehicle  in  the  one  being  double  tbe 
other  ;  and  this  proceeds  from  the  circumstance  of  the  goods 
trains  consisting  of  fuller  loads,  or  a  greater  number  of 
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vehicles.  The  charge  for  the  locomotive  power,  therefore, 
has  a  greater  divisor,  and  the  share  falling  on  each  vehicle 
of  transport  is  proportionally  less.  Although  it  be  true 
that  the  increased  magnitude  of  the  trains  produces  some 
increased  expense  in  the  locomotive  power,  this  expense  is 
comparatively  trifling,  consisting  only  of  the  small  cost  of 
the  traction  of  each  additional  vehicle. 

This  will  illustrate  the  economy  to  be  derived  from  working 
in  general  with  full  trains.  An  additional  vehicle  drawn  by 
the  engine,  produces  an  increase  of  the  divisor,  by  which  the 
expenses  of  the  moving  power  is  distributed  among  the 
traffic 

These  expenses,  chargeable  respectively  on  the  vehicles 
composing  the  trains,  are  now  to  be  distributed  between  the 
units  composing  the  average  loads  of  these  vehicles.  It  has 
been  shown  that,  on  the  Belgian  railways,  the  average  loads 
of  the  several  denominations  of  vehicles  were  as  follows  :  — 

Detcriptfon  of  Vehicle.  Average  Load. 

PaneDger  carriage,  Ist  class,  number  of  passengers       -       8*54 

.,  2d  class,  „  -     12*38 

„  3d  class,  „  -     16*41 

Baggage-Tan,  tons       -             -  -  -  -      0*56 

Parcel-Tan,  tons           -             -  -  -  -1*85 

Horse-box,  number  of  horses  -  -  -  -       1  '67 

Carriage-truck,  number  of  carriages  -  -  -       0*74 

Goods- waggons,  tons  -             -  -  -  -2*46 

Large  cattle- waggons,  head  of  cattle  -  -  -       4*19 

Small  cattle- waggons,             „  -  -  -     34*90 

By  dividing  the  expenses  chargeable  per  mile  on  each 
vehicle  by  the  number  of  units  of  load  as  here  given,  we 
shall  find  the  share  of  the  expenses  per  mile  chargeable  to 
each  unit.  If  this  be  multiplied  by  the  average  distance 
over  which  each  unit  of  load  was  carried,  we  shall  obtain  the 
average  total  mileage  expenses  of  each  unit ;  and  if  to  this  be 
added  the  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  stations  chargeable  to 
the  objects  of  traffic,  irrespective  of  distance,  we  shall  obtain 
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the  entire  average  expenses  of  ench  object     These  resnlti 
ue  given  in  Ibe  foUawiiig  table  : — 


■sk' 

S' 

tarn 

0    s-oo    0    lii 

10  tun 

its 

To 

IdOllH 

pirnU       - 

"""^"i         -          !          I 
id  of  can]-     - 

The  aritlimetical  process  by  which  the  above  table  has 
been  computed  will  easily  suggest  means  whereby  the  eoo- 
noDiy  of  transport  may  be  promoted.  The  numbers  in  tin 
aecouJ  column,  expressing  the  cost  per  mile  for  the  transport, 
properly  so  called,  of  each  unit  of  traffic,  have  been  found  by 
dividing  the  cost  per  mile  by  the  number  of  units  in  the 
average  load  of  each  vehicle.  Now  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  increased  espense  arising  from  any  increase  of  the  load 
of  each  vehicle,  produces  an  insignijieant  eSect  on  the  total 
expense  of  transport ;  and  it  therefora  follows  that  the  share 
of  the  expenses  of  transporting  such  vehicles  which  falls  on 
each  unit  of  its  load,  will  be  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the 
m^nitude  of  such  load.  It  may  therefore  be  inferred  that 
the  cost  of  transport,  properly  so  called,  of  each  unit  of 
load  will  be  inversely  as  the  magnitude  of  the  load  trans- 
ported by  each  vehicle. 

It  would  be  desirable,  if  sufficiently  precise  data  could  be 
obtained  for  the  purpose,  to  ascertain  the  average  proportion 
in  which  the  working  expenses  of  the  English  railways  are 
distributed  under  the  diSerent  heads.  The  want  of  uni- 
formity, however,  in  the  published  accounts  of  the  different 
companies,   where  we  find    different    expenses  irequently 
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classed  under  the  same  denomination,  and  the  same  expenses 
nndef  different  denominations,  and  where,  from  the  want  of 
clearness,  it  is  often  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to 
determine  the  head  to  which  certain  disbursements  should 
be  assigned,  renders  it  impracticable  to  obtain  any  general 
and  exact  estimate  of  this  kind. 

I  have,  however,  extracted  from  the  mass  of  published 
reports  thirteen  half-jearly  statements  of  five  of  the  prin- 
cipal companies,  from  which  I  have  formed  the  following 
tabular  analysis.  I  repeat,  however,  that  it  must  be  received 
only  as  the  best  that  can  be  obtained,  in  the  absence  of  more 
precise  and  satisfactory  data. 

The  numbers  which  appear  in  the  columns  of  the  following 
table  express  the  proportion  of  every  100/.  of  the  total 
working  expenses,  which  were  appropriated  to  the  different 
heads  specified  in  the  table. 


,  Akaltsis  of  the  approximate   Proportion   in  which 

the   working 

Expenses  of  the  under-mentioned  Railways  were  distributed  under  | 

i      the  sereral  specified  Heads. 

1 

) 
North- Western. 

Direc- 
tion and 
Manage- 
ment. 

Way 

and 

Works. 

Loco- 
motive 
Power. 

CaxTjing 
Depart- 
ment. . 

OfBce 

and 

Sun. 

dries. 

Total. 

'      Half>year  ending 

Dec.  31.  1847     - 

4-34 

11-68 

32-86  >  49*12 

2<X)  jlOO-00 

June  30.  1848     - 

4-17 

11-31 

34-03  1  48-53 

1-96  'lOO-OO 

Dec.  31.  1848     - 

3-80 

11-40 

33-39 

47-79 

3-62   100-00 

June  so.  1849     - 

4-32 

11-06 

32-73 

48-64 

3  25   100-00 

Great  Western. 

Half-year  ending 

Dec  31.  1848     - 

11*10 

22-80 

29-60 

34-50 

2O0  ioo-oo!l 

June  30.  1849    - 

12*90 

26  16 

26-35 

32-45 

2-14 

100  00 

Brighton. 

Half-year  ending 

June  30.  184R     - 

5-62 

15-90 

420I 

.S4-80 

1-67 

100  00 

Dec.  31.  1848     - 

7*30 

18-20 

39-41 

34-11 

0-98 

1 00  00 

June  30.  1 849     - 

5-31 

16-90 

33-50 

41-89 

2 '40 

100  00 

M   2 
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Sonlh-Eaitem. 

H.ir-yeu  ending 
June  30.  1848     - 
Deo.  91.  1M8      . 

South-Wawm. 
Hair-;e>r  ending 

June  30.  1848     - 
Dec.  3!.  1848      ■ 

Mean  - 

m- 

:± 

L0B>. 

■ss 

OBc* 

drtSr, 

.^ 

4-85 
SAO 

11-70 
7-S7 

8-31 
8-94 

19-dO 

5a-7i 

4900 
88-30 

SMI 
41-80 

85-30 

SO^l 

0-86 

15-40 
10-90 

lOOOO 
100«0 

100-00 
100-00 

6-83  1  IS'76 

33-15 

38-64 

3-69    IO0-00| 

From  all  that  has  been  csplaincil  in  the  present  and  pre- 
ceding chaptere,  it  maybe  inferred,  that,  among  the  principal 
measures  tending  towards  an  increased  economy  of  expenses 
in  the  working  of  railways,  the  following  are  tbe  moat  pro- 


Ist.  So  to  manage  the  traffic,  that  the  Tarious  classes  of 
vehicles  of  transport  should  carry  more  complete  loads ; 
because  the  share  of  the  expenses  falling  on  each  unit  of 
load,  diminishes  very  nearly  in  the  same  ratio  as  tbe 
load  of  such  vehicles  increases. 

2dly.  So  to  man^e  the  traffic  as  to  encourage  transport  to 
increased  distances,  because  those  expenses  which  are 
independent  of  distance  will  thereby  be  spread  over  a 
greater  mileage ;  that  part  of  the  cost  per  mile  of 
each  object  of  transj>ort  diminishing  in  the  same  ratio 
aa  the  distance  transported  increases. 

3dly.  So  to  manage  the  traffic,  that  the  number  of  vehicles 
drawn  by  each  engine  shall  be  increased,  because  the 
cost  of  traction  will  thus  be  divided  among  a  grealer 
number  of  vehicles.  This  cost  is  but  slightly  increased 
by  the  increase  of  the  number  of  vehicles  drawn  by  each 
engine ;  while  the  expenses  falling  on  each  vehicle  are 
diminished  in  a  much  larger  proportion. 
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4tlil7.  So  to  manage  the  business  of  transport,  that  the 
distance  mn  bj  each  engine  lighted  shall  be  increased ; 
because,  in  this  case,  those  charges  on  the  engine 
power  which  are  independent  of  distance  are  divided 
among  a  greater  extent  of  mileage ;  and  the  share  of 
those  charges  falling  on  each  vehicle  drawn  will  be  dimi- 
nished aeteris  paribus  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
engine  mileage  is  increased. 

Sthlj.  In  cases  where  the  traffic  prevails  chiefly  in  one 
direction,  and,  consequently,  where  *' empties"  are 
drawn  in  great  quantities  in  the  other  direction,  to  study 
the  local  productions  and  modify  the  tariff  so  as  to 
attract  loads  for  the  empty  vehicles  at  a  tariff  which 
may  be  productive  under  such  circumstances,  though 
unproductive  under  ordinary  conditions.  By  these 
means,  the  average  load  of  the  vehicles  of  transport 
will  be  augmented. 

6th]y.  Not  to  multiply  the  trains  beyond  that  point  which 
the  reasonable  accoramodation  of  the  public  renders  in- 
dispensable. The  more  the  trains  are  multiplied,  the 
less  complete  will  be  the  loads  of  every  description  of 
traffic,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  share  of  the  expenses 
which  will  fall  on  each  unit  carried. 

7thly.  To  sort  the  loads  of  each  description  of  traffic  as  far 
as  possible,  according  to  its  destination ;  and  for  the 
passenger  traffic  to  provide  mixed  carriages,  which  may 
take  up  in  the  same  vehicle  the  complements  of  load 
composed  of  different  classes.  By  this  expedient,  a 
single  carriage  in  a  passenger  train  may  perform  the 
office  of  three. 

8thly.  To  diminish  as  far  as  possible  the  number  of  ex- 
press trains,  if  it  be  not  practicable  to  abolish  them  alto- 
gether. Express  trains  are  a  source  of  vast  expense 
directly  and  indirectly,  which  can  never  be  repaid  by 
any  practicable  tariff  to  be  levied  upon  them.     They  are 
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ft  Source  of  expenee  directly  by  their  extreme  epeed. 
which  produoea  a  rapid  deterioration  of  the  rails,  ami 
■halves  to  pieces  the  engine  and  the  vehicles  of  trans- 
pori.  They  are  a  still  greater  Bouroe  of  expense  in- 
directly, by  the  etfeet  they  produce  on  the  ordinary 
trtifBc  ol'  the  line.  Regular  trains  are  either  urged  for- 
ward at  undue  speed  to  get  out  of  their  way,  and  tbetehy 
the  wear  of  the  line,  the  engines,  and  the  carrying  stock, 
are  increased,  or  they  arc  compelled,  as  in  the  case  of 
goods  trains,  to  atop  in  sidings  to  let  the  express  pass. 
By  multiplying  the  stoppages  of  heavy  goods  trains,  the 
wear  of  the  rails,  engines,  and  vehicles  of  tmopporl 
themselves  is  seriously  increased  by  the  eSects  of  the 
absorption  of  the  momentum  of  so  great  a  moss  in 
stopping,  and  the  action  of  the  enginea  in  producing  the 
moiueritum  in  starting;  holh  of  which,  by  the  comnion 
laws  of  motion,  must  be  expended  on  the  rtuls,  the 
asles,  and  other  parts  of  the  mechanism  upon  which  the 
strain  is  thrown. 
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CHAP.  xm. 

RECEIPTS. —  TARIFFS. —  PROFITS. 

None  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been  encountered  in  the 
investigation  of  the  services  of  railways  are  presented  in  the 
analysis  of  their  receipts.  The  relation  of  the  expenses  to 
the  services  ultimately  rendered,  are  most  uncertain  and 
arbitrary.  The  relation  of  the  receipts  to  these  services  are 
immediate  and  obvious.  The  reports  of  the  railway  com- 
missioners, moreover,  although  scanty  and  obscure  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  expenses,  are  sufficiently  ample  as  respects  the 
receipts.  It  is  only  when  we  come  to  compare  the  receipts 
with  the  expenses,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  and  dis- 
secting the  profits,  that  we  encounter  difficulties,  and  these 
difficulties  arise  exclusively  from  the  uncertainty  and  ob- 
scurity of  the  accounts  of  expenses. 

In  the  following  table  is  exhibited  the  receipts  proceeding 
from  the  transport  of  passengers  on  the  English  railways  du- 
ring the  six  years  and  a  half  ending  Dec.  31.1848 ;  showing  also 
the  average  receipts  per  day,  the  average  sum  contributed  by 
each  person  booked,  and  the  sum  paid  per  passenger  per  mile. 


Tabular  Analysis  of  the  Revenue  arising  from  the  Passenger  Traffic 
on  the  Railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  Six  Years  and 
a  Half  ending  December  31.  1848. 

1 

Twelve  months  ending  June 
30.  1843. 

1st  class    -         -         - 
2d  class     ... 
3d  class     -         -         - 

Totals  and  averages    - 

Total 
Receipts. 

Average 
Receipts 
per  Day. 

Average 
Receipt! 

Pauitenger 
booked. 

Average 
Receipts 

per 
Passenfrer 
per  Mile. 

£ 

1,386,942 

1,300,758 

422,557 

£ 

3,799 
3,564 
1,158 

s.     d, 

6     0-75 
2      2-25 
1      2-50 

d. 

2-51 
1-80 

1-17 

1 

3,110,257 

8,521 

2      8O0 

1-98     , 
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A  mux 

A.rrw 

Btr^llU 

bX- 

-^- 

'SST 

tS^ 

« 

Twelre  montbi  emliaK  June 

30.  IB-«4. 

l<tcl«.     -         -         . 

1,4».68B 

4,!0e 

5     7-00 

S-M 

3d  etas     .         .         _ 

1.436.SS7 

.-1,936 

!      3O0 

3deUM     . 

TdUIi  ind  »engM     - 

SO3.069 

1,37B 

I       1-75 

lOS    1 

3,439.294 

SM% 

a      5-75 

1-85 

Indus    ■ 

1,610.305 

4,413 

S      750 

3-63 

SdclBHl       - 

1,683.639 

2      3-75 

I-9S 

Sdd»M       -             -             - 

Totols  and  avengea    - 
Twelve  mwitlu  eodiog  June 

681.903 

1,868 

I      0-T5 

0«T    ) 

3.976,341 

10,894 

3      4-95 

1-M 

3a  1846. 

I.lck«    -         -         - 

1.691,724 

4,S3S 

5      «-7S 

»-ll 

3d  dm     - 

1.967.779 

5,391 

2      8-25 

1-44 

SdclM     ■ 

TolaJi  inii  iverages     - 
TweWemonlhsendrngJune 

1.065,719 

2.919 

1       1-75 

0-M    1 

4,7^5.216 

l'J.94S 

2      2-0O 

1-44 

30.  1847. 

IWdflM      - 

1,725.759 

1    10-50 

Sdcla«     . 

a.098,08O 

5.748 

a      0-75 

1-62 

Sdclau     . 

Totals  and  averagei     - 
Twelve  months  endingJuoe 

1.3S4.169 

3,628 

1       1-75 

0-sg  1 

5,148,003 

14,105 

2      0-00 

1-54 

IstFlvS      . 

1.796,033 

4,9SO 

4    11-00 

2-39 

a.35S,<;33 

6,454 

2      1-75 

1-63 

3dcla»     - 

Totda  «.d  averagra     - 
Sia  months  ending  Dcc.31. 

1,568,696 

4,S97 

1       1-75 

1-00 

s,7ao3sa 

15,671 

1    I1-T5 

I -51 

Utclau     - 

i,oa3,516 

5,498 

S      5-00 

2-38 

Sd  clit$9     - 

7,454 

2      3-7S 

3d  clu>     - 

Totali  and  averages     ~ 

919,317 

5,028 

1-00 

3,283,301 

17,9S0 

2      0-75 

1-51 
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In  the  foUowiDg  table  is  exhibited  the  proportion  per  cent, 
of  these  receipts  contributed  bj  each  of  the  three  classes  of 
passengers :  — 


TABuuut  AvALTsis  of  the  Proportions  m  which  each  Class  of  Pas- 
sengers contributed  to  every  100^.  of  Gross  Revenue  in  the  Six 
Years  and  a  Half  ending  December  31.  1848. 


For  twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1 843 

f,  1844 


n 


n 
n 


n 


1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 


For  half-year  ending  December  31.  1848    - 


lit  CUm. 


44-58 
43-60 
40-51 
35*80 
33-52 
31-39 
30-57 


SdCUu. 


41-83 
41-77 
42-34 
41-65 
40-76 
41.18 
41-45 


3d  CUus 


13-59 
14-63 
17-15 
22-55 
25-72 
27-43 
27-98 


This  table  exhibits  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  progres- 
sively increased  use  of  the  railway  made  by  the  inferior 
classes  of  passengers.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  propor* 
tion  of  the  entire  revenue  contributed  by  the  second-class 
passengers  was  sensibly  the  same  during  the  entire  period 
included  in  the  above  table,  being  about  41^  per  cent. ;  but 
while  the  proportion  contributed  by  the  first-class  passengers' 
fell  from  44^  to  30^  per  cent.,  the  proportion  contributed 
by  the  third  and  inferior  classes  rose  from  13j^  to  28  per  cent. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  actual  amount  contributed 
by  all  classes  of  passengers  gradually  augmented  throughout 
the  period  referred  to ;  the  daily  receipts  in  1843  being 
8500/1,  while  in  the  last  six  months  of  1848  they  were  nearly 
18,000/.  The  general  receipts  were  therefore  more  than 
doubled  in  this  interval. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that  while  the  average 
receipts  proceeding  from  each  first-class  passenger  booked 
gradually  diminished  from  Ss,  to  58.  5d,,  the  receipts  pro- 
ceeding from  those  of  the  other  classes  of  passengers  re- 
mained nearly  stationary. 

The  relative  diminution  of  the  receipts  proceeding  from 
the  first-class  passengers  is  to  be  attributed,  therefore,  not 
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merely  to  the  comparatively  smaller  number  of  these,  bat 
also  to  the  prevalence  of  tbeir  travelling  shorter  distances. 

Ill  order  to  exhibit  the  operation  of  the  causes  of  locJ 
variation  in  the  railway  revenues,  I  have  exhibited  in  t!»e 
following  table  an  analysis  of  the  receipts  from  tbe  pa»- 
Benger  traiSc  for  eleven  of  the  principal  lines  of  railwTiy, 


Traffic  of  tha  lUklnj*  of  tbe  United  KLugd™  dunog  the  T-dr. 
Montlis  ending  Jatm  Sa  1*47. 

FiBEff  Clam. 
London  and  Nonh-Wtslem 
Grest  Western  - 

Midland    .... 
London,  Brighton,  ind  South 
Co»«      .... 
London  and  Csnibridge       - 
London  and  Colchwlcr 

I.ondon  uid  South-Wenem 
York  and  Ntivcastte   - 
York  and  North  Midland    . 
LuiCBihire  and  Yorkshire   - 

Totals  and  averiiBes       - 
Sicosn  Class. 
London  and  Norlh-Wettern 
Great  Western  - 
Midhind    -         -         -         - 
London.  Btlghlon.«nd  South 
Coast     -         -         -         - 
London  and  Csmlirldge 
London  and  Colehester        - 
Bristol  and  Bimiinghanj      . 
London  and  South- Western 

York  and  North  Midland    . 

All  the  remaining  lines        - 

Totals  and  STerages 

Rw[pti. 

'M- 

0E 
»eo«fr- 

mpu  pa  ! 

513.796 
133.388 

1 94.390 

G6.109 
E4,G2S 
45,837 
95,832 

4J,011 
31,839 
36fi,4a0 

.725,729 

],407 

ess 

340 

67 
124 
263 

94 
1.004 

4,735- 

1.    *. 
9     a-75 
10     1-50 
B     3-8S 

J  10 

6  4 

7  3 

7     4-70 

4  9'60 

5  11 

5     4-40 
3     B-25 
2     1-25 

^193 
9-744 

s-ooo 

2«!)0 
1-944 
2-328 

2^329 
2-484 
2-399 
2'290 
2-3BS 

4  I0-20 

a-3ss 

450,113 
354.257 
]G5,16S 

105383 
S.S.6U0 

133.0H4 
59.955 
55.916 
53,1  a6 

5iI.78C 

1,233 
99S 
452 

290 

123 
193 
364 
164 
154 
146 
1.40a 

3  10-30 
3     7-SO 
3     6-50 

3     0-25 

3     6-70 

3  3-70 

4  a '75 

2  5-16 

1  3-80 

3  7-30 

2  1-50 
0  11-50 

1-450 
1-878 
2-000 

1-645 
1-339 
)-S05 
1-730 

1-495 
1B3S 
1'630 
1-620 

i.09B.oeo 

5.748 

1-620 
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Average 
Becelpts 
per  Dajr. 

Average 

1 

Average  Re« 

Thikd  Class,  &e. 

Rscefpta. 

ReceipU 
pvrPat. 
lenger. 

ceipts  per 
Paif^nKer 
per.  Mile. 

£ 

£ 

«. 

d. 

d. 

London  and  North- Western 

213,133 

584 

1 

11-40 

0-948 

Great  li^estern  .         .         - 

77,130 

211 

3 

8-00 

1-000 

Midland    ...        - 

131,235 

359 

1 

1-30 

1-000 

London,  Brighton,  and  South 

Coast      -        -        -        . 

84,390 

231 

1 

1-60 

1-130 

London  and  Cambridge 

41,598 

114 

1 

3-75 

0-844 

j  London  and  Colchester 

32,638 

89 

1 

8-00 

0-963 

Bristol  and  Birmingham     - 

22,120 

60 

2 

1-90 

0-750 

London  and  South- Western 

55,499 

152 

2 

4-70 

1-012 

York  and  Newcastle  - 

42,257 

116 

1 

3-60 

0-959 

York  and  North  Midland   - 

65,407 

179 

1 

9-50 

1-150     . 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire   - 

83,704 

229 

0 

10-75 

0-954     ! 

All  the  remaining  lines 
Totals  and  aTerages 

j                 RXCAPITULATIOM. 

475,052 

1,303 

0 

9-10 

0-992     1 

* 

0-992 

1,324,163 

3,627 

1 

2<X) 

1 

1 

i  First  Class         ... 

1,725,759 

4,725 

4 

10-20| 

2-385     ; 

Second  Class      ... 

2,098,080 

5,748 

2 

0-80 

1-620    : 

Third  Class,  &c          -         - 
Grand  totals  and  averages  - 

1,324.163 

3,627 

1 

2-00 

0-992     j 
1-535 

5,148,002 

14,100 

2 

0-06 

The  8ums  contributed  per  passenger  would  be  subject  to 
a  correction,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  passengers  tra- 
velling from  one  railway  to  another  without  interruption. 
Such  a  passenger  figures  twice  in  the  estimated  number 
booked,  once  in  the  riBtum  of  each  railway  over  which  he 
passes. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  however,  in  reference  to  the 
average  distances  travelled  per  passenger,  that  this  correc- 
tion would  have  so  slight  an  effect  on  the  results,  that  it 
may  be  neglected  without  sensible  error.  The  returns  of 
the  clearing-house,  in  which  the  through  passenger  traffic  is 
given,  demonstrate  this. 

In  the  following  table  I  have  exhibited  an  analysis  of  the 
receipts  proceeding  from  the  traffic  in  goods  during  the  six 
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years  and  a  half  endiDg  December  31.  IS4S.  The  retnim 
do  not  supply  the  qunntity  of  goods  bouked,  or  their  mileage, 
and  I  have  therefore  been  compelled  to  limit  the  present 
analysis  to  the  statement  of  the  gross  receipts  :  — 


SriTEHiKT   or  the    Cnns   Rneipis   pn 

C«lJe,  Ciirrr««s,  Pwcels.  Miii]»,Ac, 

n  the  IUil*«r'  of 'I'e  L'nited  J 

Kingdom  during  Ihe  &x  Years  and  m 

IlairendingDec.  31.  IMS.    j 

Toul 

Twelve  months  ending  June  30.  1 843  - 

1,424,933 

3.903 

l,e33..180 

1845- 

a.a33.373 

lao 

1846- 

3,840,354 

781 

1847- 

3.363,884 

5 

^13 

4,313,170 

11 

543 

2,461,663 

13 

■488 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  loeal  v 
traffic,  I  have  given  in  the  following  table  an  analysis  of  the 
receipts  on  eleven  of  the  principal  railways  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  June  30.  1847:  — 


Tabulad   Analysis   of  tl.v    Hi'ccipts  produced  frDKi  the  Traffic  ia  ] 

1       Weiclwndise  cm  thi.'  Railwajs  of  the  Uuit«l  Kingdom  during  the  1 

Twelve  Month*  ending  June  30.  1847. 

T».a-. 

iS^ 

r?^ 

n-^,-T-^«..j| 

—^— 

—^ 

—^ 

■; — 

,— 

2 — 

6Br>,9.W 

'ai 

10  JO-^ 

a-M^ 

1V.\ 

Totali  inil  •lemgci    - 

l,SDe,I93 

"" 

''-'" 

i-07a 
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I  have  already  ol>serye4  that  the  first  projectors  of  the 
modem  railways  contemplated  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  a 
traffic  in  merchandise.  The  event  proved  to  be  the  reverse. 
The  traffic  in  merchandise  was  comparatively  little,  nearly 
the  whole  revenue  proceeding  from  the  traffic  in  passengers. 
As  the  railways,  however,  have  become  more  extensively 
developed,  and  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  locomotion,  the  goods  traffic  has  been  more  and 
more  extended,  so  as  to  bear  a  continually  increasing  pro- 
portion to  the  traffic  in  passengers.  In  order  to  demonstrate 
this,  I  have  exhibited  in  the  following  table  an  analysis  of 
the  relative  amounts  of  revenue  proceeding  from  passengers 
and  goods  for  the  six  years  and  a  half  ending  December  31. 
1848. 


Table  showing  the  Total  Receipts  for  Passengers  and  Goods  on  the 
British  Railways  during  Six  Years  and  a  Half  ending  Dec.  31. 
1848. 


Year  ending. 


June  30.  1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 

Dec.  31.  1848 


»» 


n 


» 


i» 


Total 

Receipts 

from  Pm- 

sengen. 


£ 

3,110,257 
3,439.294 
3,976,341 
4,725,216* 
5,148,002 
5,702,382 
3,283,302 


Receired  for 

Goods,  Cattle. 

Carriages, 

Parcels, 

Mails,  &c. 


£ 
1,424,932 

1,635,380 
2,233,373 
2,840,354 
3,362,884 
4,213,170 
2,461,663 


Per  Cent,  of  ToUl  Re- 

ToUl 

ceipts  contributed  by 

Receipts. 

Passen- 

Goods, 

gers. 

&c. 

£ 

4,535,189 

68-5 

31-5 

5,074,674 

67-5 

32-5 

6,209,714 

64-0 

36-0 

7,565,569 

62-4 

37-6 

8,510,886 

60-4 

39-6 

9,933,552 

57-3 

42-7 

5,744,965 

57-4 

42-6 

It  appears  from  this,  that  while,  in  1843,  thirteen  years 
after  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Rail- 
way, the  goods  contributed  only  30  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
revenue  of  the  railways,  they  contributed,  in  the  eighteen 
months  terminating  December  30.  1848,  more  than  42^ 
percent. 
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It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  tlic  proportion  of  He 
gross  revenue  of  rnJIwiLys  which  proceeds  from  the  dtfiercnl 
classes  of  traffic.  The  more  recent  railway  returns,  bowerer, 
supply  no  data  fur  such  a  computation. 

Until  1847  the  railway  comnussioners  pubtisbcd  anDDotl; 
reports  of  the  traffic,  containing  some  useful  details,  but 
since  that  year  nothing  appears  in  the  reports  except  ■ 
general  summary  of  the  traffic,  which  for  statistical  pur- 
poses is  almost  useless.  I  have  taken  from  the  retumg  fer 
1S47  data  which  have  eoabled  me  to  calculate  appro ximatelj 
the  proportion  of  the  receipts  arisi  g  from  certain  objects  of 
traffic     This  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table  :  — 


1  Tjiular    A-<iii.vsib   sliDwing    the    Propoition 

in  n-hi<^h   the    Gnw 

Revenue  proceeding  from  the   Railways  a( 

the  Cnited   Kinsdoni 

«ro«  from  cerwin  Cltusn  of  Tnffio  during 

the  Twd™   Btonth. 

ending  June  ao.  1347. 

Per  Cmt. 

nortiptl. 

£ 

1  Pnisengers,  1  st  rlass  -              -              -              - 

1.725,759 

aofl 

'JA  rhss 

a098,O8O 

34-6 

..        _   3d  class 

1.324.163 

155 

Merchandise  - 

?,G1W,393 

30-8 

1  Catlle 

71,48S 

0-e 

;  Shc-ep 

59.091 

!  i'-'g'  - 

23.718 

0-3 

1  Horses 

78,549 

0-9 

Priy»lc  enrriflge. 

52.531 

Baggage,  parcels,  and  rawls 

377,390 

Sundrie.  not  diuscd  -              .              -              - 

99340        i-a 

1      -- 

Jnind  total 

H.510,88S  1     lOOfl 

It  appears  from  this  toble,  that  in  the  year  referred  to, 
the  passenger  traffic  constituted  60  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
revenue,  the  goods  traffic  nearly  31  per  cent,  the  remainder 
arising  from  baggage  parcels,  &c.    It  also  appears  that  the 
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live  Stock  and    carriages    constitute  but  an  insignificant 
fraction  of  the  revenue,  not  exceeding  3  per  cent. 

A  most  instructiye  and  interesting  light  might  be  thrown 
on  the  circumstances  which  determine  the  phenomena  of 
railway  traffic,  by  exhibiting  the  relations  developed  from 
jear  to  year  between  the  receipts,  expenses,  and  profits, 
and  the  length  of  the  railways,  the  movement  upon  them, 
and  the  capital  involved  in  them.  But,  unfortunately,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  authentic  or  exact  data  of 
a  general  nature  for  this  purpose.  The  receipts  alone  are 
ascertainable  with  precision;  the  expenses  and  profits  are 
left  to  conjecture.  The  movement  on  the  railways  might  be 
exhibited  by  the  mileage  of  the  trains :  but  we  have  these 
only  for  particular  periods  and  particular  railways.  It 
happens,  however,  that,  in  all  the  cases  where  this  mileage 
is  given,  there  is  a  remarkable  accordance  in  its  ratio  to  the 
receipts.  By  dividing  the  one  by  the  other,  we  find  an 
almost  invariable  quotient;  the  conclusion  from  which  is, 
that  the  average  receipts  per  mile  run  on  the  railways  for 
which  authentic  returns  are  given  of  the  running  of  the 
trains,  are  uniform.  In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  exact 
data,  we  may  assume,  as  a  means  of  approximation  which 
cannot  widely  err,  that  on  the  railways,  taken  collectively, 
the  receipts  bear  this  proportion  to  the  mileage  of  the  trains. 
On  this  hypothesis  I  shall  therefore  calculate  the  receipts 
per  mile  run  by  the  trains  on  all  the  railways. 

To  find  the  proportion  of  the  receipts  to  the  capital  ex- 
pended, I  shall  assume  that  the  average  cost  of  the  railways 
open  a:  each  successive  period  was  at  the  rate  of  40,000/. 
per  mile.     (See  page  58.) 

I  have  therefore  calculated  the  following  table  on  these 
hypotheses,  in  the  successive  columns  of  which  are  given 
the  average  receipts  per  day,  per  mile  of  the  lines  open,  per 
mile  of  the  trains  run,  and  per  cent,  of  the  capital  expended, 
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rm.i  showing  the  Proportion  of  the  Rett 
the  Halted  Kingdom  lu  their  Length,  1 
'nrafflc  upon  than,  sad  h>  the  Cipitil  etf 


•ScmfoL 


JuneSa  1844. 
I'unnge, 

Goods 


June  30.  1845, 

Puswngers 


June  30.  1846. 


June  30.  1B47. 

Paisengers 


June  30.  1848. 


Toul 
.s  ending  Dec  3 
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It  appears,  from  the  result  of  this  compotationy  that  the 
dailj  receipts  per  mile  were  6L  14«.  in  1843 ;  that  thej  aug- 
mented until  1846,  when  thej  amounted  to  SL  lOs, ;  and 
that  since  that  date  thej  have  regularly  diminished,  having 
fallen  to  6L  2s.  in  the  last  six  months  of  1848. 

It  also  appears,  that  the  gross  receipts  on  all  the  railways 
collectively  have  never  amounted  to  eight  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  expended.  In  1846,  when  they  bore  the  highest 
proportion  to  the  capital,  they  amounted  only  to  7/.  14^.  *ld. 
per  cent.  Until  that  year  the  proportion  had  increased, 
having  been  6il  \s,9d,  in  1843.  Since  that  epoch  the  pro- 
portion has  constantly  diminished,  being  only  SU  12«.  9d. 
per  cent,  in  the  last  six  months  of  1848. 

In  a  former  chapter  I  have  shown  that  the  increase  of  the 
transport  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  extension  of  the 
railways.  This  conclusion  may  be  further  illustrated  by 
comparing  the  receipts  from  the  different  classes  of  traffic 
with  the  extent  of  the  railways  on  which  this  traffic  was 
carried.    I  have  done  this  in  the  following  table : — 


Tabular  Amaltsis  showing  the  Proportion  which  the  Increase  of 
Receipts  h&s  borne  to  the  Increase  of  Railways  open  during  the 
Six  Years  and  a  Half  ending  December  31.  1848. 


TweWe  months  ending  June  30.  1843. 
Passengers,  1st  class 
2d  class 
3d  class 


Total  - 


Goods 


Grand  total  - 


Railway 
open 


Dally 
Receiptf 


Milei.    per  Mile. 


ri857 


2-04 
1-92 
0-62 

4-58 
2*13 


6-67 


Increaie 
Crat. 


Decrease 
per  Cent. 
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3d  dus 

Total  - 


Taul- 
Coods      -         -         ,         .         , 

Grmnd  toud 

Tvelvemonthicnding  June  SO.  1946. 
Pnsspngcrs,  l,t  clflM 
Sd  class 
3d  da»> 


lasi 

ToWl  - 

Grand  totnl 


"hu 

* 

9-11 

3  SO 

8-01 

4-73 

071 

H75 

i-»a 

5-30 

S-30 

8-00 

7-13 

6-60 

2-a.'i     24-00 
7-90     10-70 


l«l 

! 

2 'SO 

l-JO 

39 -JO  1 

5-30 

s-oo 

3'19 

l.-Vi, 

8'<B 

7-20 

91 -OD 
11«0 

6-00 


J 
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Sax  months  ending  Dec.  31.  1848. 
BsMengcn*  1st  ckis 
2d  class 
3d  class 


Rsllwayj   Dailj; 
qpeo     ReeelpU 
MilM.   perMUe. 


Goods 


Total  - 


Grand  total. 


5007 


110 
1-49 
lOO 


3-59 
2-70 


6-29 


Increase 
Cmt. 


Decrease 
per  Cent. 


17-00 
1400 
13-00 


14-75 
11-75 


13-50 


It  appears  from  this  table  that  after  1846,  when  2600 
miles  of  railway  were  brought  into  operation,  every  species 
of  traffic  began  to  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
the  railway  worked.  The  receipts  per  mile  from  first-class 
passengers  commenced  first  to  decrease  in  1845,  as  com- 
pared with  1844,  and  the  decrease  of  revenue  from  this 
class  per  mile  of  railway  rapidly  augmented  from  year  to 
year,  being  in  1846  8  per  cent,  and  in  1847  and  1848 
22  per  cent.  It  is  observable  also  that  the  proportionate  in- 
crease of  receipts  from  third-class  passengers  was  considerably 
more  rapid  than  the  other  classes  until  1846,  when  it  was 
nearly  40  per  cent,  more  than  in  the  preceding  year ;  and  in 
accordance  with  this,  the  decrease  of  revenue  per  mile  from 
this  class  was  less  than  the  decrease  upon  the  other  classes 
in  the  succeeding  years. 

The  revenue  proceeding  from  goods  per  mile  of  railway 
underwent  considerable  change,  increasing  until  1846,  and 
decreasing  afterwards.  Its  augmentation  was  more  rapid, 
and  its  decrease  slower,  than  the  revenue  from  passengers. 

Thus  it  appears  that  goods  and  third-class  passengers 
supply  a  more  steady  revenue  in  general,  in  proportion  to 
the  length  of  the  lines  worked,  than  the  other  classes. 

It  would  be  highly  important,  if  we  possessed  the  necessary 
data  for  the  purpose,  to  exhibit  a  classified  analysis  of  the 
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receipts,  eipeiisea,  and  profits  on  tUe  English  railwi^ 
showing  the  amounts  of  these  respectively  for  each  claa  rf 
traffic  and  for  every  distance  ;  but,  as  we  have  more  ttm 
once  observed,  the  scanty  and  insufficient  reports  issued  ^if 
the  directors  of  English  railways  supply  do  meau  m 
forming  such  an  analysis. 

As  an  example,  however,  of  tl  is,  I  have  obtained  from 
the  official  reports  of  the  Belgii  a  railways  the  necasaij 
data  for  this  purposti.  I  have  therefore  given  in  lb 
following  tahles  the  receipts,  '  penses,  and  profits,  total 
and  per  mile,  on  the  Belgian  rt       ays  for  the  year  1844. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  in  estimating  the 
expenses  per  head,  or  per  ton  per  mile,  expenses  which  *n 
chorgeahle  upon  the  traffic  independent  of  diatajtce,  such  u 
tlie  expenses  of  the  stations,  are  shared  among  the  traffic 
according  to  the  average  distance  travelled  by  each  daaa. 


Tabl-lah  CLA5sincATm«  of  tht   B«l.L|,1s  E.pensei.  and   ProBti  of 
tlic  Uelgi  an  Railiviiys  during  Ibe  Ytar  1S44. 

JfMFipU. 

CIuiIUkI  TrilBc. 

D«i™l- 

„s;i.. 

SS'SU'^ 

P»sse»gets,  1» 
.,           2c 

Baggage 
P«t«t.  - 

Horses    - 
CurrUges 
CJoodf    - 
Cattle  (larg.) 

c1a« 
clEisi 
clau 

Numher 

Tons 

Number 

Tons 
Number 

63.645 
88.742 
9'2,85d 

1,680 

8,253 

190,645 

3457 

737 

1.       IL 

4  0-00 
2      1-25 
0  11-75 

36      7-00 
SI      8-00 
24     5-00 
67      e-00 

5  aw 

0     4  7* 

0-90 
OSi 

4'SS 
2-70 
9-00 

tio 
on 

Total 

HtCBipts      - 

443,437 
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E^p,^ 

CUmUM  Traflk. 

DoMMai. 
Batfam. 

ToUl 
BaceipCs. 

Receipts  pa- 
Unit  booked. 

Receipcs 
per  Unit 
per  Mil^ 

carried. 

< 

a. 

A, 

4, 

lengen,  lit  cUm 

Number 

92,5S4 

1 

4-50 

0-38  1 

n         8d  class 

n 

85,898 

0 

7-10 

0*25 

n         SddaM 

n 

36,938 

0 

4-50 

019 : 

XMJe 

Tons 

13,862 

30 

9-00 

710 

eels  .... 

»f 

20,015 

11 

1-00 

2-50  ! 

rscs  -         -        -        - 

Number 

1,106 

15 

5-00 

1-70  ; 

nagcs        -         .         - 

» 

3,'576 

28 

1-00 

3-75  : 

kIs   -         -        -        . 

Tons 

95,723 

4 

1-00 

1-10 

tie  (large) 

Number 

1,609 

3 

2-20 

0-65 

,      (smaU) 

f» 

627 

0 

0*40 

0-09 

Total  Expenses     - 

221,888 

PnfiU,                                                   1 

sengers,  1st  class 

Number 

41,111 

2 

7-50 

0-74 

n          2d  class 

» 

62,844 

1 

615 

0-65 

M          Sd  class 

»» 

55,915 

0 

7-25 

0*36 

fg*ge 

Tons 

1,927 

5 

10-00 

1-25 

eels  -         -         -         - 

»» 

17,511 

10 

7-00 

2-32 

rses  -         -         -         - 

Number 

574 

9 

0-00 

1-00 

riages        -         -         - 

n 

4,677 

39 

5-00 

5-25 

His    ...         - 

Tons 

34,922 

1 

9-00 

0-47 

tie  (Urge) 

Number 

948 

1 

9-80 

0-45 

(small) 

M 

110 

0 

3-35 

0-02 

Total  Profits 

220.539 

1 

le  chief  financial  object  to  which  the  vigilance  and  skill 
lose  who  direct  the  affairs  of  the  railways  ought  to  be 
;ted,  must  be  to  render  the  ratio  of  the  gross  receipts  to 
p'oss  expenses  as  great  as  possible ;  and  this  economical 
lem  is  of  a  complex  and  difficult  character,  involving  all 
)oints  of  railway  management  which  require  the  greatest 
city  and  experience. 

It  us  consider  the  elements  upon  which  the  amount  of 
gross  receipts  depends,  and  the  circumstances  which 
m  its  variation. 
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The  gross  receipts  depend  on, 

1.  The  average  tariff  of  transport  per  niilu  imposed  ua 
each  unit  carried. 

S.  The  Hvr>riLge  number  of  miles  over  which  such  imitu 
transportiid, 

3.  The  total  numL>er  of  such  units  which  are  carried. 

It  is  evident  that  the  gross  receipts  may  be  augiDenUd 
by  the  ioorcnse  of  any  one  or  more  of  these  quantities  the 
others  rem^iining  unchanged. 

But  over  the  second  and  third  the  managers  of  the  r«hti; 
have  no  direct  control.  They  cannot  compel  the  traffic  W 
come,  nor  idien  it  does  come  can  they  prescribe  the  dtstanM 
which  it  may  require  to  be  transported.  These  nvo  element* 
then,  can  only  be  indirectly  influenced  by  that  element  of  ttit 
traffic  over  which  the  managers  have  the  most  direct  and 
absolute  euntrol,  vie.  the  average  tariff  per  mile  exacted  Jb*' 
the  trampori. 

The  problem,  therefore,  which  presents  ilself  for  ^utioo, 
is  to  investigate  the  manner  in  which  the  quantity  of  traffic 
offered  to  the  railway,  and  the  average  distance  to  which  it 
is  transported,  can  be  influenced  by  the  charge  per  nnil 
per  mile,  or  tiie  turilf  tu  which  it  is  subjected.  Let  us  con- 
sider the  effects  and  limits  of  this  influence. 

It  is  evident  that,  by  lowering  the  tariff,  the  quonti^  of 
traffic,  as  well  as  the  average  distances,  will  be  augmented, 
and  thia  increase  will  go  on  even  if  we  were  to  cany  tlie 
diminution  of  the  tarifi^to  the  extreme  length  of  eztinguiahii^ 
it  altogether,  and  transporting  the  traffic  gratuitously.  Bat 
at  thia  imaginary  limit  the  receipts  would  be  nothing. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  tariff  be  augmented  continually, 
the  quantity  of  traffic,  as  well  as  the  average  distance  it  is 
to  be  carried,  will  be  continually  diminished  ;  the  magnitude 
of  the  charge  being  such  as  a  less  and  less  quantity  of  trafio 
is  capable  of  bearing.     A  limit  will  at  length  be  attained,  tt 
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which  the  traffic  will  altogether  vanish,  the  tariff  becoming 
BO  great,  that  no  objects  can  bear  it  Here,  again,  the  re- 
ceipts become  nothing. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  at  the  two  limits  of  a  vanishing 
tariff  and  a  prohibitory  tariff,  the  receipts  are  nothing.  Be- 
tween these,  the  gross  receipts  vary,  augmenting  as  the 
tariff  is  diminished  from  its  prohibitory  amount  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  and,  after  passing  that  point,  diminishing  until 
they  vanish  altogether  with  the  tariff. 

With  a  vanishing  tariff,  the  traffic  is  a  maximum,  but  the 
receipts  altogether  vanish ;  with  a  prohibitory  tariff,  both  the 
traffic  and  receipts  vanish. 

The  relation  between  the  variations  of  the  tariff,  and  that 
of  the  receipts,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  simple  diagram. 

Let  distances  be  taken  along  the  horizontal  line  OX, 
representing  the  successive  values  of  the  tariff,  and  let  per- 
pendiculars, corresponding  to  these  distances,  be  taken  re- 
presenting the  corresponding  amounts  of  the  gross  receipts. 
These  perpendiculars  will  terminate  in  a  curve,  which  will 
indicate  the  variation  of  the  amount  of  the  gross  receipts. 

Let  us  take  O  X  to  represent  the  prohibitory  tariff,  which 
would  cause  the  traffic  and  receipts  to  vanish  together.  Let 
Oi9t  be  any  other  value  assigned  to  the  tariff,  and  let  mp 
represent  the  corresponding  amount  of  the  gross  receipts. 

If  we  assign  to  the  tariff  any  value,  such  as  O  m^^\ 
less  than  the  prohibitory  value,  there  will  be  a  certain 
amount  of  traffic  and  a  certain  amount  of  receipts.  Let  the 
amount  of  receipts  be  expressed  by  the  perpendicular, 
m     p   • 

Now,  if  a  less  value  still  be  assigned  to  the  tariff,  such  as 
O  fnf\  the  receipts  will  be  augmented,  because  the  influence 
of  the  increased  number  of  objects  booked,  and  the  increased 
distances  to  which  they  are  carried,  owing  to  the  diminution 
of  the  tariff,  will  have  a  greater  effect  in  increasing  the  gross 
receipts  than  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  has  in  diminishing 
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them.  By  tlius  graduullj'  diuiiiiisliiiig  tlie  turifT,  tbe  traffic 
will  increase  both  io  quantity  and  distance,  and  the  gross 
receipts  will  be  placed  under  the  operation  of  two  contrary 
causes,  one  tending  to  increase,  and  the  other  to  diminish 
them.  So  long  as  the  influence  of  the  former  predominatet, 
the  gross  receipts  will  increase ;  but  when  the  eSect  of  tbe 
reduction  of  the  tariff  counterpoises  exactly  the  effect  of  the 
increase  of  traffic  in  quantitj  and  distance,  then  the  increase 
of  the  gross  receipts  will  cease.  After  that,  the  influence  of 
the  reduction  of  the  tariff  in  diminishing  the  receipts  will 
predominate  over  tbe  influence  of  the  increased  traffic  in 
augmenting  them,  and  the  consequence  will  be  their  dimi- 
nution. 

This  effect  is  illustrated  by  the  diagram. 

While  the  distances  Om'",  Om",  &c.,  are  gradually  dimi- 
nished, the  perpendiculars  m"'  p"'  and  m"  p'  &c.  graduallj 
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increase,  and  the  curve  rises  ;  but  when  the  distance  from  O, 
representing  the  tariff,  is  reduced  to  O  M,  then  the  perpen- 
dicular ceases  to  increase,  and  has  attained  its  nuucimumy  which 
is  M  P.  At  this  point  the  curve  ceases  to  rise,  and  when  the 
distance  representing  the  tariff  is  further  diminished,  as  at 
O  m\  then  the  perpendicular  m^p'  is  diminished,  and  the 
curve  descends,  for  in  this  case  the  influence  of  the  dimi- 
nished tariff  predominates  over  that  of  the  increased  traffic 
and  produces  diminished  receipts.  This  goes  on  as  the 
tariff  is  further  diminished^  and  the  curve  descends  towards 
O.  The  perpendiculars  representing  the  receipts  continually 
diminish,  and  when  the  tariff  vanishes,  that  is,  when  m 
arrives  at  O,  the  perpendicular  itself  vanishes,  the  receipts 
disappear,  and  the  curve  descends  to  O. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  while  the  tariff  is  gradually  aug- 
mented from  its  vanishing  to  its  prohibitory  point,  the  gross 
receipts  gradually  increase,  arrive  at  a  maximum,  and  then 
gradually  diminish,  and  finally  vanish. 

The  problem  which  the  railway  manager  has  to  solve,  for 
each  description  of  traffic,  is  the  discovery  of  the  point  at 
which  the  gross  receipts  are  a  maximum.  It  is  to  adjust  the 
tariff  so  nicely,  that  the  influence  of  its  gradual  increase  ii^ 
diminishing  the  receipts  shall  be  precisely  balanced  by  the 
influence  of  the  traffic  in  augmenting  them. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  consider  the  influence  of  these 
circumstances  on  the  receipts.  It  is  necessary,  also,  to  have 
regard  to  the  expenses ;  for  it  is  on  the  excess  of  the  receipts 
above  the  expenses  that  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  en- 
terprise will  depend. 

The  gross  expenses  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of 
two  parts :  — 

1.  The  expenses  which  are  independent  of  the  distances 
to  which  the  objects  of  traffic  are  carried.  These  are,  the 
expenses  of  direction  and  management,  the  maintenance  of 
the  way  and  works  (except  the  small  part  of  this  expense 
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which  relates  to  the  wear  of  the  iron-work  of  the  road),  tai    , 
the  expenses  of  the  Btationa, 

2.  The  expenses  which  arc  Id  the  direct  ratio  of  the  fi^ 
tancea  to  which  the  objects  of  traffic  are  transported.  These 
are  the  expenses  of  the  locomotive  jrower  and  the  cariTiiig 
stock. 

The  former  being  independent  of  the  traoEport,  properif 
so  called,  will  be  the  same,  however  the  average  distance  to 
which  thfe  objecta  of  traffic  are  transported  may  vvj; 
and  even  though  that  distance  were  reduced  to  oothbg. 
as  would  bo  the  case  with  a  prohibitory  tariff*,  this  class  a( 
expenses  would  still  remain  unaltered.  Every  increase  of 
traffic  produced  hj  a  diminishing  tariS'  will  produce  an 
increased  expense;  and  this  will  continue  until  we  attvn 
the  imaginarj  limit  of  a  vanishing  tariff,  when  the  expense 
will  become  a  maximum  because  the  traffic  becomea  a  mm- 


To  illustrate  further,  by  the  aid  of  the  diagram,  the  reU- 
tion  of  the  receipts  and  expenses,  let  ns  take  the  imaginary 
limit  of  a  vanishing  tariff,  and  suppose  that  the  traffic  is 
carried  gratuitously.  Even  in  this  case, however,  the  amount 
((f  the  traffic  will  not  be  unlimited. 

A  railway  which  should  offer  transport  for  nothing  would 
still  And  only  a  limited  number  of  passengers  and  a  limited 
amount  of  goods  demanding  the  change  of  place  which  it 
offers.  Let  «s  suppose  thut  the  expenses  of  this  gratuitous 
traffic  is  represented  by  the  perpendicular  0  Y, 

Even  when  the  traffic  altogether  vanishes  by  reason  of  the 
prohibitory  tariff  represented  by  0  X,  there  is  atill  U> 
amount  of  expense.  Let  that  amount  of  expense  be  repre- 
sented in  the  diagram  by  X  y.  Thus  we  have  represented 
the  two  extreme  limits  of  the  expenses,  OT  representing  the 
expenses  which  would  correspond  to  gratuitotis  transport^  and 
X  y  representing  the  expenses  which  would  correspond  to  » 
prohibitory  tariff-     The  curve,  representing  the  expenses  in  * 
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maimer  analogous  to  that  which  has  been  abreadj  explained 
in  reference  to  the  receipts,  is  here  represented  by  a  dotted 
line  extending  from  Y  to  y.  The  expense  attending  the 
traffic,  which  would  correspond  to  the  tariff  represented  bj 
O  m,  will  thus  be  represented  hj  m  q  ;  the  expenses  of  the 
traffic  corresponding  to  the  tariff  O  m'  will  be  represented  by 

Now,  so  long  as  the  dotted  carve  lies  above  the  continuous 
curve,  m  q  will  be  greater  than  mp;  or,  what  is  the  same, 
the  expenses  will  be  greater  than  the  receipts,  and  the  rail- 
way will  be  worked  at  a  loss ;  but  wherever  the  dotted  curve 
lies  below  the  continuous  curve,  then  the  perpendiculars  re- 
presenting the  receipts  will  be  greater  than  those  repre- 
senting the  expenses,  and  there  will  be  a  profit. 

The  curve  of  expenses  intersects  the  curve  of  receipts  at 
two  points,  9  and  »\  which  lie  on  opposite  sides  of  the  point 
P  of  maximum  receipts,  and  which  correspond  to  the  tariffs 
represented  by  O  n  and  O  n\  At  these  points  of  intersec- 
tion the  same  perpendicular  which  represents  the  receipts 
also  represents  the  expenses,  and  the  expenses  are  there- 
fore equal  to  the  receipts;  so  that  there  is  neither  profit 
nor  loss. 

From  O  to  «,  that  is,  from  a  vanishing  tariff  to  a  tariff 
O  n  which  renders  the  receipts  and  expenses  equal,  the 
curve  of  expenses  is  above  the  curve  of  receipts,  the  ex- 
penses are  greater  than  the  receipts,  and  the  railway  is 
worked  at  a  loss.  From  s  to  P,  the  curve  of  receipts  lies 
above  the  curve  of  expenses,  and  the  perpendicular  represent- 
ing the  receipts  is  continually  increasing,  while  the  perpen- 
dicular representing  the  expenses  is  continually  diminishing; 
consequently  the  difference  of  the  two,  which  represents  the 
profits,  is  continually  increasing. 

In  passing  from  P  towards  s\  the  perpendicular  repre- 
senting the  receipts  diminishes,  but  the  perpendicular  repre- 
senting the  expenses  also  diminishes.     A  question  therefore 

n   9. 
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arisei^  M  to  whether  the  profit,  represented  by  the  difference 
of  these  perpendiculars,  both  diminishiog,  -will  increMCi 
dimiiiiBh,  a^  remain  atationarj.  It  way  be  easily  showa 
that  in  starting  from  P,  the  perpendicular  representing  Ibe 
expenses  wiil  diminish  more  rapidly  than  that  which  repre- 
sent the  receipts;  and,  therefore,  the  difference  of  the  two 
perpendiculars  which  represents  the  profits  will  increase,  ft 
consequently  follows,  that  the  point  of  maximuin  receipts  is 
not  the  point  of  maximum  profit,  but  that  this  latter  point 
will  be  found  somewhere  between  P  and  *',  at  a  point  to  he 
determined  by  the  condition  that  the  two  perpendiculars,  one 
representing  the  receipts  and  the  other  representing  the 
expenses,  shall  decrease  at  the  snme  rate. 

This  may  he  geometrically  expressed  by  slating  it  to  hr 
the  point  at  which  the  two  curves  become  parallel  to  eacli 
other.  After  passing  this  point,  the  perpendicular  repre- 
senting the  receipts  will  diminish  faster  than  that  which 
represents  the  expenses,  and  the  profits  will  diminish. 

It  is  therefore  demonstrable  that  the  point  of  maximDm 
receipts  is  not  the  point  of  maximum  profits ;  but  that  this 
latter  point  lies  between  the  point  of  maximum  receipts  and 
a  prohibitory  tariff. 

To  determine  this  point  of  maximum  profits  rigorously,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  express  the  strict  arithmetical  relation 
between  the  tariff  and  the  traffic.  Now  this  relation  will  be 
different  for  every  different  railway,  and  for  every  different 
class  of  traffic  on  the  same  railway ;  and  therefore  it  admits 
of  no  general  expression.  It  is  a  point  which  only  can  be 
determined  by  tentative  means ;  and  in  adjusting  the  tariff  go 
as  to  correspond  to  it,  the  highest  managerial  skill  will  be 
shown. 

Although  the  strict  arithmetical  connection  between  the 
tariff  and  the  traffic  does  not  admit  of  any  general  expres- 
sion, we  may  nevertheless  trace  some  particular  reladons 
which  will  supply  practical  illustrations  of  the  principlea  we 
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have  adTerted  to.  We  shall  take  as  an  example  the  goods 
traffic 

Let  r  express  the  tariff  imposed  per  mile  on  each  ton  of 
goods  carried. 

Let  D  express  in  miles  the  average  distance  to  which  each 
ton  of  goods  is  carried. 

Let  N  express  the  number  of  tons  of  goods  booked. 

Let  R  express  the  gross  receipts  proceeding  from  the 
transport  of  goods. 

The  average  receipts  produced  by  each  ton  of  goods  car- 
ried will  then  be  expressed  by 

D  X  r, 

and  the  total  receipts  will  be 

R  =  N  X  D  X  r. 

In  like  manner,  let  the  actual  cost  of  transport  for  goods, 
properly  so  called,  per  ton  per  mile  be  expressed  by  e,  this 
being  understood  to  include  locomotive  power  and  the  ex- 
penses of  the  carrying  stock. 

The  cost  of  carry  iiig  each  ton  booked  will  then  be 

and  the  cost  of  carrying  all  the  merchandise  booked  will  be 

N  X  D  X  e. 

Let  the  expenses  which  are  independent  of  the  movement 
of  the  traffic,  and  which  consist  of  the  share  of  direction  and 
management,  the  way  and  works,  and  the  stations,  charge- 
able to  the  goods  traffic,  be  expressed  by  W,  and  let  the 
total  expenses  chargeable  to  the  same  traffic  be  K     AVe 

have  then 

E  =  E'  +  NxDxe. 

The  expense  chargeable  to  each  ton  of  goods  booked  will 

be 

E     E'     ^ 

o  S 
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If  the  profit  be  expreaecd  bj  P,  we  shall  have 
P  =  E  -  E  =  K  D  (r  -  e)  -  E', 
and  the  profits  on  each  ton  booked  will  be  ^^U 

This  is  equivalest  to  etating  that  the  profit  realised  o&  flMb 
ton  booked  is  found  by  multiplying  the  difference  between 
the  tariff  and  the  eipenaea  of  transport  per  mile  by  tiie 
average  distance  to  which  the  ton  is  carried,  and  subtracting 
from  the  product  the  expenses  wliich  are  independent  of  the 
distance. 

The  Bevei'al  quantities  which  enter  the  preceding  formula 
reciprocally  influence  each  other  in  a  manner  which  it  is  im- 
portant to  notice. 

Any  diminution  of  r  (the  tariff)  must  produce  an  increase 
either  of  D  (tlie  distance  to  which  the  traffic  is  tarried),  or 
of  N  (the  quantity  of  traffic),  or  of  both  of  these. 

The  increase  of  D  will  produce  a  decrease  of  e,  the  ave- 
rage expense  of  transport  per  mile;  for,  in  general,  the 
greater  the  quantity  of  locomotion,  the  less  will  be  the  rale 
per  mile  at  which  it  can  be  executed. 

The  increase  of  N  will  produce  a  proportionate  decrease  of 

jj-,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  the   profits   per  ton 

booked. 

If  the  decrease  of  (r  —  e)  be  in  a  less  ratio  than  the  conse- 
quent increase  of  D,  then  an  increase  of  D  (*■  —  e)  mnet 
take  place  ;  and  since  the  same  cause  produces  a  decrease  of 

,  an  increase  of  the  profits  per  ton  booked  must  ensue. 

But  even  though  the  increase  of  D  should  not  be  in  a  ratio 

greater  than  the  decrease  of  (r  —  e),  an  increase  of  the  profits 

E' 
per  ton  must  ensue  in  consequence  of  the  decrease  of  jt- . 
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In  each  of  these  cases,  therefore,  a  diminutioii  of  the 
tariff  would  be  productive  of  augmented  profits. 

To  illustrate  this,  let  us  take  the  case  of  the  Belgian  rail- 
ways, on  which  each  ton  of  goods  was  carried  the  average 
distance  of  46  miles,  and  produced  an  average  receipt  of 
70d. 

The  expenses  chargeable  upon  it  were  51<f.,  of  which  34cL 

were  independent  of  the  distance,  and  17 d,  dependent  on  it. 

R 
Hence  we  have  in  this  case  D  =  45  and  ^^r  =  70dL 

Hence  it  follows  that 

(L 

We  have  also  D  x  e  =  ITdl,  and  therefore 

17         ^ 
*=|^  =  0-377; 

and  since  -j^-  =  34c21,  we  have 

?:  =  45  X  (1-55  -  0-377)  -  34  =  18-65. 

d. 

The  net  profit  per  ton  booked  was  therefore  18;65. 

The  manner  in  which  any  proposed  reduction  in  the 
tariff  would  augment  the  traffic,  either  as  to  quantity  or 
distance,  cannot  be  determined  in  a  definite  manner  by  the 
preceding  formula ;  nor  could  it  be  by  any  formula  whatever, 
inasmuch  as  the  solution  of  the  question  would  depend  on 
conditions  peculiar  to  each  railway  and  each  class  of  traffic. 

If  we  assume,  however,  that  it  be  required  to  reduce  the 

tariff  (r)  so  that,  producing  the  same  net  profits  [^]  per  ton 

carried,  the  average  distance  (D)  to  which  each  ton  is  trans- 

o  4 
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ported  be  augmented  in  an;  assigned  proporHon,  we  a 
approximate  to  the  required  tariff  by  taking  the  expen 

per  ton  \»)r  which  are  independent  of  the  distasce,  atlk 

same  amount  as  at  present.  Tiiis  will  not  be  strictly  tnw, 
because  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  would  necessarily  augmeot 
the  amount  of  tlie  traffic,  unless  counteracted  by  some  other 
condition,  and  therefore  the  tariffs  whicli  we  shall  obtain 
will  be  a  little  higher  than  those  which  would  give  the  eame 
profits  per  ton. 

Let  us  suppose  tliat  the  average  distance  to  which  eacli 
ton  is  carried  is  augmented  from  D  to  D',  and  that  tiie  toriCT 
is  reduced  from  t  to  /,  the  profits  remaining  unchanged;  we 
shall  then  have 


-  =Dfr-e^-*', 

N      "^'     '1      N' 

|  =  iy(^_)-|', 

and  therefore 

D(r-.)=D-(r--,) 

From  what  has  been  stated,  we  have  o 

the  Belgian  rail- 

ways 

D=     45, 

r  =  l-55, 

e  =  0-377. 

Hence  we  have 

62'78  =  D'  (r'— 0-377) 

By  this  formula  we  can  compute  the  value  of  the  tariffs  r', 
which  correspond  to  any  increased  distances,  D". 

In  the  following  table  such  a  computation  is  exhibited. 
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In  the  fourth  column  a  series  of  increasing  distances  are 
given.  In  the  third  column  are  exhibited  the  corresponding 
Talues  of  the  tariff.  In  the  fiflh  column  is  given  the  total 
receipts  which  would  be  obtained  for  each  ton  booked ;  and 
in  the  sixth  column  the  total  expenses.  In  the  seventh  column 
are  given  the  expenses  per  ton  per  mile. 

Bj  this  last  column  is  rendered  apparent  the  increased 
saving  per  mile  on  the  expenses  of  transport  produced  by 
the  augmented  average  distance. 


Cost  of 
Transport 
perMUe. 

Bzpenwt 

per  Ton 

booked  in. 

dependent 

ofDitUnoc 

'  Tuiffper 

•i   Ton  per 
1      Mile. 

Arorage 
DisUnce 
carried. 

ToUl 
ReceipU 
per  Ton 
booluBd. 

Tout 

Bxpenset 

per  Ton 

booked. 

Total      1 
Exprntet 
per  Ton 
per  Mile.  . 

e 

if 

r 

D 

R 
N 

B 
N 

0-377  ^ 

34-0    * 

•      1*55 
1*43- 
1*33 
1*25 

'     1*19 
1-13 
1-08 
1-04 

'     1-00 

1     0*96 
0-93 

1     0*92 

45 
50; 
SS 
60 
6S 
70 
75 
80 
85 
90 
95 
100 

69-7 
71-5 
73*2 
75-0 
77*5 
791 
Sl'O 
83-2 
85-0 
86*4 
88*3 
92-0 

50*9 
52-8 
54-7 

se-e 

SB'S 
60*4 
62*3 
64*2 
66*1 
68*9 
69*8 
71*7 

1*13      \ 

1-05      ' 

0*99      ' 

0-94 

090 

0-86      1 

0-83 

0-80 

0-78 

0-76 

0-74 

0*71 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  if  the  average  distance  to 
which  each  ton  of  goods  is  transported  were  doubled,  a  tariff 
50  per  cent  less  than  the  present  would  yield  the  same 
amount  of  profit  per  ton  carried  as  is  now  obtained ;  and  if 
a  less  reduction  of  the  tariff  would  produce  this  augmented 
distance,  an  increased  profit  would  arise  both  from  the  in- 
creased quantity  of  goods  carried^  and  from  the  increased 
average  distance. 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  repeat  that  it  is  assumed  in  the 

o  5 
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second  colmnn  that  tlie  coostant  expenses  remiun  the  same, 
notirithstuiditig  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  tarifil 

It  is  evideiu,  however,  that  these  expenses  must  he  di- 
minished, inasmuch  as  the  divisor  by  which  they  are  ob- 
Uined,  being  the  number  of  tons  booked,  must  be  augmented 
by  the  reducd  tariif. 

We  have  ueed  in  the  preceding  investigation  the  letter  r, 
to  express  th^  average  tariff,  implying  thereby  thai  the  rate 
of  charge  per  [uile  upon  the  sikme  ck^a  of  traffic  i.i  liable  lo 
yariation.  Thi^i  varintion  forms  a  question  of  capital  im- 
portance in  milway  ecooomy,  and  one  which  is  too  often 
overlooked. 

It  has  been  more  than  once  demonstrated  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  thai  the  cost  of  railway  transport,  of  any  class  of 
trafiic,  is  not  in  the  ratio  of  the  distance  to  which  it  id 
transported.  A  portion  of  the  expenses  is  independent  tf 
the  distance,  nnd,  eonsequc-iitly,  it  fallows  that  the  expense 
chargeable  per  mile  upon  any  object  of  transport  will  be  leas 
as  the  distance  to  vrhich  it  is  transported  increases.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that,  consistently  with  realising  the  same 
proportion  of  profits  upon  the  business  executed,  a  railway 
company  can  always  afford  to  reduce  the  charge  per  mile  in 
a  greater  or  less  proportion  as  the  distance  increases. 

The  distance  to  which  any  class  of  merchandise  admits  of 
being  transported,  will  depend  on  the  charge  which  such 
object  will  bear  in  the  market,  in  addition  to  its  cost  of 
production.  This  is  a  limit  which  cannot  be  surpassed,  and 
this  limit,  combined  with  the  rate  per  mile  charged  for  the 
transport,  will  determine  the  radius  which  limits  the  market 
of  the  producer. 

Thus,  if  we  suppose  that  a  certain  description  of  mer- 
chandise will  bear,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  production,  s 
charge  of  10«.  per  ton,  then  such  article  will  bear  to  be 
transported  from  the  place  of  production  a  number  of  miles> 
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determmed  by  dividing  10$.  hj  the  tariff  per  mile.  If  the 
tariff  for  example^  be  Idl  per  mile,  such  an  object  would 
bear  to  be  carried  120  miles,  without  surpassing  the  limit 
of  price  which  would  become  prohibitory  in  the  market. 

It  is  dear,  therefore,  that  CTcrj  reduction  which  can  be 
made  on  the  tariff  affecting  the  larger  class  of  distances,  will 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  area  over  which  the  producer 
can  carry  on  a  profitable  business,  and  will  proportionally 
increase  the  available  traffic  of  the  railway.  For  lesser  dis- 
tances, the  reduction  of  the  tariff  will  only  have  the  effect  of 
augmenting  the  quantity  of  the  articles  transmitted,  and  this 
can  only  be  effected  in  the  proportion  in  which  the  reduction 
of  the  tariff  can  effect  a  diminution  of  price  in  the  market. 

A  due  consideration  of  these  circumstances  will  easily 
demonstrate  the  advantage  which  must  result  to  the  railways 
from  such  a  graduated  tariff  as  would  favour  transport  to 
g^reater  distances.  Let  us  suppose  an  article  transported  to 
a  distance  of  20  miles  at  the  rate  of  2d.  per  ton  per  mile. 
The  total  cost  of  transport  of  this  article  would  be  40cL  Let 
us  suppose  its  price  in  the  market  to  be  100$.  The  cost  of 
transport  would  then  amount  to  3^  per  cent,  of  the  market 
price.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  on  the  transport  of  such  an 
article  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  were  made.  This  would 
reduce  the  cost  of  transport  to  36cf.,  or  3  per  cent,  of  the 
market  price.  The  difference  to  the  consumer  would,  there- 
fore, be  only  ^  per  cent,  while  the  difference  to  the  carrier 
would  be  10  per  cent.  The  loss,  therefore,  to  the  railway, 
would  be  thirty  times  the  amount  of  the  gain  to  the  con- 
sumer. It  is  clear  that  such  a  reduction  would  be  inex- 
pedient. 

But  suppose  the  same  article  to  be  transported  120  miles, 
the  cost  of  its  transport  would  then  be  240dl,  or  205.; 
and  suppose  that  it  is  sold  in  the  market  for  120^.,  pay- 
ing the  producer  100$.  and  the  carrier  205.;  and  suppose 

o  6 
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this  20*.  to  be  the  utmost  increase  of  price  which  tha  ar- 
ticle nill  bear:  a  railius  of  130  miles  would  tlierefore  b« 
the  limit  of  the  market  whicli  the  railway  can  supply  to  lite 
producer- 
Let  us  again  suppo^  that  a  reitucUon  of  10  per  cent.be 
made  on  the  trnngport,  and  that  the  rate  per  mile  be  reduced 
from2d.  tol-8rf.  An  adiliiion  of  20  per  cent^  or  SCU.,  tothe 
coat  of  productiLin  wiil  now  carry  the  article  to  a  distance  of 
132  milea  instcfid  of  120  miles,  because  the  radius  which 
determines  the  market  of  the  producer  will  thereby  be  in- 
creased by  12  additional  miles,  or  in  the  ratio  of  10  per 
cent. 

Although,  therefore,  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  on  llie 
market  price,  which  in  this  case  would  amount  to  only  2«. 
upon  an  articlij  costing  120«,,  would  have  an  inappreciable 
effect  on  the  quantity  consumed,  yet  the  extea^ion  of  the 
market  by  the  miiliiional  dijl!in(;u  to  which  the  object  can  be 
conveyed  would  have  a  very  important  effect,  especially  if 
within  such  increased  radius  there  existed  centres  of  popu- 
lation where  a  demand  might  exist. 

But  if  we  suppose  these  circumstances  to  prevail  in  a 
country,  such  as  certain  districts  of  England,  closely  re- 
ticulated by  railways,  the  increase  of  the  market  would  be 
not  in  the  simple  ratio  of  the  increased  radius  of  transport, 
but  in  the  ratio  of  its  square,  as  has  been  explained  generally 
in  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume. 

The  effect  which  the  increase  of  the  avert^o  distance  to 
which  the  traffic  is  transported  has  in  reducing  the  coat  of 
transport  per  mile,  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  fourth  and 
seventh  columns  of  the  preceding  table.  By  comparing 
numbers  in  these  columns,  we  find  that  the  following  are 
the  rates  at  which  the  expenses  of  transport  per  mile  are 
decreased,  corresponding  to  the  rates  of  increase  of  the  dis- 
tances, upon  the  actual  average  distance  of  45  miles  on  the 
Belgian  railways: — 
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Increased  Percentage 

of  the  pre«ent  average 

Distance. 

Corresponding  Decrease ' 

per  Cent,  of  the  present 

Cost  of  Transport  per 

Mile. 

11-1 

70 

22-2 

12-4 

33 '3 

16-8 

44-4 

20-4 

55  S 

23-9 

66-7 

26-6 

77-8 

29-2 

88-9 

31  0 

lOOO 

32-7 

111-1 

34-5 

122-2 

37-2 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  for  traffic  generally,  but  more 
especially  for  every  description  of  merchandise  and  of  live 
stock,  a  tariff  graduated  upon  the  principle  of  diminishing  as 
the  distance  transported  increases,  must  be  the  source  of 
largely  augmented  profits,  and  by  these  means  the  gross 
receipts  of  a  railway  may  be  increased  while  the  average 
amount  of  the  tariff  may  remain  unaltered. 

Recurring  to  the  arithmetical  symbols  which  we  have 
adopted  to  express  the  gross  receipts, 

R  =  r  X  D  X  N, 

it  will  be  apparent  that  the  tariff  may  be  so  regulated 
that  the  average  value  of  r  shall  remain  the  same  while 
the  tariff  imposed  on  objects  carried  to  considerable  dis- 
tances is  diminished^  that  which  is  imposed  on  objects 
carried  to  lesser  distances  being  proportionally  increased. 
By  such  means  the  number  expressed  by  D,  which  is 
the  average  distance  to  which  the  objects  of  traffic  are 
carried,  will  be  augmented;  and  if  this  modification  of 
the  tariff  be  managed  with  such  skill  that  the  multiplier 
N,  expressing  the  total  number  of  objects  booked,  shall 
not  be  diminished,  then  the  gross  receipts  R  will  be  aug- 
mented in  the  same  ratio  as  the  average  distance  D,  a/- 
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though  no  change  has  taken  place  in  the  average  amount  of 
the  tariff  r. 

It  may  be  contended  that  the  increase  which  must,  in  this 
case,  take  pluce  in  the  tarifi'  imposed  on  short  distaooea,  will 
have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  number  of  objects  hooktA 
for  such  distances,  and  that  the  dimioution  of  tarifi"  nhicti 
favours  objects  carried  to  great  distances  will  not  altogether 
counteract  this  effect.  Tliis  may  be  admitted  to  be  true  in 
Borne  cases,  or  even  generally  ;  hut  with  skilful  management 
the  diminution  of  the  multiplier  K  will  not  be  so  great  as 
the  increase  of  the  multiplier  D,  so  that  the  effect  of  the 
latter  will  prevail  over  the  former,  and  therefore  there  will 
Still  be  on  the  whole  an  increase. 

But  even  in  this  case,  in  which  the  diminution  produced 
on  the  multiplier  N  or  the  number  of  objects  booked  will 
balance  the  effect  of  the  augmented  distance,  and  therefore 
the  gross  receipts  will  not  be  increased,  the  gross  profits 
nevertheless  will  be  augmented ;  for  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  greater  profit  is  made,  other  things  being  the  same,  on 
long  than  on  short  traffic. 

It  is  not  alone  by  reference  to  distance,  however,  that  the 
regulation  of  the  tariff  may  be  rendered  conducive  to  the 
increase  of  the  gross  receipts  and  profits.  A  field  for 
the  exercise  of  managerial  skill  is  presented  by  the  pre- 
valence on  the  railways  of  a  large  amount  of  empty  Irantport 
and  incomplete  loads.  It  is  well  known  that  traffic  has  b 
tendency  to  prevail  more  in  certain  directions  than  in  others ; 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  vehicles  of  transpiort  which 
travel  with  complete  or  considerable  loads  in  one  dtrecticm 
return  either  empty  or  with  very  imperfect  loads  in  Ike 
other.  In  this  case  it  is  clear  that  any  objects  of  transport 
which  might  be  attached  to  the  empty  or  incompletely  loaded 
vehicles  thus  returning,  would  yield  a  profit  equal  to  nearly 
their  entire  receipts,  for  in  this  case  the  cost  of  their  trsnsport 
would  not  exceed  the  additional  fuel,  oil,  and  grease  which 
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their  weight  would  caase  to  be  eonsmned  in  the  engine,  and 
the  additional  wear  and  tear  which  it  would  produce  in  the 
engine,  the  carriages,  and  the  rails.  It  has  been  already 
shown  how  infinitely  minute  and  insignificant  this  expense 
would  be,  and  therefore  any  tariff,  however  trivial,  which 
could  be  obtained  from  traffic  attached  to  such  vehicles, 
would  be  profitable. 

The  same  observations  will  be  applicable,  more  or  less, 
to  the  traffic  which  may  form  the  complement  of  the  in- 
complete loads. 

It  has  been  already  explained  that,  in  the  case  of  mer- 
chandise-waggons capable  of  carr3ring  five  tons,  the  actual 
average  load  carried  by  them  is  only  two  tons  and  a  quarter. 

Now  the  cost  which  would  attend  the  remaining  two  tons 
and  three  quarters  necessary  to  complete  their  load  would 
be  quite  insignificant.  A  modification  of  the  tariff,  there-  . 
fore^  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  accomplish  this, 
must  produce  a  favourable  effect  in  augmenting  the  gross 
receipts. 

On  the  Belgian  railways  great  encouragement  has,  for 
this  reason,  been  offered  to  secure  complete  loads  of  the 
goods  trains.  A  liberal  reduction  of  the  tariff  is  offered  to 
all  expediters  who  will  engage  waggons  for  full  loads ;  and 
this  has  been  attended  with  most  favourable  results. 

In  the  case  of  passenger  traffic,  great  difficulties  exist  in 
the  solution  of  the  problem  to  obtain  complete  loads. 

It  has  been  shown  that  first-class  carriages,  built  to  ac- 
commodate eighteen  passengers,  carry  on  the  average  only 
seven ;  that  second-class  carriages,  capable  of  accommodating 
twenty-four  passengers,  carry  only  thirteen  ;  and  that  third- 
class  carriages,  having  capacity  for  thirty-two,  carry  only 
twenty-one  passengers. 

The  great  expense  entailed  on  the  railways  by  this  large 
proportion  of  empty  or  imperfectly  loaded  vehicles,  demands 
serious  attention.     Although  it  is  evidently  impracticable  to 
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avcnd  tlic  evil,  its  magnituUe  ma^  be  dimiaidied  by  judicioiu 
management. 

SomethiQg  niay  be  accomplished  in  mitigation  of  it  by  » 
careful  claa^ili cation  of  the  passengers  in  carriogca  occoriliog 
to  the  distances  tbey  hare  to  travel ;  passengers  having  the 
same  destination  being  as  fnr  as  possible  placed  in  the  same 
vehicle.  This,  combined  with  a  proper  distribution  of  the 
carrying  stock  among  the  stations,  aitd  facilities  for  altachiog 
and  detacliing  the  carriages  there,  without  objectionable 
delay,  may  do  much  towards  ita  mitigation. 

A  part  of  this  evil  arises  from  the  passenger  coaches  of 
different  classes  being  always  independent  of  each  other. 
Thus,  if  a  single  first-class  passenger  presents  hinaself^  ita 
room  being  available  in  a  tirst-class  carriage  composing  the 
train,  it  will  be  necessary  to  attach  a  first-class  carriage, 
.  having  accommodation  for  eighteen  passengers,  and  weighing 
four  tons  or  upwards,  for  his  individual  accommodation. 

Nor  is  this  iin  extreme  or  imaginary  case,  but  one  which 
I  have  frequently  witnessed.  This  evil  has  been  mitigated 
on  some  of  the  continental  railways  by  providing  mixed 
carriages,  composed  of  divisions  appropriated  to  different 
classes  of  passengers,  one  of  these  being  placed  in  each  train 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  surplus  passengers  of  each 
class,  without  the  necessity  of  attaching  complete  vehicles  of 
the  several  classes. 

Another  means  of  augmenting  the  receipts,  and  diminishing 
the  expenses,  consists  in  contriving  measures  to  secure  for 
the  engines  full  loads  and  long  trips.  An  engine  loaded 
under  its  power,  or  working  for  a  less  portion  of  time  than 
is  consistent  with  its  capability,  wasting  fuel  and  wages,  by 
standing  with  steam  up  without  work,  and  in  lighting  and 
cleaning  more  frequently  than  is  indispensable,  is  another 
source  of  expense  needlessly  increased. 

A  good  system  of  management  will  direct  ita  affairs  so 
as  to  diminish  such  sources  of  wasteful  expense. 

In  relatioD  to  this,  it  may  be  useful  here  to  investigate  n 
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far  as  there  are  available  data  for  the  purpose,  the  relation 
between  the  mileage  of  the  engines  and  the  receipts,  so  as  to 
exhibit  the  average  amount  of  receipts  obtained  for  each 
mile  mn.  I  have  exhibited  this  in  the  following  table,  for 
all  the  cases  of  the  English  railways  in  which  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  the  engine  mileage ;  to  which  I  have  added 
some  of  the  foreign  railways,  to  show  the  comparative 
results: — 


North. Wetteni  Railwtr,  indodinf  th«  Chester 
and  Holyhead,  LancMoire  and  CarlUle,  Kendal 
and  Windermere,  and  North  Union. 

For  six  months  ending  December  31.  1848    - 

London,  Brighton,  and  Sooth  Coast. 

For  twelre  months  ending  June  30. 1848 
For  six  months  ending  December  31 .  1848     - 
„  „  June  30.  1849  > 

Great  Western,  Indodiog  Bristol  and  Exeter,  and 
South  Devon. 
For  twelTe  months  ending  June  30.  1847 
.,  M  June  30.  1848 

For  six  months  ending  December  31. 1848     - 

Bdgian  Railways. 

Tor  twelve  months,  1844 

1845  .  .  . 

1846 

1847  .  .  . 

North  of  France  Railway. 

For  twelve  months,  1847  .  .  . 

..  1848  -  .  . 


tt 
tt 

tt 


Total 
AlU«a|(* 


MtU*. 


3,766,1 15» 

1,189.295 
691,383 
593,844 


3,664.539 
2.876,108 
1.582,672 

1.584,532 
1.694.203 
2,027,014 
2,366,885 

1.789,152 
1,917,855 


Qnm 
lUoatpta. 


1,324,227 

426,512 
255,303 
214,062 


979,745 

1.052.399 

571,799 

442,427 
496,128 
546,236 
593,444 

606.428 
592,682 


Av«ng*IU« 

edptaiwr 


«. 


7-0 

7-2 
7-3 
7*2 


7-4 
7-8 
7-2 

5-6 
5-9 
5-4 
5-0 

6-8 
62 


•  This  is  one-hair  the  engine  mileage  for  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30. 1849. 
which  I  have  assumed  hem,  as  in  former  instances,  as  the  nearest  approximation  I 
can  obtain  to  the  mileage  for  the  half-year  ending  December  31. 1848. 


The  accordance  which  prevails  in  the  receipts  exhibited 
in  the  third  column  of  the  above  table,  is  most  striking  and 
satisfactory.  It  appears  that  the  average  receipts  per  mile 
for  the  distance  run  by  the  engines  on  the  English  railways 
is  a  little  more  than  7s,  per  mile. 

It  will  also  be  observed,  that,  notwithstanding  the  increased 
gauge,  and  consequently  augmented  power,  of  the  engines, 
and  capacity  of  the  carriages  used  upon  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  the  receipts  per  mile  are  not  greater  on  that  line 
than  on  the  London  and  Brighton. 
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The  inferior  amounts  obtained  per  mile  on  the  Bel^n 
uid  Frencii  ruiiways,  may  be  ascrjbt^d  partly  to  the  inferior 
tariff,  and  partly  to  the  less  active  trafGc. 

In  the  caic  of  an  active  traffic  in  goods,  these  eansos  <i( 
increased  expanse  may  be,  to  a  great  extent,  mitigBted. 
More  frequent  departures  from  the  chief  termini,  than  in 
consistent  with  securing  full  loads,  are  not  necessary;  but 
the  full  loade.  which  are  thus  despatched  consist  of  waggmu 
having  various  destinations  along  the  hne,  at  which  they  «r* 
Bererally  detached,  and  where  other  waggons  are  not  pre- 
pared to  he  substituted  for  ihcm.  Although,  therefore,  the 
goode  wains  may  start  full,  they  will  arrive,  and  perform  ■ 
great  portion  of  their  trip,  very  it  lomplete. 

In  the  case  of  passenger  traina,  frequent  departures  «t 
indispensable  foi'  the  public  accommodation ;  and  it  becomes  i 
problem  of  much  difficulty  to  fix  such  quantity  of  departurts 
83,  on  the  whok-,  will  produce  the  greatest  amonnt  of  profit 
to  the  railwny,  with  all  reasonable  accommodation  to  the 
public.  It  is  clear  that  the  more  frequent  the  departures 
are,  the  less  complete  will  he  the  load,  not  only  of  the 
engines,  but  of  the  carriages.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
departures  were  so  few  as  to  secure  nearly  complete  loads, 
then  a  considerable  amount  of  the  traffic  would  be  lost  to  the 
railway. 

We  cannot  advance  a  step  in  investigations  of  this  kind, 
without  being  rendered  sensible  of  the  disadvantage  under 
which  we  labour  in  regard  to  the  English  railways.  We 
are  left  absolutely  destitute  of  all  statistical  data  which 
could  alTord  the  slightest  aid  in  such  inquiries. 

On  foreign  railways,  however,  observations  have  been 
made,  which  indicate  some  of  the  laws  which  govern  the 
circulation  both  of  passengers  and  goods. 

Thus  it  is  found,  generally,  that  the  stream  of  passenger 
traffic  sets  in  towards  all  great  centres  of  population,  from  a 
certain  distance  around  them,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day. 
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And  prevailB  in  the  contrary  direction  in  the  latter  part; 
produced  by  the  necessity  of  the  surrounding  population 
Tiaiting  such  centres  during  the  day  for  the  purposes  of 
business,  and  returning  to  their  homes  in  the  afternoon. 

This  effect  is  frequently  augmented  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year.  In  great  cities,  where  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  population  who  are  in  a  condition  to  use  the  railway 
reside,  during  the  summer,  in  the  environs,  places  of  resi- 
dence are  selected  adjacent  to  the  different  lines  of  railway ; 
and  such  persons,  being  generally  engaged  in  business,  arrive 
by  the  railway  in  the  cities  in  the  morning,  and  leave  in  the 
afternoon. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  compare  the  receipts  and  profits 
obtained  from  year  to  year  by  the  railway  traffic,  with  the 
capital  absorbed  by  the  establishments  and  stock.  We 
possess  no  returns  by  which  we  are  enabled  with  precision 
to  assign  the  amount  of  capital  expended  on  the  railways  in 
operation  from  year  to  year,  as  distinguished  from  those 
which  were  merely  in  progress  but  unopened.  A  general 
average  estimate  of  the  cost  per  mile,  however,  of  the  entire 
length  of  railway  under  traffic  has  been  already  obtained. 

In  the  following  table  I  have  in  this  manner  exhibited  the 
proportion  which  the  receipts  have  borne  to  the  capital 
during  the  six  years  and  a  half  ending  December  31.  1848. 

Ajssuming  the  working  expenses  not  to  be  less  than 
40  per  cent,  of  the  receipts,  the  major  limits  of  the  profits 
from  year  to  year  are  given  in  the  last  column. 


Per  Cent,  oo  Capital.        1 1 

Lmi^Ui  at 

Capital 
cspnidrd. 

Total 
RcreipU. 

1 

Kailwa, 
oiMn. 

Receipts. 

Minor 
UroitoT 

Ma)or 
Limn  uf 

Twelve  months  ending 

.    MUt$. 

Exprnacs. 

ProAu. 

£ 

£ 

June  30.  1843      . 

1857 

74,280.000 

4.535,189 

61 

2-4 

3-7 

1S44      - 

1952 

78.080.000 

5.074.674 

6-5 

2-6 

3-9 

IfUA      - 

2148 

85.920,000 

6,209.714 

72 

2-9 

4-3 

IMC      - 

2411 

97.640.000 

7.665.669 

7-8 

31 

4-7 

1847      - 

3036 

121.440.000 

8,610.886 

70 

2N 

4-2     i 

1848      . 

3816 

152,640,000 

9,933,552 

6-5 

2-6 

39 

Six  mi  nths  ending  Dec. 

1 

31.  1M8       ... 

5079 

205,160.000 

5,744,965 

5-6 

2-2 

3-4 

o  ]0 
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llieae  figoree  show,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  adv&ntaget 
of  puticnlar  railways  aa  iDveatments,  the  aggregate  of  llie 
whole  presenta  do  aignikl  advantagea  over  other  enterpriaes; 
and  that  thej  have  been,  since  1S46,  not  much  more  pro> 
ductire  to  the  capitalist  than  the  pubUc  funda.  It  ia  pro- 
bable, however,  that  the  dcpresaion  ahonrn  in  the  results  of 
the  last  two  years  may  be  only  temporary ;  nevertheleas,  il 
is  evident  that  the  railways,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  have 
never  yet  produced  a  net  profit  of  5  per  cent. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

ACCIDENTS  ON  RAILWAYS. 

The  advantages  of  increased  expedition,  economy,  certainty, 
and  regularity  of  travelling  presented  by  railways  have  been 
regarded  by  a  large  part  of  the  public  as  subject  to  a  serious 
drawback,  in  consequence  of  the  terrible  character  of  the 
accidents  which  from  time  to  time  occur.  These  disasters 
have  been  occasionally  attended  by  circumstances  which 
must  naturally  operate  in  a  very  forcible  degree  on  the 
imagination  of  all  persons,  and  powerfully  excite  the  alarm 
of  the  timid.  To  reduce  these  fears  within  reasonable  limits, 
it  will  be  only  necessary  to  investigate  the  actual  amount  of 
Ihe  risk  in  railway  travelling ;  and  to  diminish  as  much  as 
practicable  the  amount  of  that  risk  it  will  be  necessary  to 
invjBstigate  the  causes  of  accidents,  and  to  deduce  from  these 
causes  such  rules  for  avoiding  them  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  shall  suggest. 

I  shall  therefore  in  the  present  chapter  investigate  succes- 
sively, 

1.  The  chances  of  accident  attended  with  loss  of  life  or 

bodily  injury. 

2.  The  prevailing  causes  of  such  accidents. 

3.  And  shall  state  some  plain  rules  for  the  greater  security 

of  the  traveller. 

Sect.  L —  The  Chances  of  Accident 

The  accidents  which  are  incidental  to  railway  travelling 
may  be  reduced  to  two  classes : 
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1.  Those  which  arise  from  causes  hejoai  the  contidt'  ^ 

the  eufferer. 

2.  Those  w}iieh  arise  from  his  own  impnideoce  or  w 

of  ordioary  caution. 

The  chancTS  of  the  former  admit  of  calcalstion  as  accm 
BB  those  by  which  the  average  duradon  of  life  is  ascertainttl, 
and  which  form  the  basis  of  the  operations  of  life  iDanrenee. 

The  chancei  of  the  latter  vary  in  each  individual  c 
depending  on  the  vigilance,  the  personal  tempcranjeot  ami 
character,  and  often  on  the  degree  of  sobriety  and  state  of 
mind  of  the  persons  exposed  to  tbeio.  Although  the  occiv- 
rence  of  even  these,  when  considered  in  the  mass,  admit  of 
calculation  on  the  general  principles  of  the  doctrine  cf 
chances*,  our  present  object  will  be  attained  by  indiaitiflg 
the  manner  in  which  individual  imprudence  and  neglect  of 
proper  precautions  contribute  to  them,  so  as  to  sugg^  la  i 
the  unwary  ti-avi'ller  what  he  should  do  and  abstain  from 
doing  to  aviijil  actiilent?  which  d^'peud  sulely  on  hini=idf, 
and  to  lessen  the  chances  and  degree  of  sufiering  fr«itt 
those  which  are  beyond  his  control. 

The  frequency,  as  well  as  the  gravity  of  each  of  these 
classes  of  accident,  depends  also  on  the  individuob  who  suffer. 
The  agents  and  servants  of  the  railway,  who  are  employed 
directly  and  indirectly  in  the  conduct  and  management  of 
the  trains,  including  those  whose  duties  detain  them  on  the 
road,  as  well  as  those  who  travel  on  the  trains,  are  more  ex- 
posed to  danger  than  the  traveller,  and  it  is  found  that  the 
proportion  of  fatal  accidents  is  larger  with  respect  to  this 
class  than  in  the  case  of  passengers. 

*  Some  curious  invesli  gat  Ions  and  calculations  on  this  subject  hare 
Ikcq  made  by  M.  QudeUt  of  Brussels,  who  has  eten  shown  tliit  tlie 
rctquency  of  murders  admits  of  being  reduced  to  a  uumerical  law,  and 
that  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  murders  committed  with  particulai 
weapons  is  constant.  Thus  Ihe  proportion  of  homlcids  by  tbe  piitcri  to 
homicides  by  th«  sword  is  inraiiable. 
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It  will  therefore,  in  classifjing  the  accidents,  be  necessary 
to  distinguish  not  only  those  which  arise  from  causes  beyond 
the  control  of  the  sufferer  from  those  produced  by  want  of 
prudence,  but  also  those  from  which  the  passenger  suffers 
from  those  which  occur  to  the  agents  and  servants  of  the 
railway. 

In  the  following  table  the  accidents  which  occurred  on 
the  English  railways  in  the  years  1847-8  are  thus  classified : 


AxALTsu  of  the    Railway    Accidents  for  the  Two  Yean  ending 

December  31,  1848. 

Passengers  suffering  from  causes  beyond  their  own 
control       -------- 

Passengers  suffering  from  causes  which  they  might 
have  prevented   ------- 

;  Railway  servants  suffering  from  causes  beyond  their 
*      own  control         ------- 

i  Railway  servants  suffering  ftt>m  causes  which  they 
}      might  have  prevented  ------ 

Trespassers  and  strangers  suffering  from  crossing  or 

standing  on  the  railway        .         .         -         -         - 

'  Persons  suffering  from  misconduct  of  railway  servants 

Suicides         --.-.--. 

KiUed. 

lojured. 

28 

S3 

30 

232 

96 
2 
2 

215 
13    ; 

57  : 

85 

22 

1 

413 

393    1 

Hence  it  appears  that  in  this  period  of  two  years  243  pas- 
sengers  suffered  more  or  less  from  railway  accidents  from 
which  they  had  no  power  of  protecting  themselves,  and  that 
of  this  number  28  were  either  immediately  killed,  or  died 
soon  afterwards  in  consequence  of  their  wounds. 

It  further  appears,  that  in  the  same  period  87  agents  of 
the  railway  were  more  or  less  injured  by  accidents  from 
which  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  protect  themselves,  of 
whom  30  were  killed. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  total  number  injured  is 
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therefore  much  greater  among  the  serraote  of  the 
than  among  tlx;  passengers. 

While  only  11^  per  cent,  of  the  passengers  injured  lot 
their  lives,  34^  per  cent,  of  the  servants  injured  were  kiUei 
The  cauae  of  this  difference  of  proportion  is  signally  obTion 
from  the  fact  of  the  greater  exposure  of  the  railway  agesis, 
more  especiaOy  of  the  engineers  and  firemen,  to  the  men 
dangerous  eflVots  of  accidents. 

But  to  estiiuaie  duly  the  actual  degree  of  danger  incDTTsd 
in  this  mode  of  travelling,  the  mere  numerical  amount  of  tlw 
killed  and  injured  is  not  sufficient. 

To  estimate  the  risk  of  suffering  from  accident,  it  'will  be 
necessary  to  compare  the  numher  of  sufferers  with  the  total 
amount  of  railway  travelling.  In  the  official  reports,  iLc 
number  of  accidents  has  hitherto  heen  compared  with  the 
total  number  of  passengers  booked  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  show 
tliat  such  a  conipariaon  does  not  afford  a  true  measure  of  tbe 
risk.  By  adopting  such  a  measure  we  should  assume  ihai 
there  is  the  same  risk  of  acciJent  to  the  passenger  who 
travels  ten  miles,  as  to  him  who  travels  five  hundred  miles, 
which  would  he  uu  ohvious  error.  TJie  risk  of  accident  to 
any  passenger  is,  ceBteris  paribus,  in  the  exact  proportion  of 
the  distance  he  travels,  or,  to  use  a  term  already  adopted,  of 
his  mileage. 

To  calculate  the  risk,  therefore,  the  number  of  accidents 
must  be  compared,  not  with  the  total  number  of  passengers 
booked,  but  with  the  total  mileage  of  the  passengers. 

If  we  find,  for  example,  that  in  a  given  time  the  distance 
travelled  by  passengers  was  equivalent  to  500,000  passengers 
travelling  one  mile,  and  that  in  such  period  there  occurred 
only  one  accident  attended  with  loss  of  life,  it  will  follow 
that,  when  a  passenger  travels  one  mile,  the  chances  arc 
500,000  to  1  against  encountering  a  fatal  accident.  If  he 
travel  ten  miles,  the  chances  are  50,000  to  one  against  such 
an  accident ;  and,  in  general,  the  probability  of  such  an  acci- 
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dent  will  be  augmented  in  the  exact  ratio  in  which  the  dis- 
tance travelled  is  increased.* 

In  the  two  years  ending  the  3l8t  of  December,  1848,  the 
total  mileage  of  the  passengers  on  the  railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  was 

1,830,184,617  miles. 

The  number  of  accidents  to  passengers  attended  with  loss  of 
life,  arising  firom  causes  beyond  their  own  control,  in  the 
same  period,  was  28.  Dividing  the  mileage,  therefore,  by 
28,  we  obtain  the  quotient, 

65,363,736. 

Hence  it  appears  that  if  a  passenger  travel  one  mile,  the 
chances  against  his  suffering  an  accident  fatal  to  life  are 

65,363,735  to  1. 

In  the  same  period  the  number  of  accidents  attended  with 
bodily  injury  to  passengers,  arising  from  causes  beyond  their 
own  control,  was  215.  Dividing  this  in  the  same  manner 
into  the  total  mileage,  we  find  that  the  chances  against  such 
an  accident  in  travelling  one  mile  are 

8,512,486  to  1. 

In  each  case  we  find  the  chances  for  greater  distances  by 
dividing  these  numbers  by  the  distances  respectively. 

In  the  subjoined  table  I  have  given  in  the  second  and 

*  More  strictly,  the  chances  in  th^se  cases  would  be  499,999  and 
49,999  to  1.  Of  500,000  balls  contained  in  an  urn,  1  is  black.  Supposing 
balls  to  be  successively  drawn,  and  returned  to  the  urn  after  each 
drawing,   the  chance  of   mo  black   ball    in    ten    drawings   would    be 

I   .     The  chance  of  one  or  more  black  balls  is, 

500,000/ 

V500,000/     "*        \       500,000/    **  500,000"  50,000*  ^^''^  °®*' ^* 
I  have,  in  this  and  like  cases,  taken  the  round  numbers,  as  practically 
exact  and  more  coDTenient. 
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third  columns  the  chances  Bgainst  such  accidents  for  aU  dis- 
Uncea  under  10,000  miles. 

It  mnBt  be  here  obaerred  that  in  this  calculation  e-rerj 
accident  pruductive  of  the  slightest  bodily  injury,  even  the 
smalleBt  bruise  or  scratch,  is  included. 

While  the  numbers  registered  in  these  columns  will  re- 
assure thu  timid,  the  solicitude  of  the  hum&nc  passenger  will 
be  extended  to  the  agents  and  servanls  who  are  employed  in 
conducting  the  train  and  in  guarding  and  watching  the  nil- 
way,  on  whose  vigilance  and  skill  depends  in  a  great  d^ree 
the  extremely  small  amount  of  risk  of  the  passenger,  and  to 
whom,  in  fact,  is  transferred  a  p.irt  of  that  danger  to  which 
the  passenger  himself  would  otherwise  bo  exfiosed.  It  will 
therefore  be  satisfactory  to  calculate  the  amount  of  the  risk 
to  which  each  railway  passenger  exposes  the  agents  by  whom 
the  business  of  tnin^port  is  couducted. 

It  appears,  by  the  results  given  in  Table,  p.  311,  that  in  the 
two  years  ending  Slat  Dec.  1848,  the  number  of  accidents 
fatal  to  life  occurring  to  railway  servants,  from  causes  beyond 
their  own  control,  was  30,  and  the  number  resulting  in 
personal  injury  was  57,  These  accidents  occurred  in  con- 
ducting both  the  passenger  and  the  goods  business,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  he  shared  between  them  in  the  ratio  of 
the  mileage  of  the  passenger  and  goods  trains. 

I  have  no  general  data  by  which  this  can  be  ascertained,  and 
it  varies  very  much  on  different  railways.  If,  however,  we 
take  as  a  mean  the  business  done  on  the  extensive  lines  of 
railway  worked  by  the  North-Western  Company,  I  find  that 
the  mileage  of  the  passenger  engines  bears  to  that  of  the 
goods  engines  the  ratio  of  5  to  3. 

From  this  it  would  follow  that  three-eighths  of  the  accidents 
ought  to  be  assigned  to  the  goods  business.  But  as  the  rela- 
tive frequency  of  accidents  is  greater  with  passenger  than 
with  goods  trains,  we  shall  assume  that  five-Bizths  of  all  the 
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accidents  to  railway  seryants  are  produced,  directly  or  indi- 
recdjy  by  passenger  trains. 

It  follows^  then,  that  in  the  two  years  above  mentioned, 
25  fatal  accidents,  and  50  accidents  resulting  in  personal 
injuries,  occurred  to  railway  servants  from  passenger  trains. 

During  that  period,  as  has  been  shown,  the  total  passenger 
transport  was  equivalent  to  1,830,184,617  passengers  carried 
a  mile.  If  we  divide  this  total  mileage  of  the  passengers  by 
25,  we  obtain  the  quotient 

732,073,847, 

which  is  the  number  of  passengers  who  must  travel  one  mile 
to  cause  the  death  of  a  railway  servant ;  and  if  we  divide  the 
same  mileage  by  50,  we  obtain 

366,036,923, 

which  is  the  number  who  must  travel  one  mile  to  cause  the 
injury  of  a  railway  servant 

But  whenever  one  passenger  travels  a  mile,  as  many  others 
also  travel  a  mile  as  make  up  the  average  load  of  a  passenger 
train.  There  are  no  general  data  recorded  from  which  this 
average  load  can  be  accurately  deduced,  but  it  may  be  es- 
timated at  about  50  for  all  the  railways,  taken  one  with 
another. 

Hence  wherever  one  individual  travels  a  mile  by  railway, 
50  passengers  travel  a  mile,  and  the  mileage  50  is  performed. 
To  calculate  the  corresponding  number  of  accidents  to  rail- 
way servants  we  must,  therefore,  divide  the  preceding 
numbers  respectively  by  50. 

Hence  it  appears  that  when  a  passenger  travels  a  mile,  the 
chances  against  such  a  fatal  accident  are, 

14,641,477  to  1 ; 

and  the  chances  against  an  accident  producing  personal  injury 
are, 

7,320,738  to  1. 

r  S 
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The  chances  corresponding  to  greater  distances  ore  found  bj 
dividing  these  numbers  by  the  distance  travelled. 


:  T»Bi.i  4h 

wing  the  Number  of  Chanocs  to  One  ojra 

Drt   Accidenn 

r.gLo<sorL<re 

or  bodily  Injury  to  a  RbIIm 

.  PaoengeriD 

1  wveiiT 

g  DUtu><^«  f^m  10  Mile)  to  10,000  MUe. 

;  and  al»  iht 

ChuitiH 

.jrainM  hia  being  tbe  Cause  of  Lois  of  Life  o 

bo<U1r  Iniurj 

to  a  RaUway  Servant 

D  such  a  Joumejr.* 
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UlTf'i™ 

l^DxcifUfe. 

B«illj  M-Tj. 

Lou  of  i.ir>. 

BudilT  lajuj.  ' 
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6,536,374 

851,219 

1,464.148 

73S.074 

3,268,187 

495,624 

732,074 

366,037       1 

30 

2.178.791 

383,749 

488.049 

844,024 

1,634,093 

813,812 

366,037 

183,018 

SO 

1, 307,875 

170,350 

299,829 

116,415 

60 

1,089,396 

141.875 

244.024 

192,012 

70 

933,768 

121,607 

104,58S 

80 

817,047 

106,406 

183.018 

91.509 

726,264 

94,589 

169.683 

81^1 

100 

653,637 

85,125 

1 46.41  S 

73,207        ' 

lao 

544,(i!t9 

70,9S7 

IS2.012 

61,006 

46fi,8S4 

60,303 

406,523 

51,203 

91,509 

ISO 

363.133 

47,291 

81,341 

40.670 

1       soo 

42,562 

36,604 

1         250 

58.566 

29,283 

300 

217,879 

28,375 

48,805 

24,403       ' 

350 

186,754 

24,321 

41.833 

90,916 

163,409 

21,281 

I8J02 

450 

18,916 

16.268 

500 

130,727 

17,025 

29,283 

14,641 

550 

118,a43 

15.477 

26,621 

13310 

12,201 

650 

100,559 

13,096 

22,525 

11,263 

700 

93,177 

12.161 

20.916 

10.4SB 

750 

87,1 5S 

11.350 

19.522 

9.761 

10,641 

9,151 

850 

76,898 

10.015 

17,235 

8.613 

900 

72,6^6 

9.458 

16,268 

8,134        1 

68,804 

8.961 

15,412 

7.706 

1,000 

65,363 

8,513 

1,500 

43,575 

5.675 

9,761 

4.880 
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DiiUnce 
travelled. 

Paaicnger. 

Railway  Senrant. 

LoM  of  Life. 

Bodilj  lEjarj. 

LoMofLlfe. 

Bodllj  lAjury. 

Mile$, 

S,000 

32,682 

4,256 

7,321 

3,660 

2,500 

26,145 

3,405 

5,856 

2,928 

3,000 

21,788 

2,837 

4,880 

2,440 

S,50O 

18,675 

2,432 

4,183 

2,092 

4,000 

16,340 

2,128 

3,660 

1,830 

4,500 

14,525 

1,892 

3,254 

1.627 

5,000 

13,073 

1,702 

2,928 

1,464 

5,500 

11,884 

1,548 

2,662 

1331 

6,000 

10,894 

1,419 

2,440 

220 

6,500 

10,056 

1,310 

2,252 

•  126 

7,000 

<),838 

1,216 

2,092 

045 

7,500 

8,715 

1,135 

1,952 

976 

8,000 

8,170 

1,064 

1,830 

915 

8,500 

7,689 

1,002 

1,722 

861 

9,000 

7,262 

•   946 

1,627 

813 

9,500 

6,880 

896 

1,541 

771 

10,000 

6,536 

851 

1,464 

732 

To  illustrate  the  application  of  this  table,  let  us  suppose  it 
to  be  required  to  ascertain  the  risk  of  life  or  bodily  injury  to 
a  passenger,  and  abo  the  chances  against  his  being  the  cause 
of  death  or  injury  to  a  railway  servant  in  travelling  250  miles. 
On  finding  250  in  the  first  column,  we  find  that  the  chances 
against  loss  of  life  are 

For  passenger,  261,455  to  1 ; 

For  railway  servant,  58,566  to  1 ; 

and  against  any  bodily  injury  not  resulting  in  death. 

For  passenger,  34,050  to  I ; 

For  railway  servant,         29,283  to  I. 

On  the  foreign  railways,  the  ratio  of  accidents  to  the 
quantity  of  traffic  is  still  less,  owing  to  the  less  crowded 
state  of  the  lines.  On  the  Belgian  railways,  during  the  three 
years  ending  1st  Dec.  1846,  there  were  but  three  fatal 
accidents  to  passengers  arising  from  causes  beyond  their 
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own  coDtrol,  and  the  total  pasxengcr  mileage  ia  tbe^  tbti» 
7«an  wu, 

239,629,541  nuloB. 

The  chances  ogMnst  loss  of  life  in  travelling  a  mile  were, 
therefore, 

"9,876,383  to  1. 

On  the  raUwaj's  of  the  UQited  Kingdom  the  chances  ar^ 

65,363,735  to  1. 

The  Belgian  railna^s  are,  therefore,  subject  to  less  risk  thtui 
the  English,  in  the  ratio  of  65  to  79. 

On  the  French  railways  accidents  have  been  still  more 
rare.  One  fatal  accident  occuri^d  many  years  ago  on  the 
Paris  and  Versailles  Railway,  on  which  occasion  a  tnuii 
took  fire,  and  appalling  consequences  followed.  Another 
serious  accident  occurred  on  the  Fnmpoui  embankment  of 
the  Northern  Railway  in  1846.  These,  however,  stand 
almost  alone. 

In  the  two  years  ending  31st  Dec.  1848,  there  was  not  a 
single  fatal  accident  to  a  passenger  reported  on  any  French 
railway. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  put  in  juxtaposition  with 
this  the  returns  of  accidents  produced  by  ordinary  horse- 
coaches  travelling  in  Paris  and  its  e 
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Sect.  II. — The  Causes  of  Accidents. 

However  insignificant  may  be  the  proportion  of  the 
number  of  persons  injured  to  the  total  amount  of  passenger 
traffic,  it  may  not  be  without  interest  or  utility  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  which  produced  these  accidents. 

The  causes  which  are  not  dependent  on  the  imprudence 
of  the  sufferers  are,  generally,  either  collision  of  the  pas- 
senger train  with  some  other  carriages  or  waggons,  or  the 
escape  of  the  train,  or  some  part  of  it,  from  the  rails. 

The  English  railways  are  in  general  constructed  with 
double  lines,  the  train  observing  the  common  rule  of  the 
road,  and  keeping  always  on  the  left-hand  line.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  is,  that,  in  regular  work,  all  trains  upon  the 
same  line  move  in  the  same  direction.  The  collision  of  one 
train  with  another^  therefore,  can  only  take  place  by  a  faster 
train  overtaking  a  slower,  or  a  train  running  into  one  which 
is  at  rest. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  if  all  trains  moved  with  the 
same  speed,  and  all  stopped  at  the  same  stations,  no  col- 
lisions could  ever  happen,  except  when  a  train  should  be 
retarded  or  stopped  by  accident,  or  in  the  case  of  a  vehicle 
being  improperly  left  standing  on  the  line. 

The  probabilities  of  collision  will  therefore  depend  on 
the  differences  between  the  speed  with  which  the  several 
trains  travel,  and  the  differences  between  the  number  of 
stations  at  which  they  stop. 

But,  on  railways  as  worked  at  present,  it  is  impracticable 
to  maintain  uniformity  of  speed.  Passenger  and  goods 
traffic  being  necessarily  worked  on  the  same  lines  of  rails, 
and  the  latter  being  carried  at  less  speed  than  the  former,  a 
source  of  danger  is  produced.  If  the  present  enormous 
amount  of  transport  had  been  foreseen  when  railways  were 
in  an  early  stage  of  their  progress,  it  might  have  been  a 
question  for  consideration  whether  it  would  not  have  been 
advantageous  to  construct  the  trunk  railways  with  three 
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lines  of  rsilfi,  reserving  one  line  exclusively  for  Ihe  goods 
traffic.  This  would  have  been  infinitely  more  politic  than 
angmentiag  the  capacity  of  the  railway  by  increasing  the 
width  of  the  rwls,  and,  consequently,  the  magnitude  and 
weight  of  (he  engines  and  vehicles  of  transport.  But  the 
railways  being  constructed,  it  is  now  too  late,  and  nothing 
remains  to  be  done  but  to  adopt  the  most  efficient  precaii> 
tions  against  those  collisions,  the  probability  of  which  is  aug- 
mented with  the  frequency  of  the  trains,  and  the  differencej 
of  their  average  speed. 

The  atcoramodation  of  the  public  requires  frequent  de- 
parturCB,  great  expedition,  and  means  of  arriving  at  niunerou^ 
intermediate  points  of  the  lines.  These  demauds  canaol 
be  sattsRed  without  calling  into  existence  all  the  conditions 
which  are  productive  of  the  danger  of  collision. 

To  satisfy  the  urgent  call  for  great  expedition,  expre^ 
trains  are  despatched  at  exlraordinnry  speed,  slopping  only 
at  chief  stations.  To  satisfy  the  want  of  intercommuni- 
cation with  the  intermediate  stations,  trains  are  despatched 
which  slop  at  all  the  stations ;  and  as  the  stations,  in  the 
average,  are  not  four  miles  asuniler,  these  trains  must  be 
in  a  state  either  of  retarded  or  accelerated  motion.  They 
scarcely  get  up  their  speed  after  starting  from  one  station, 
before  they  are  obliged  to  slacken  their  pace,  in  order  to 
stop  at  the  next.  The  average  speed  of  such  trains  is 
therefore  comparatively  small. 

Between  these  and  the  express  trains,  which  present  the 
extremes  of  speed,  there  are  several  which  move  at  interme- 
diate average  rates,  stopping  less  frequently  than  the  one, 
and  more  so  than  the  other,  and,  when  at  full  speed,  pro- 
ceeding with  a  less  velocity  than  the  express  trains. 

When  all  these  circumstances  are  taken  into  account,  and 
when  it  is  also  considered  that,  on  some  of  the  great  trunk 
lines,  such  as  the  North-Westem,  as  many  as  fifty  trains 
pass  over  the  same  rails  every  twenty-four  hours,  more  than 
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the  half  of  which  are  worked  during  the  day,  and  therefore 
succeed  each  other  at  very  short  intervals,  the  wonder  is, 
not  that  collisions  occasionallj  occur,  but  that  a  movement 
so  crowded  and  complicated  can  be  conducted  at  all,  without 
most  imminent  danger. 

The  most  frequent  source  of  accidents  from  collision,  arises 
from  single  waggons  or  trucks  being  left  standing  upon  the 
rails. 

When  express  trains  have  to  be  stopped,  the  steam  must 
be  cut  off,  and  the  brakes  applied  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  place  where  thej  come  to  rest.  Hence  arises  the 
greater  liability  of  accidents  bj  collision  with  these  trains. 
If  an  obstacle  is  observed  upon  the  railway  hj  the  engine- 
driver,  it  must  be  noticed  at  a  distance  so  great  as  to  render 
it  possible  to  stop  the  train,  otherwise  collision  must  take 
place. 

Next  in  frequency  to  accidents  from  collision,  are  those 
which  arise  from  the  engine  or  the  vehicles  escaping  from 
the  rails.  The  causes  which  produce  this  class  of  accidents 
are  very  various. 

The  most  frequent  are  impediments  left  on  the  rails,  such 
as  blocks  of  wood,  bars  of  iron,  spare  sleepers  or  rails.  The 
engine  encountering  obstacles  of  this  kind  is  generally  thrown 
off,  dragging  with  it  one  or  more  of  the  carriages. 

Cattle  from  adjacent  fields,  through  deficient  fences,  have 
sometimes  got  upon  the  road,  and  the  engine  encountering 
them  has  run  over  them,  and  been  thrown  off. 

A  wheel  or  axle  of  the  engine,  tender,  or  any  of  the  car- 
riages breaking,  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  escape  from  the 
rails.  A  defect  in  the  rails  themselves  is  not  unfrequently 
the  cause  of  this  class  of  accidents.  This  is  especially  liable 
to  occur  at  a  joint  chair,  that  is  to  say,  a  chair  where  the 
ends  of  two  successive  rails  are  united.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  one  of  these  rails  is  considerably  above  or  below 

the  other,  or  that  the  rails  are  not  sufficiently  fastened  in  the 
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ehair.  The  impact  of  tlie  wheel  of  tlie  engine  on  such  n  dt- 
fedire  joints  maj  either  immediately  break  the  mil,  or  so 
weaken  it  that  one  of  the  succeeding  carriage-wbcels  will 
break  it,  and  the  carriages  thus  escape  from  the  rail^. 

Another  not  unfrequent  cau^  of  ao^idents  is  the  nej^led 
ii£  the  pointe  and  switches,  a  name  given  to  a  port  of  the 
mecbanism  by  which  trains  are  enabled  to  pass  from  one 
line  of  rails  to  another,  or  from  either  Une  ioio  the  sidtDg«. 

When  such  pass^e  is  intended,  a  certain  change  is  made 
in  the  poaitiuu  of  the  points  and  switches  by  a  person  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  on  the  line,  and  after  the  tmin  puset 
from  the  line  the  switches  ore  restored  to  their  usual  position. 
If  any  negle<^t  take  place  in  this  operation,  considerable 
danger  will  i,'ii*uc  to  ihe  trains  which  next  pass. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  proportion  in  which  these  causes 
of  accident  respectively  operate,  I  have  taken  iudiscrimi- 
nately,  from  ih«  returns  of  accidents,  100  cases,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  analysis ;  — 

Accident!  liom  collision 

„  broken  wheel  or  axle 

„  defecliie  nil 

„  by  switches 

„  impcdimenti  lying  on  road 

„  off  nils  by  cattle  on  line  - 

„  bunting  bailer 


Hence  it  appears  that  56  per  cent,  of  these  accidents  arise 
£rom  colliuon.  Next  to  these  comes  the  escape  fiom  the 
rails  by  the  breaking  of  a  wheel  or  axle,  or  by  defectiTe  rails, 
which  together  make  up  32  per  cent,  the  remaining  canaee 
operating  in  small  proportions. 

Since  more  than  half  the  total  number  of  fatal  accidents 
which  occnr  upon  railways  arise  from  collinon,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  attention  o{  nulway  companies  be  more 
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speciallj  directed   to   precautions    against  this  source  of 
danger. 

Before  a  collision  takes  places,  the  engine  driver  and 
others  in  management  of  the  following  train,  have,  or  ought 
to  have,  the  means  of  observing  the  object  in  advance  of 
them,  with  which  the  collision  is  about  to  take  place.  If  it 
be  possible  to  bring  the  train  to  rest  before  it  can  pass  over 
the  length  of  road  between  the  point  where  the  obstacle  has 
been  observed,  and  the  point  where  such  obstacle  would  be 
overtaken,  the  collision  will  be  prevented.  This  possibilitj 
will  depend  upon  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  brakes 
and  brakesmen  upon  the  train  bears  to  its  weight  and  speed. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  all  cases  the  number  of  brakes 
provided  should  have  reference  to  the  magnitude  and  speed 
of  the  train. 

It  is  found  hj  experience  that  the  distance  within  which 
a  train  of  given  weight  can  be  brought  to  rest  hj  a  given 
number  of  brakes,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  its 
speed,  that  is  to  saj,  with  a  double  speed  it  will  require  four 
times  the  number  of  brakes ;  with  a  treble  speed,  nine  times 
the  number  of  brakes ;  and  so  on. 

In  the  case  of  an  accident  which  occurred  near  Wolverton 
on  the  5th  of  June,  1847,  it  was  found  impossible  to  bring  a 
train  of  19  carriages  to  rest  within  a  distance  of  640  yards, 
the  speed  of  the  train  being  about  25  miles  an  hour.  In 
this  case  a  collision  took  place  hj  which  7  persons  were 
killed :  on  an  inquiry  it  was  found  that  this  train  was  pro- 
vided with  three  brakes,  one  upon  the  tender  and  two  upon 
the  carriages. 

Inquiries  suggested  by  this  and  other  similar  accidents, 
induced  the  Board  of  Trade  to  propose  a  rule  to  be  observed 
by  railway  companies,  that  a  brake  should  be  attached  to 
every  fourth  carriage. 

A  similar  rule  was  imposed  by  the  French  government,  in 
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February,  1848,  on  the  trains  working  on  the  railways  of 
that  country. 

Sincc^  however,  the  brake  power  necessary  to  stop  a  train 
is  iDcrea«ed  in  so  large  a  ratio  with  the  ^peed,  a  still  greater 
number  of  brakes  would  be  necessary  with  a  fast  train,  such 
as  the  eipresa  trains,  each  carriage  of  wliich  ought  to  be 
provided  with  an  independent  brake  and  brakesman.  Tkia 
would  certainly  cause  a  coQBiderable  increase  in  tbe  working 
expenses  of  tlie  faster  class  of  trains,  but  the  public  safely  is 
a  matter  of  loo  great  importance  to  be  postponed  to  consider- 
ations of  this  kind. 

In  attempting  to  avoid  one  source  of  danger  another  is 
often  produced.  When  an  obstacle  is  seen  on  the  rails  before 
a  train  moving  with  great  speed,  all  means  must  of  coune 
be  used  to  bring  the  train  suddenly  to  rest.  But  if  tbis  be 
not  done  with  great  caution  and  skill,  danger  may  be  pro- 
duced even  more  serious  than  that  from  which  it  is  attempted 
to  escape.  The  means  of  stopping  a  train  are,  tbe  brake  on 
the  tender,  the  brakes  on  the  vehicles  composing  it,  and,  m 
fine,  reversing  the  action  of  the  engine.  This  process  con- 
sists in  so  changing  the  motion  of  the  slides,  that  the  steam 
shall  obstruct  instead  of  accelerating  the  pistons.  In  this 
way  the  whole  force  of  the  steam  is  suddenly  made  to  resist 
the  progressive  motion  of  the  engine. 

This  is  a  dangerous  process.  The  progress  of  the  engine  is 
arrested  by  an  agent  which  does  not  act  on  the  vehicles  which 
follow  it.  Tiiey  are  consequently  urged  against  the  engine 
and  against  each  other  with  all  the  force  of  which  the  engine 
is  deprived  by  the  back  action  of  the  steam.  The  effect  is 
nearly  the  same  as  if  an  engine  acting  behind  the  train  sud- 
denly pushed  the  train  against  the  engine  in  front.  The 
effect  of  this  is  an  obvious  tendency  to  drive  the  intermediate 
carriages  off  the  rails  by  doubling  up  the  train. 

Before  reversing  the  engine,  or  even  applying  the  brake 
to  the  tender,  it  is  therefore  always  advisable  to  warn  the 
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brakesmen  to  applj  the  brakes  to  the  vehicles  composing  the 
train.  This  being  done,  and  the  brake  being  then  applied  to 
the  tender,  there  is  less  danger  in  reversing  the  steam  on  the 
engine. 

But  it  unfortnnatelj  happens  that  in  the  emergencies  in 
which  these  extreme  measures  are  demanded,  there  is  rarelj 
time  to  observe  these  precautions.  The  prudence  of  provid- 
ing a  signal  on  the  tender  which  shall  be  within  view  of  the 
brakesmen,  and  seats  for  the  latter  from  which  they  can 
always  see  such  signal,  is  so  obvious  that  it  need  not  here 
be  enlarged  on. 

We  must  not  dismiss  this  subject  without  noticing  the 
ingenious  application  of  detonating  substances,  now  called 
f(^  signals. 

These  are  detonating  balls,  which  on  being  crushed  explode 
with  the  report  of  a  pistol.  When  a  train  is  stopped  on  the 
line  bj  an  accident,  or  in  general  when  an  obstacle  is  found 
upon  the  railway  from  any  unexpected  cause,  and  which 
cannot  be  immediately  removed,  if  there  be  a  fog  at  the  time, 
or  any  other  cause  which  may  prevent  the  driver  of  a  follow- 
ing train  from  seeing  the  obstacle,  the  guard  or  policeman 
runs  back  along  the  line  and  places  these  balls  on  the  rails 
at  certain  distances,  so  that  when  a  train  approaches  it  causes 
them  successively  to  explode  in  rolling  over  them,  and  the 
driver  thus  receives  warning  to  stop. 

The  evil  consequences  resulting  from  collision  are  fre- 
quently aggravated  by  the  manner  in  which  the  carriages 
or  waggons  composing  the  trains  are  connected  with  or 
adapted  to  each  other.  The  mode  of  connecting  the  succes- 
sive carriages  forming  a  train  is  as  follows.  From  the  end  of 
the  frame  supporting  each  carriage  project  two  strong  iron 
rods,  which  rest  against  spiral  springs,  and  which  are  ter- 
minated by  circular  cushions  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  called 
buffers.  When  two  successive  coaches  are  brought  into 
contact,  these  buffers  ought  to  meet  each  other  so  that  their 
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oentres  should  coincide.  This  requiree  that  the  buffers  of  all 
the  cuTuges  should  Lave  the  same  gauge,  that  is  to  aaj,  that 
there  shciuld  be  the  same  distance  between  their  centres; 
and,  secondly,  that  thej  should  he  at  the  same  height  shore 
the  rails.  If  this  he  not  the  case,  a  collision  would  have  the 
effect  of  causing  one  carriage  to  push  the  other  either  aside  or 
upwards,  as  the  case  might  be;  aside  if  the  centre  of  the  buffer 
deviated  horizontally,  and  upwards  if  it  deviated  rerticaliy. 

In  any  case  there  would  be  a  tendency  of  the  coaches  to 
throw  each  other  off  the  rails. 

The  successive  coaches  forming  a  train  were  originally 
held  togt^ther  by  a  chain,  which  was  necessarily  always  a 
little  slack,  so  that  when  the  power  of  the  engine  was 
driving  the  train,  the  buffers  were  not  in  close  contact,  and 
whenevei*  the  train  stopped,  or  even  slackened  its  speed,  the 
hinder  carriages  ran  against  the  foremost  ones  with  a  col- 
liuoo,  the  furce  of  which  was  proportional  to  the  difference 
of  their  speeds. 

This  mode  of  connection  was  replaced  by  a  cotipling 
screw,  by  means  of  which  the  carriages  are  drawn  together, 
so  that  the  buffers  are  pressed  into  close  contact,  and  their 
springs  a  little  compressed. 

In  this  manner  the  train  is  formed  into  one  complete 
column,  and  the  change  of  speed  to  which  it  is  subject  does 
not  produce  the  partial  collision  just  mentioned. 

One  of  the  means,  therefore,  of  diminishing  the  chances  of 
injuries  resulting  from  collision  is  to  provide  agsinat  the 
occurrence  of  eccentric  buffers,  and  to  ensure  the  proper 
coupling  of  the  trains. 

Although,  in  most  cases  of  derailment*,  it  ia  the  engine 

*  I  hsTc  adopted  this  word  ftom  the  French:  it  expreaaea  an  eSect 
vbich  ii  to  often  nrctssatj  to  mention,  but  for  whLch  <re  hat*  nM  jtt 
hadany  lenn  in  out  nilwaj  aomenclature.  By  dirallbmaU  ia  meant  tbe 
euapeof  the  wheels  of  the  engine  or  carriage  from  the  rails;  and  thevcA 
to  dtnul  oi  la  ht  dirailed  maj  be  lued  in  a  ootresponding  fensc 
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which  escapes  from  the  rails,  yet  it  occasionally  happens 
that,  while  the  engine  maintains  its  position,  one  or  more 
of  the  carriages  forming  the  train  escape. 

This  happens  frequently  when  an  axle  or  wheel  hreaks, 
bat  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  defect  of  the  rail  throws  a 
carriage  off  after  the  engine  and  preceding  carriages  have 
passed  over  it 

On  the  16th  September,  1847,  on  the  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  Railway,  the  last  carriage  of  the  express  train, 
having  two  passengers  in  it,  was  derailed,  the  other  car- 
riages being  undisturbed,  and  was  dragged  a  considerable 
distance  before  the  engine-driver  was  made  aware  of  the 
accident.    The  two  passengers  it  contained  were  killed. 

This  accident  was  ascribed  to  a  defect  in  the  rails.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  weight  of  the  engine  being  too  great  for 
the  strength  of  the  road,  it  had  deranged  the  rails  in  passing 
over  them,  and  that  the  succeeding  carriages  increasing  the 
injur}'-,  the  displacement  only  became  great  enough  to 
derail  the  wheels  on  the  arrival  of  the  last  coach  at  the 
point. 

This  and  some  other  accidents  have  suggested  to  the 
railway  authorities  the  expediency  of  adopting  some  method 
by  which  a  communication  can  be  made  between  the  several 
carriages  forming  the  train  and  the  engine-driver.  If,  in 
the  above  instance,  the  engine-driver  had  been  made  aware 
of  the  accident  at  the  moment  of  the  derailment,  it  is  pro- 
bable such  fatal  results  might  not  have  o6curred. 

A  case  will  be  mentioned  hereafter,  in  which  a  private 
carriage  caught  fire  by  a  cinder  projected  from  the  funnel 
of  the  engine  falling  on  its  roof.  The  carriage  continued 
to  bum  until  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  the  next  station,  the 
engine-driver  and  conductor  being  ignorant  of  the  accident. 

Previously  to  this,  the  necessity  of  some  means  of  watching 
a  train,  and  of  notifying  promptly  to  the  engine-driver 
the  occurrence  of  any  accident,  had  attracted  the  attention 
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of  the  government  commissioners,  and  Ihej  eooanlted  hum  i 
of  the  principal  railway  companies  on  the  most  deainUe'i 
means  of  remedying  tbe  evil.  | 

The  Great  Western  Company  proposed  to  fix  at  the  btA   . 
of  the  lender  a  seat  for  a  conductor,  in  a  Buffidently  high 
position  to  see  along  the  roofs  of  the  carriitges,  so  as  to  have 
a  perfect  view  of  the  entire  side  length  of  the  train,  and  ■ 
means  of  passing  from  side  to  side  of  the  tender,  so  as  to 
get  a  view  of  each  side  of  the  train.     Such  a  conductor, 
from  his  prosiinity  to  the  engine,  could  immediately  com-    i 
municate  with  the  driver,  and  each  guard  upon  the  coaches 
of  the  train  could  communicate  with  such   conductor  by    i 
signals. 

The  NortU-Western  Company  proposed  that  the  under     ' 
guard  should  always  stand  in  his  van  next  to  the  engine,     I 
with  his  face  to  the  train,  so  as  to  obserre  any  signal  of    I 
distress,  irregularity,  or  di'rangement  among   the   earriaces 
which  the  chief  guard,  stationed  at  the  rear  of  the  train, 
might  make.     A  communication  between  the  under  guanl 
and   the   engineman  was  only  necessary  to  complete  this 
arrangement,    and   the    company  accordingly  ordered   that 
means  should  be  provided  by  which  the  under  guard  should 
be  enabled  at  pleasure  to  open  the  whistle  of  the  engine. 

The  late  Colonel  Brandreth  had  interviews  with  some  of 
the  most  eminent  railway  engineers,  with  a  view  to  obtain 
some  additional  protection  for  the  travelling  public,  by  con- 
triving a  method,  not  only  for  securing  the  constant  watching 
of  the  trains  while  on  their  journey,  but  also  to  provide  the 
passengers  with  means,  in  ease  of  accident  or  sudden  illness, 
of  communicating  with  a  guard,  and  of  enabling  the  guard 
to  communicate  with  the  engine  man,  for  the  purpose,  when 
necessary,  of  stopping  the  train. 

There  could  be  no  difficulty  in  providing  means  by  which 
any  passenger  could  at  his  pleasure  sound  the  whistle  of 
the  engine,  so  as  to  give  the  engine-driver  notice  to  stop ; 
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but  the  government  commissioners  considered  that  it  would 
be  objectionable  to  give  a  passenger  a  power  to  stop  the 
train  at  willy  though  it  was  admitted  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely desirable  to  establish  a  practicable  and  sure  com- 
munication between  the  passengers  in  each  coach  with  a 
guard,  and  to  provide  the  latter  with  means  of  communi- 
cating with  the  engine-driver.  This  subject  is  still  under 
consideration  of  the  commissioners  and  the  companies. 

While  noticing  the  subject  of  railway  accidents  arising 
from  causes  bejond  the  control  of  the  passengers,  or  those 
who  have  the  management  of  the  trains,  it  would  be  an 
injustice  to  a  most  meritorious  and  generally  intelligent  class 
of  persons  not  to  acknowledge  the  zeal,  courage,  skill,  and 
good  conduct  of  the  engine-drivers,  conductors,  and  stokers, 
as  a  body.  All  who  have  had  opportunities  of  experience  in 
railway  transport  will  feel  the  justice  of  such  a  tribute  in 
the  exact  proportion  of  the  extent  of  their  experience.  In* 
numerable  instances  might  be  offered  of  admirable  judgment 
and  presence  of  mind  exhibited  by  this  class  of  men  in  the 
emergencies  which  arise  in  railway  travelling. 

An  incident  which  occurred  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead 
Railway  may  be  mentioned  as  one  among  numbers  in  attes- 
tation of  this,  and  in  which,  although  the  promptness  and 
presence  of  mind  of  the  engineer  were  not  successful  in 
effecting  the  safety  of  the  passengers,  they  were  not  the  less 
admirable. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1847,  a  fatal  accident  occurred  to  a 
train  in  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  river  Dee.  The  train 
consisted  of  the  engine  and  tender,  weighing  30  tons,  fol- 
lowed by  three  passenger  carriages,  a  luggage  van,  and 
another  passenger  carriage,  containing  in  all  25  passengers, 
the  gross  weight  of  the  train  being  60  tons. 

The  train  proceeded  safely  over  the  first  and  second 
arches,  and  the  engine  reached  the  middle  of  the  third  arch 
to  a  point  about  50  feet  from  the  abutments  of  the  bridge. 
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At  that  point  the  engine-driver  felt  Iho  railway 
niider  him.  With  admirable  promptitude  he 
opened  the  etcam  valve  to  the  fullest  ext«iit  of  its  po«K 
giving  to  the  truin  a  sudden  pull,  eo  as  to  endeavour  to  dor 
the  bridge  before  the  cataBtrophe,  of  the  imnuiience  of  wbiA 
he  was  instantly  conscious,  ehould  occur. 

His  purpose  was  but  partially  successful.  The  engine 
cleared  the  bridge  as  the  railway  sunk  under  it,  tmd  di«gged 
the  tender  with  it.  The  fireman,  who  was  upon  the  leoden 
was  thrown  off  upon  the  side  of  the  railway  beyond  the  end 
of  the  bridge,  and  killed.  The  passenger  coaches  had  nol 
cleared  the  bridge  when  it  sunk  under  them,  and  thdr 
connection  with  the  tender  was  broken.  The  carriages  wliioli 
had  the  passengers  were  precipitated  into  the  river  frtaa 
a  height  of  36  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  depth 
of  which  Wii.^  10  feet. 

It  appeared  afterwards  that  the  tender  in  following  the 
engine  had  been  derailed,  and  was  dragged  along,  rubbing 
hard  against  the  parapet  wall  at  the  end  of  the  bridge.  It 
was  left  standing  apart  at  50  feet  from  the  water's  edge  and 
3  feet  ofi"  the  rails,  the  engine  having  broken  away  from  it, 
and  proceeded  with  the  driver,  the  only  individual  who  es- 
caped, to  the  adjacent  station. 

Having  investigated  the  circumstances  which  produce  thil 
classof  accidents  against  which  the  sufierer  cannot  effectually 
protect  himself  by  measures  of  precaution,  it  remains  now 
to  notice  those  which  arise  from  imprudence,  or  from  the 
want  of  that  vigilance  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  traveller, 
which  the  very  nature  of  rulway  transport  renders  ne- 
cessary. 

The  railway  commissioners  publish  periodically  reports  of 
all  accidents  attended  with  personal  injury  which  take  place 
on  railways.  The  most  certain  method  of  ascertaining  the 
r  in  which  imprudence  or  negligence  operates  in  the 
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iction  of  these  disasters,  will  be  to  take  from  the  reports 
accidents  which  have  occurred  to  passengers,  and  to 

fj  them  according  to  their  causes.  I  have  accordingly 
indiscriminately  a  hundred  such  occurrences,  and  have 

fied  them  in  the  following  table :  — 


.LYSIS  of  100  Accidents  produced  by  Imprudence  of  Passengers. 


Caoaei. 


ng  or  standing  in  improper  place^  attitude, 
position       ...... 

ing  out  of  carriage  while  train  in  motion 
ing  into  carriage  while  train  in  motion    - 
ping  out  to   recover  hat  blown  off  or 
reel  dropped  ..... 

sing  the  railway  incautiously  -        .         . 
ing  out  on  wrong  side    .... 

ling  an  article  into  a  train  in  motion 


Reiulti. 


KUled. 


17 
17 
10 

8 

11 

S 

1 


67 


Ii^tirdd. 


11 
7 
6 

5 
1 
S 
0 


33 


Total. 


28 
24 
16 

13 

12 

6 

1 


100 


Sect.  III. — Precautions  against  Accidents, 

»m  what  has  been  stated  and  explained  it  will  be  evi- 
;hat  of  all  the  means  of  locomotion  which  human  inven- 
las  as  yet  devised,  railway  travelling  is  the  safest  in  an 
t  infinite  degree.  Indeed,  the  risk  to  life  and  limb, 
reduced  to  a  numerical  statement,  seems  to  be  evanes- 
Nevertheless  the  apprehension  of  danger  in  this 
of  travelling  entertained  by  timid  persons,  and  even  by 
who  scarcely  merit  that  appellation,  is  not  inconsider- 


;s  may  arise  partly  from  the  circumstance  of  the  public 
iiDg  generally  aware  of  the  smallness  of  the  amount  of 
inger  which  has  been  here  described,  but  in  a  greater 
3  from  the  terrific  results  of  some  of  the  rare  accidents 
have  occurred. 
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In  the  modes  of  travelling  used  before  the  prevaleoee  uf 
railways,  accidents  to  life  and  limb  were  Trequent,  but  ia 
general  ihe^  were  individually  so  unimportant  ks  not  U 
attract  Dotice,  or  to  find  a  place  ia  the  public  journals.  In 
the  case  of  railways,  however,  where  large  nambet^  «* 
carried  in  the  same  train,  and  Bimultancously  ezpo«ed  lo 
danger,  accidents,  though  more  rare,  ore  sometimes  attended 
with  appalling  rt^sults.  Much  notice  is  therefore  drairn  to 
them.  Tliey  are  commented  on  in  the  jouroals,  and  public 
alarm  is  excited. 

Notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  the  ainouat  of  ri^  jtl, 
as  in  many  cases  the  danger  of  accident  beyond  the  contnl 
of  the  passenger  may  be  diminished  by  the  adoption  of  proper 
precautions,  and  in  all  cases  the  causes  of  danger  arising  from 
his  own  ignorance  or  neglect  may  be  wholly  removed,  it  may 
be  beneficial  to  give  in  a  succinct  form  short  ruleSi,  by  the 
observance  of  which  the  traveller  will  render  still  less  ibc 
amount  of  that  risk  already  so  small. 

With  this  view  1  have  put  together  the  foUowing  series  of 
plain  intelligible  rules,  founded  partly  upon  rather  a  larg« 
personal  experience  in  railway  travelling  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  where  this  species  of  locomotion  has  been  adopted ; 
and  in  order  to  render  these  rules  the  less  arbitrary,  and 
illustrate  the  utility  of  their  observance,  I  have  annexed  to 
each  of  them  examples  of  the  injurious  consequences  resulting 
from  their  neglect,  such  examples  being  accompanied  by  the 
date,  time,  and  place  of  their  occurrence. 
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PLAIN  RULES 


FOB 


RAILWAY    TRAVELLERS. 


RULE  I. 

NEYEB    ATTEMPT    TO    GET     OUT    OP    A    RAILWAY    CARRIAGE 
WHILE  IT  IS  MOVING,   NO  MATTER  HOW  SLOWLY. 


Illustration. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  railway  locomotion  that  the  speed, 
when  not  very  rapid,  always  appears  to  the  unpractised 
passenger  much  less  than  it  is.  A  railway  train  moving  at 
the  rate  of  a  fast  stage-coach  seems  to  go  scarcely  as  fast  as 
a  person  might  walk.  To  this  circumstance  (which  is  ex- 
plained by  the  extreme  smoothness  of  the  motion)  is  to  be 
ascribed  the  great  frequency  of  accidents  arising  from  pas- 
sengers attempting  to  descend  from  trains  while  still  in 
motion.  This  is  the  most  common  cause  of  that  class  of 
accidents  on  railways,  which  are  owing  to  want  of  due  caution 
on  the  part  of  the  passenger.  I  have  witnessed  many  acci- 
dents of  this  class,  and  the  reports  of  the  Railway  Board 
abound  with  them. 


Examples. 


Dublin  and  Drogheda  - 


Grand  Jonctioo    - 


July  4.  1844. 
July  25. 1844. 


Jumping  out  before  the  train  stopped, 
fell  with  hii  hand  on  the  rail,  over 
which  the  carriage-wheels  passed. 

Jumping  out  while  in  motion,  broke  his 
leg. 
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ug.SG.  IM(.     Jumplnc  oabWbrc  iMd  ^m 


<UM|n.<:>niktrk,iIldCiiit-     Oct.  30.  IMt.      Ulltu.  Iniunj. 
Mon^oton         .       .       -    Aug.iJ.IMA.     Mils,  tirok*  Ui  ■•«. 


D1IU.  m 


.  Aprils,  IMT.  DillD.  Iqcnu 

.  Ftta.1.1H7.  UUo.kllli>d. 

.  Feb.  IMiHfi.  Dlua.dlUD. 

I  Feb.  I*.  1M&.  DiHo.  Intuttd. 


NEVER  ATTEMPT  TO  GET  INTO  A  KAILWAT  CABRIAQK  ffl 
IT  IS  IN  MOTION,  NO  MATTER  HOW  SLOW  THE  MOTl 
HAT  SEEK  TO  BE. 


Examples. 


LoKhw  ind  Bluckirill 

Jul)-  13. 

MS. 

*i!™.ulMd?  *k'ii' 

April  17 

Dlllo,  dlllo. 

M»caillB  and  Berwick  (in. 

F.b.  U. 

eluding      NbhcuIIo      nud 

Bnrlb  Shield.!- 

Sew.  IT 

nilto.irni  broken. 

June  M. 

IMS. 

>i»o.  mm  cTuilied. 

JulF  IB. 

Dl.io.km«l. 

Frt).g. 

>l,l„,brok.bl.lcB. 

Mircht 

ISM 

IKSC"™'- 

Au,.l. 

1144. 

Soutli.Weilcni      -        .        . 

Noi.  a. 

HWUnd""       '.      ™       '.        '. 

April  M 

IHM 

>,llo,bIc.k,U.l,g 

Feb.  E.  1 

>l<tn,  killed. 

IMG. 

lilt!.,  dillo. 

DSblinMdKinftrowo'       - 

1IU„.  Injured. 

MiJlG- 

m.l.' 

DHlo,  dilto. 

LoiIi™'Lid"Brlgl>Um"       ■ 

Juir  IS. 

Mf.. 

Dlllo.  killed. 

JulJ  IS, 

IHIO.  dlnn. 

EEBiS"'"-- 

Noi.  so. 

MJ. 

»*Sf 
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RULE  in. 

NEVER  SIT  IN  ANT  X7NU8UAL  PLACE  OB  POSTURE. 

lUustratian. 

some  lines  of  railway  seats  are  provided  on  the  roofs 
e  carriages.  These  are  to  be  avoided.  Those  who 
7  them  sometimes  inadvertently  stand  up,  and  when 
ain  passes  under  a  bridge  they  are  struck  by  the  arch, 
is  and  brakesmen  whose  duty  brings  them  to  these  posi- 

and  who  are  disciplined  to  exercise  caution,  are  never- 
s  frequent  sufferers  from  this. 

JExamples. 

tie  and  Carlisle         -    Sept.  2. 1846.     Sitting  on  top,  stood  up  as  the  train  was 

approaching  an  arcliway,  was  struck 
by  it.    Killed, 

Iter  and  Sheffield      -    March  5.  IM7.    Struck  by  a  bridge.    Killed. 

Jnion         -       -       -    Jan.  (>.  1847.        Ditto,  ditto. 

:astem       ...    Jan.  .10.  1846.      Ditto,  ditto. 

md  Birmingham       -    July  11.  1H46.      Ditto,  ditto. 

r  and  Arr  -       -       -    May  16.  1844.      Ditto,  ditto. 

ster  and  Birmingham    May  31.  1844.     Ditto,  injured. 

Illustration. 

isengers  should  beware  of  leaning  out  of  the  carriage 
»w,  or  of  putting  out  their  arm,  or  if  a  second-class 
ge,  as  sometimes  happens,  has  no  door,  they  should  take 
lot  to  put  out  their  leg. 

Uxamples. 

ondWyre        -       •    April  18. 1844.    Leaning  out  ofcarrlage,  struck  by  signal 

board.    Wounded. 
Iter,  Bolton,  and  Bury    July  26. 1846.     Leaning  out  of  second-class  carriage, 

strucK  by  iron  column  supporting  a 

bridge.    Killed. 
Fcmction    ...    July  20. 1846.     Sitting  improperly  upon  the  sfato  nil, 

felloflr.   billed. 
1  Selby     ...    April  17.  1846.    Fell  olT,  while  reaching  orer  to  get  hit 

coat.    Arm  broken, 
-gh  and  Glasgow       -    June  9. 1847.      Climbing  Arom  one  compartment  of  a 

carriage  to  another,  fell    Killed. 
Iter  and  Leeds  •       •    Sept.  1. 1846.     Attempting  to  get  over  the  side  of  th« 

carriage,  instead  of  by  the  doorway. 

Leg  broken. 
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BoiWa  ud  Widcbridgi 

Aag.s,IH4. 

":3r'K-'s:.''?iS^:^"-*'' 

momi      -     ■     ■ 

Juljl6.  IMS. 

on  lGr»t,  IhrowB^trfr,  bM^  UU 

U™fp«il«idMuich«l« 

June  IM»«. 

^rtliil'lr^h'"  ^"i^""* 

Aii«.  s.  liw.. 

ruiiairuKbufli_of<i..gg»..  iiooii 

P™UB10dW-,rc         - 

*«t- *-!*". 

FrII  from  Um  roDI-tiBud  oT  1  nrtiip 

TnkudNDnta  Midluid 

N».  f.  IMS 

Not.  K.  IM&. 

Euun  C<H[,il«  .       . 

MKdll.  IW5 

to  mrtoo.    faJoTMl. 

atuAtOD  UHl  n<irlln«UM 

A(irll  H.  IMS- 

Ituck  bi  ■  bFUiE.  on  At  ihiL  iEm 

Dimd«™JP«U, 

Jul7  M.  IMT, 

North-WaHeiD     -      - 

Dk.  «.  (M7. 

rnmuep  of  InulBr  stUT  iKc  >iA  ^ 
' ;«  upon  ««  of  CM^Uf  bBf"  *^ 

Ne>aitla  md  Carliilo 

AU|.  H  IMT. 

June  IS.  IMS. 

'M\nt  no  tnp,  cXHUnn  to  grbn.  Mi 
fnc<>iitKI«llb>biiiR.    KilM 

South  SUIRii^.lilfe      - 

Julj  ».  IBIS. 

triffii^  k|  md  faHd.       ' 

yarku.dN<.r<hMldlu.d 

Aug,  M.  IS«. 

r.?.;-^LS-r.?.ra3B 

RULE  IV. 

[T  IS  AN  EXCELtENT  GENERAL  MAXIM  m  RAILWAY  TRi- 
VEU.ING  TO  REMAIN  IN  YOUR  PLACE  WITHOUT  GOING  OCT 
AT  ALL  UNTIL  YOP  ARRIVE  AT  YOCR  DESTINATION.  WHES 
THIS   CANNOT   BE   DONE,    GO  OnT   AS  SELDOU  AS  POSSIBLE. 


A     RAILWAY 


All 


Illustration. 
vho  are  accustomed  to  railwaj  travelling  know  that 


the  English  railways  in  general  consist  of  two  lines  of  rails, 
one  commonl}'  called  the  up  line,  and  the  other  the  dotcn  fine. 
The  rule  of  the  road  is  the  same  as  on  common  roads.  The 
trains  always  keep  the  line  of  rails  on  the  left  of  the  engine- 
driver  as  be  looks  forward.   The  consequence  of  this  is,  tb>t 
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trains  moving  in  opposite  directions  are  never  on  the  same 
Hne,  and  between  these  there  can  never  be  a  collision. 

Tlie  doors  of  the  carriages  which  are  on  jour  right  as  jou 
lodk  towards  the  engine  open  upon  the  space  in  the  middle 
of  the  railway  between  the  two  lines  of  rails.  The  pas- 
senger should  never  attempt  to  leave  the  carriage  bj  these 
doors ;  if  he  do,  he  is  liable  to  be  struck  down  or  run  over 
by  trains  passing  on  the  adjacent  line  of  rails.  If  he  leave 
the  carriage  by  the  left-hand  door,  he  descends  on  the  side 
of  the  railway  out  of  danger. 

On  quitting  a  train  under  such  circumstances,  immediately 
retire  to  the  distance  of  several  feet  from  the  edge  of  the 
line^  so  as  to  avoid  being  struck  by  the  steps  or  other  pro- 
jecting parts  of  carriages  passing. 


Example. 


North-Western     - 


8oiitb.Eafttern 
lfancb««ter  mdXeedt 
Soutb-Eafttera 
Ditto 


-    Jan.  12. 1847. 


June  6. 1948. 
Jan.  23.  184.%. 
June  6. 1848. 
Dec.  25.  1848. 


Got  out  of  the  train  on  the  wrong  side, 
was  run  orer  br  another  train  which 
was  passing  at  tne  time.    Killed. 

Ditto,  leg  broken. 

Ditto,  injured. 

Ditto,  leg  broken. 

Ditto,  killed. 


RULE  VL 

NEVEB  PASS  FROM  ONE  SIDE  OF  THE  RAILWAY  TO  THE  OTHER, 
EXCEPT  WHEN  IT  IS  INDISPENSABLY  NECESSARY  TO  DO 
SO,   AND  THEN  NOT  WITHOUT   THE  UTMOST   PRECAUTION. 

IllustrcUion. 

Care  should  be  taken  before  crossing  the  line  to  look  both 
ways,  to  see  that  no  train  is  approaching.  The  risk  is  not 
merely  that  of  a  train  coming  upon  you  before  you  can  pass 
to  the  other  side.  You  slip  or  trip,  or  otherwise  accidentally 
fall,  and  a  train  may  be  upon  you  before  you  can  raise  your- 
self and  get  out  of  its  way. 

Precaution  in  this  case  is  especially  necessary  at  a  point 
where  the  line  is  curved,  and  where  you  cannot  command  a 
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Tiew  to  tnj  conriderabic  diBta.nce.  It  is  true  that  the  dm 
of  the  train  generally  givei  notice  of  ita  approach,  bat  tl 
cannot  alwaj's  be  depended  on,  as  the  wind  sometimes  to- 
ders  it  inaudible. 

In  crosdng  a  railway  at  a  place  where  there  are  adingi 
and  numeroDs  poiots  (which  ia  always  the  case  at  and  not 
sUtions),  the  feet  are  liable  to  be  caught  between  the  r*ilf 
and  points,  and  in  such  cases  it  has  happened  very  freqnenllj 
that  the  pereiin  thus  impeded  is  run  over  by  a  train  befoif 
he  is  able  to  (liacngage  himself. 

Passengers  ^^■iliting  at  stations  for  the  arrival  of  &  tnin. 
or  having  dvseended  from  a  train  which  has  stopped  ud 
waiting  to  remount,  stand  in  need  of  the  greatest  caatioD. 
The  refreshment -room  is  sometimes  on  the  aide  of  the  road, 
opposite  to  thut  on  which  the  train  stops,  in  which  case  it 
can  only  be  arrived  at  by  crossing  the  line. 


BI)dliod 


£;xampla,. 


er  ond  Lwdt  -       -    Feb.  27.  IB4T.     Atlemptm  to  cnu  In  rranl 


Id  Brighton  -       -    Juiis<9.  1«4G.     Waiting  for  i  ttain.  vu  craiinf  t)i 


mlwp  (HI  the  fdg«  of  Iha  plittaiB, 
■ml  wiu  tiruclL  b5  m  pBK^g  gogdi 

Yoit  ud  Nenulle     -       .    March  M.  1S4T.  Fool  «ughl  In  the  pcrinU.  Bhkh  IhU 


L-'.H 
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lUfutraHon, 

It  frequently  happens  that  while  the  attention  of  a  person 
crossing  a  line  is  directed  to  a  train  approaching  from  one 
direction  which  he  thinks  there  is  time  to  avoid,  he  is  run 
over  by  a  train,  from  which  his  attention  has  been  with- 
drawn, coming  from  the  opposite  direction. 


Caledonian  (Olaagow,  Garn. 
kirk,  and  Coatbridge  line). 

North  Union        .       .       . 
I«eeda  and  Think 
Manchester  and  Leedi  - 
Eaftt  Lancaster     •       -       - 
Midland        .       .       .       . 


North.  Western     - 


Examples. 


March  1ft.  1847.  Run  orer  by  a  train  while  hit  attention 
was  directed  to  another  train  coming 
from  the  opposite  direction.    Killed. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Two  ditto,  ditto. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Having  Irft  the  train,  attempted  to  cross 

the  fine,  and  was  crashed  bjr  the  step 

of  the  break-Tan  against  the  platform. 

Killed. 

-    Sept.  II .  184ft.    Attempting  to  cross  the  line  In  front  of 

a^  approaching  tndn,  although  warned 
not  to  do  so,  was  killed. 


Oct.  3. 1846. 
Feb  14.1848. 
Oct.  ».  1846. 
Oct.  19.  1846. 
Dec.  30. 1847. 


RULE  vn. 

EXPRESS- TRAINS  ARE  ATTENDED  WITH  MORE  DANGER  THAN 
ORDINARY  TRAINS.  THOSE  WHO  DESIRE  THE  GREATEST 
DEGREE  OF  SECURITY  SHOULD  USE  THEM  ONLY  WHEN 
GREAT  SPEED  IS  REQUIRED. 

lllttstration. 

The  principal  source  of  danger  for  express-trains  arises 
not  so  much  from  their  extreme  speed  as  from  their  rate  of 
progress  being  different  from  that  of  the  general  traffic  of 
the  line.  If  all  trains  without  exception  moved  with  exactly 
the  same  speed,  no  collision  by  one  overtaking  another  could 
occur.  The  more  they  depart  from  this  uniformity  the  more 
likely  are  collisions.  Now  the  speed  of  express-trains  is 
both  exceptional  and  extreme.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  excep- 
tional, they  are  likely  to  overtake  the  slower  and  regular 
trains,  if  these  be  retarded  even  in  the  least  degree  by  any 
accidental  cause;  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  extreme,  they  are 

Q  2 
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more  difficult  to  be  stopped  in  time  to  prevent  a  coIli^ioD  ia 
■nch  a  contingencj.  If  a  collieion  occur,  the  effects  tn 
diBastrona,  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  relative  speed  of  the 
tnina,  one  of  which  overtakes  the  other.  The  momentom 
of  the  shock,  other  things  being  the  same,  will  be  propor- 
tional  to  the  excess  of  the  speed  of  the  faster  over  that  of 
the  slower  train. 

The  probability  of  a  collision  will  also  be  increased  in  tt« 
BUDO  ratia 

To  work  express-trains  with  safety,  an  silditional  line  of 
rails  should  be  laid  down  and  appropriated  to  them. 

Their  Quniber  per  day  being  necessarily  small,  and  the 
duration  of  their  trips  short,  the  same  line  of  raiU  might. 
without  incoDTenience  or  danger,  serve  for  the  traffic  in  botii 
directions  as  on  single  lines  of  railway. 

£xainplcfl. 


Briitol  iDd  Binnlngham  .  MMjffl.  IMS.  Enpn'-il'l"!,  ilok»r,  and  iiurd  knied. 
•nJ  iirQ  putmgFri  iltghU;  iDJund. 
Ip  R!ni«qii«nH  of  the  train  ^rUmf  of 

Great' WettcTD      ...    Hay  |o.  1S4S.     Sli  puipD^n  killed,  mnd  cblittn  m- 

I^nUfler  uid  Cvlktic  Cnmunj-'l  (I- 
London  B>d  Brlghtm   -        .     Sept.  II.  ISM.    Guard  in jurrd.     Sertni  arritf^'a 

>Ilirtb.WgrteRI  ...  Sept,  3.  1SW.  Eipmi-traln  nn'^  thrrilli  nnr  tbt 
■nd  Colonrl  Balrd.  bolh  if  nbom  dMI 


Not.  II.  IMS      Eipi™^'ii<''n^biW  rballut'nrmc 


Iqliirr   lo  hw  M 
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RULE  VnL 

SPECIAL  TRAINS,  EXGUB8I0N  TBAIKS,  AND  ALL  OTHER  EXCEP- 
TIONAL TRAINS  ON  RAILWAYS  ARE  TO  BE  AVOIDED,  BEING 
MORE  UNSAFE  THAN  THE  ORDINART  AND  REGULAR  TRAINS. 

lUusiraiian. 

There  is  always  more  or  less  danger  of  collision  when  anj 
object  on  a  railway  is  out  of  its  customary  place.  The  engine- 
drivers  of  the  regular  trains  are  always  informed  of  the  course 
of  other  regular  trains,  and,  except  in  cases  of  accidental 
stoppage  or  delay,  they  know  where  they  are  liable  to  be 
encountered.  Special  trains  are  supplied  on  sudden  and 
unforeseen  occasions,  and  although  their  drivers  are  in- 
formed of  the  movement  of  the  regular  trains,  and  may 
therefore  provide  against  collision,  this  information  is  not 
reciprocaL 

Excursion  trains  are  exceptional  but  not  unforeseen,  and 
are  not  therefore  as  unsafe  as  special  trains.  They  are, 
nevertheless,  to  be  avoided  by  those  who  scrupulously  consult 
their  safety.  An  examination  of  the  statistics  of  accidents 
would  conclusively  prove  the  prudence  of  such  a  course. 

Example. 

Maryport  and  Carlisle  •       .    Not.  10. 1846.     Collision  between  a  ipeclal  train  and  a 

coal  train,  in  coniequence  of  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  signal  man  at  the 
Wigton  station,  and  of  the  agent  and 
superintendent  of  locomotives  at  Car. 
lisle,  in  not  informing  the  driver  of 
the  coal-train  that  a  special  train  was 
expected,  and  that  he  was  not  to  start 
until  it  arrived.  Engine-driver  and 
sole  passenger  ioJured. 

lUtistratioth 

The  danger  of  collision  with  special  trains  may  be  di- 
minished by  the  use  of  the  electric  telegraph. 

qS 
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RULE  IX. 

IF  THE  TRAIN  IS  TTHICU  TOU  TRAVEL  MEET  WITH  AN  ACCI- 
DENT, ST  TfmCU  IT  18  STOPPED  AT  A  PART  OF  THE  LIKK, 
OE  AT  A  TIME,  WnERE  SUCB  STOPPAGE  18  NOT  REGULAS, 
IT  IS  IIOHE  ADVISABLE  TO  QUIT  TBE  CARRIAGE  TQAX  TO 
BTAT  IN  IT,  BUT  IN  QUITTINa  IT  REMEMBER  BCLES  I^  T., 
AND  TL 

lUttttratum. 

It  may  be  affirmed  generally  that  there  ia  always  mow  or 
lesa  danger  on  a  railway  when  carriages  or  waggona  are 
found  at  a  place  where,  in  the  regular  working  of  the  line, 
they  ought  not  to  be<  In  such  cases  a  train  following  them, 
not  expecting  to  find  them  there,  is  likely  to  run  upon  them 
and  produce  a  collision.  I  have  peraonally  witnessed  more 
than  one  example  of  this,  and  the  reports  of  the  railway  com- 
missioners SQpply  several.  I  should  therefore  recommend 
the  above  rule  for  general  observance;  but  in  leaving  the 
train  passengers  should  beware  of  crossing  the  line,  or  stand- 
ing on  it,  or  of  getting  out  of  the  carriages  at  the  wrong 
side. 

Examples. 

•    Jm.  14.  IMS.     The  engliH  of  1  puHDjin  tnlD  hirliic 


mu«.  W)iU«  Uiiu  cnplornl,  t  goott 
Inm  DTVFtoiA  and  no  hito  thv  p*^ 

mu  of  Ifaa  luMita  at  tbt  foodi  inlo. 
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JCMftchflittf  nd  TfWdff  • 


-MMUii4 


llarefa  9. 1847.  Piasengsr  train  stopped  by  broken  axle; 
another  train  belonging  to  the  Man- 
chetter  and  Leeds  Railway  Company, 
DOtwitbatandInf  signals  were  made, 
ran  Into  and  l^iared  the  two  hind- 
most  carriagea. 
Pilot  engine,  sent  after  a  disabled  pas- 
senger train  to  assist  it,  overtook  and 
ran  into  it.    Two  pasaengers  killed. 


-    Oct.  to.  1845. 


BULE  X 

BEWASE  OF  TDELDma  TO  THS  SUDDEN  IMPULSE  TO  SPRING 
FROM  THE  CABBIAGE  TO  BECOYEB  TOUB  HAT  WHICH  HAS 
BLOWN  OFF,  OS  A  PARCEL  DROPPED. 


IttustraHon. 

It  would  appear  tliat  there  is  an  instinctiye  impulse,  which 
in  some  individuals  is  almost  irresistible,  to  leap  from  a  train 
to  recover  their  hats  when  blown  off  or  accidentally  dropped. 
The  reports  of  railway  accidents  supply  numerous  examples 
of  this. 

Examples. 


North  Midland 
Great  Western 


April  1. 1844. 
July  ».  1844. 


Edinburgh  and  Glasgow      -    Dec.  S.  1846. 


Easteni  Counties .      .      • 

North>Westem     •       «       • 

Ditto         .... 


Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
Dublin  umI  Kingstown 

Manchester  *»m^  Ti'Wdi  • 

Korth-Westera     • 

Ditto        ... 


March  4. 1846. 
June  96. 1847. 
May  10. 1847. 
Oct.  16.  1845. 


Feb.  28. 184& 
Dec  10. 1845. 

Jan. ».  1845. 

June  S6. 1847. 

May  10. 1847. 


Barbam  Union 


-    April  12. 1848. 


Passenger  jumped  out  Mtttt  his  hat. 

Arm  broken  by  fall. 
Passenger  jumped  out  of  a  carriage  after 

his  bat  wliile  the  train  was  in  motion. 

Killed. 
Falling  between  carriages  in  motion, 

while  attempting  to  recover  his  cap, 

which  had  been  blown  off  into  the 

next  carriage.    Killed. 
Jumping  out  after  hat,  hip  dislooited. 
Ditto,  iojured. 
Ditto,  killed. 
Struck  by  a  bridoe  while  getting  on  the 

roof  ofone  of  the  carriages  to  recover 

his  hat  which  had  be«i  blown  off. 

Killed. 
Jumping  out  after  his  hat.    figured. 
Jumped  from  a  train  after  a  parcel  which 

had  fallen,    figured. 
Attempting  to  recover  his  hat,  fell  off 

the  train.    Killed. 
Jumping  after  his  hat  fhm  a  train  in 

motion.    Killed. 
Jumping  after  his  hat  from  a  train  in 

motion,  fell  upon  a  block  of  stone, 

and  was  killed  on  the  spot. 
Trespasser  run  over  while  seeing  to 

recover  his  bat,  which  had  been  blown 

across  the  line.    Killed. 


Q  4 


BAILWAT   ECONOMY. 


WBEN  TOD  BTAHT  ON   TOUR  JODRNET,    SELECT,   IF    YOD  CO, 

A  OABBUCE  AT  OR  AS   NEAR  AS  POSSIBLE  TO   THE  CESJSi 

or  THE  T£AIN. 

IllaHralion. 

In  case  of  collision,  the  first  and  the  last  carriages  of  a  bsin 
are  the  most  liiible  to  damnge.  If  the  train  run  into  anotlur, 
the  foremost  carrii^es  suffer.  If  it  be  run  into  by  a  tnin 
overtaking  it,  the  hindmost  carringes  sufiFer.  Almost  07617 
case  of  coUiaion  affords  an  example  illustrating  this  rule. 

In  case  of  the  engine  running  off  the  rails,  the  carriages 
moat  likely  to  suffer  are  the  foremost. 


Examples. 

EuUin  Cnnttn .       .       .    JuljSS.  IMS.      Pilot 


.    Ju1tH.IMS.      a  puKiicrtnln  haling  left  IIi*Ti»- 

UiL  lampi,  a   pilM  engine  wu  Milt 

rcriOat  HHrfuct  of'  ihe'.£f.«,  iM 
nilot  (DglM^  mio  Ihe  trttn  u  Iht 

-    June  14.  ]u;.     An  eiiBln>  biTlDK  iHcn  init  lo  udH  a 


London  ud  Brighton  - 


DO  MOT   ATTEMPT    TO    BAND   AN   ARTICLE    INTO  A  TKAIN  IN 

MOTION. 

Example. 

London  wd  Brighton  -  -  Feb.  li.  tMI.  While  hudlDg  >  buhet  to  the  toad  ol 
a  pmfng  tradn,  had  hit  coal  caught 
bj  DDC  of  the  carrlagea,  aDd  wai 
dngg«l  oodn  (ht  whnli.    KUlad. 
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RULE  xm. 

IF  TOn  TBAYKL  WITH  TOUR  PBIYATE  CABBIAGEy  DO  NOT  SIT  IN 
IT  ON  THE  RAILWAY.  TAKE  TOUR  PLACE  BT  PREFERENCE 
IN  ONE  OF  THE  REGULAR  RAILWAY  CARRIAGES. 

lUusiraHatL 

The  regular  railwaj  carriages  are  safer  in  case  of  accident 
than  a  private  carriage  placed  on  a  truck.  Thej  are  stronger 
and  heavier.  Thej  are  less  liable  to  be  thrown  off  the  rails, 
or  to  be  crushed  or  overthrown  in  case  of  a  collision.  The 
cinders  ejected  from  the  smoke  funnel  of  the  engine  are 
generally  in  a  state  of  vivid  ignition^  and  if  thej  happen  to 
fall  on  any  combustible  object,  are  liable  to  set  fire  to  it 
The  railwaj  carriages  are  constructed  so  as  to  be  secured 
from  such  an  accident,  but  private  carriages  are  not  so^  and, 
moreover,  from  their  greater  elevation  when  placed  on  a 
truck,  are  more  exposed.  Serious  accidents  have  sometimes 
occurred  from  this  cause. 

The  trucks  which  carry  private]  carriages  are  also  often 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  train,  the  least  safe  position. 
(See  Rule  XL) 

Example. 

On  the  Sth  Dec.  1847,  an  accident  happened  to  the  Cocmten  of  Zetland,  while 
traTelling  in  h«r  private  carriage  on  the  Midland  Railway,  of  which  Lady  Zetland 
brr»eir  gave  the  following  narratiTe.  The  accident  occurred  aboat  ft  o'clock  in  the 
alteraoon,  aa  the  train  was  approaching  Rugby  from  Derby,  en  route  to  London,  and  at 
about  six  miles  ttam  Rugby. 

'    **  Aike,  Richmond,  Yorkthire. 

"  On  the  8th  of  December,  I  left  Darlington  br  the  9h.  Km.  train  for  London.  I 
traTcUed  in  my  chariot  with  my  maid.  The  carriage  waa  strapped  on  to  a  truck,  and 
placed  with  its  back  to  the  engine,  about  the  centre  of  the  train,  whidi  was  a  long  one. 
Soon  after  learing  Leicester,  I  thought  1  smelt  something  burning,  and  told  my  maid 
to  look  out  of  the  window  on  her  side  to  see  if  anir  thing  was  on  fire.  She  let  down  the 
window,  and  so  many  lumps  of  red-hot  coal  or  coke  were  showering  down  that  she  put 
it  up  again  immediaiely.  1  still  thought  I  smelt  something  burning ;  she  put  down 
the  window  again,  and  exclaimed  that  the  carriage  was  on  fire.  We  then  put  down  the 
side-windows,  and  waved  our  handkerchiefs,  screaming  *  fire '  as  loud  as  we  could.  No 
one  took  any  notice  of  us.  I  then  pulled  up  the  windows,  least  the  current  of  air 
through  the  carriage  shouU  cause  the  fire  to  bum  more  rapidly  into  the  carriage,  and 
determined  to  sit  in  as  long  as  possible.  After  some  time,  seeing  that  no  assistance  was 
likely  to  be  aflbrded  us,  my  maid  became  terrified,  and  without  telling  me  her  intention, 
opened  the  door,  let  down  the  step,  and  scrambled  out  on  to  the  tmdL  I  followed  her, 
but  baring  unludiily  let  myself  down  towards  the  back  psit  of  the  carriage,  which  was 
on  fire,  was  obliged  to  put  up  the  step  and  close  the  door  at  well  at  I  could  to  enable 

Q  5 
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satopMi  lolbifnnt  pot  of  U»  drrlai"- (VKliHt  fw  (bt  Bre.  uA  whm  u|  mM 
biGHHntlr.  uid  irarlDf  dur  faaadknchlflfL     nr  timjihI  ■■TfTiTfirllrimin  OKiEtmA 

MTTOr,  ud  I  HO  )iu  lit  don  n  tb«  ud(  of  tba  track  nd  gMtm  hw  daatSh 
aBMuW.  lEMBkl  tgldlHilobaUhMmUiveiiiTUt*.  1  Iwwl  nnr  «■  ■  obmC 
tewsHBihudkiTdiM,  and  Hkn  I  lookid  noud  ■(■'■>  V  pMr  buMvhc^ 
Tb*  tnia  vnl  OB.  lb*  lk*er  cannBtnenHlnt,  ul  (biriBrblo*la(ltlaiMf*H 
Ann  UpuHBtH')  enpt  •loni  tlia  ledxcot  tb*  nllnj cvrtifH,  1114  cub* MM* 
MBONiblB  (o  tha  Eiuiit  oanhieh  1  iMod.lHiI  II  wu  ImpoMble  Ait  bin  to  bdp^ 
Alliil  Uia  tnln  noppgd  n  Oir  Rufbi  uitJoD.  Ad  aiitiiia  vu  imi  bxA  ta  lad  ■! 
nuM-  91ie  wu  round  on  (be  row]  vd  ukm  ta  tbe  Lriceater  Uosplul,  wbanifatDov 
iL«  lA  AH  «lBH»t  iKHKlaB  lUto  I  her  tkulL  rntcturrdL  Ibraaor  bet  flafi-r*  bavabM 
■BpuLmtcd.    I  as  (DldlbaCrtlii  wu^lDf  At  cbarauofSAnQat  aa  bour. 


B  citliib  [nHD  the  en; Ine- 


BXWABB  OF  PBOCEEDDTQ  OS  A  OOACH  KOAI>  A0BO68  A  SUL- 
ITAT  AT  A  LBTKL  CKOSSHrO.  SETEB  DO  SO  mTHOUT  TSB 
EXPRESS  SANCTION  Or  TUS  OATBKBBPBB. 

lUiutralion. 
On  the  English  railways,  commoD  roads  are  usually  carried 
over  or  under  the  railway,  which  is  crossed  by  or  crosses 
them  by  bridges.  This,  however,  is  not  invariable,  and  the 
greatest  caution  should  be  observed  in  passing  such  level 
crossings.  Arestive  horse  has  frequently  produced  injurious 
or  fatal  accidents  in  such  cases. 


VH£N  TOD  CAK  CHOOSE  TOITR  TIME,  TRAVEL  BT  DAT  RATHXB 
THAN  RT  NIGHT;  AM>  IF  KOT  TIRGENTLT  PRESSED,  DO 
NOT   TRAVEL  IN  FOGGT  WEATHER. 

Accidents  from  collision  and  from  encountering  impedi- 
ments accidentally  placed  on  the  road  happen  more  fre- 
quently at  night  and  In  foggy  weather,  than  by  day  and  in 
dear  weather. 
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PeraoDB  on  or  near  ndlwajs  appear  to  be  seized  with  a 
deUrinm  or  fascination  which  determines  their  will  by  an 
irresistible  impulse  to  throw  themselves  under  an  approach- 
ing train.  Cases  of  this  kind  occur  so  frequently,  and  under 
snch  circumstances  as  cannot  be  adequately  explained  by 
predisposition  to  suicide. 


ExampUs, 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Soutli-Waitcni    - 
Glaigow  and  Paitlqr 


SheOeld  and  JCandiMter 


JmM  90. 1845. 

JmM  15. 1846. 

ZtipL  18. 1845. 

June  9. 1847. 
Not.  19. 1847. 

Fab.  19. 1848. 
Ilaj4.1846. 


Plato-kqrer,  Jumped  tuddenly  in  front 
of  a  train  in  motion ;  no  eaow  can  b« 
awignod. 

Trespasser,  ran  from  bdiind  a  bridge, 
and  laid  himself  across  the  rails  in 
front  of  an  approaehinf  train. 

Trespasser,  lara  his  neck  on  the  rail  in 
front  of  an  approaching  train ;  sup- 
posed to  be  insane. 

Frances  Amey  threw  hersdf  under  the 
wheels  of  train.    Killed. 

A  woman  of  dissinated  habits  rushed 
from  the  side  of  the  railway,  and, 
throwing  herself  in  front  of  an  ap- 
proaching train,  was  run  over.  Killed. 

Person  committed  suicide  by  placing 
himself  before  an  approachiog  train. 

Person  committed  suiddeby  laytng  him- 
self across  the  rails  in  (root  of  an  a]>> 
proachlng  train. 


q6 


RAILWAT  ECONOMT. 


ELECTKIG  TELE8IUPH. 


I 


Althodqh  the  Eubjcct  of  the  present  volume  is  limited  to 
the  economy  tif  railways,  and  therefore  a  notice  of  flw 
adaptation  of  the  electric  tekgrnpU  to  raUway  purpOMS 
might,  strictly  speaking,  be  considered  as  sufficient,  yet, 
probably,  fttim  the  great  interest  )itta<:hed  to  this  'curiom 
application  of  physictil  science  to  comiaercial  and  soati 
olgects,  some  brief  esposition  of  its  origin  and  the  mode  of 
producing  its  effects  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

The  discovery  of  electricity  as  a  science  dates  within  a 
century,  and  the  discovery  of  those  phenomena  which  have 
been  rendered  snbservient  to  telegraphic  purposes  dates 
within  a  much  more  brief  period,  having  been  for  the  most 
part  made  within  the  last  25  years. 

The  leading  phenomena  of  electricity  had  not  long  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  scientific  world  before  the  ides  of 
conveying  intelligence  by  them  to  a  distance  was  suggested, 
and  many  ingenious  persons  employed  themselves  in  con- 
triviog  telegraphs  by  which  this  might  be  accomplished. 

Several  of  these  had  been  suggested,  and  actually  tested 
by  experiment  on  a  considerable  scale,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  within  the  last  15  or  16  years 
that  the  invention,  which  has  now  been  reduced  to  such 
extensive  practice,  actually  assumed  a  form  in  which  it 
might  be  regarded  as  practically  usefuL 

The  means  whereby  electricity  has  become  useful  as  a 
telegraphic  agent  are  easily  explained. 

The  electric  influence  admits  of  bdog  propagated  to  a 
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distance  firom  the  place  of  its  production,  in  yirtue  of  a 
quality  by  which  it  passes  by  preference  over  certain 
substances  rather  than  others. 

These  substances  are  called  for  distinction  Conductors^ 
while  the  other  class  of  substances  upon  which  the  influence 
refuses  to  pass  are  called  Non-eonductort. 

The  most  conspicuous  examples  of  the  one  class  are  the 
metals ;  the  most  conspicuous  examples  of  the  other  are  the 
resins,  wax,  silk,  &c  The  rate  at  which  the  electric  in- 
fluence passes  along  a  conducting  substance,  such  as  a 
metallic  wire  or  rod,  is  not  accurately  ascertained,  but  it 
appears  tolerably  certain  that  it  is  not  less  than  the  speed  at 
which  light  is  propagated,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  rate  of  about 
200,000  miles  per  second. 

The  second  quality  by  which  electricity  subserves  to 
telegraphic  purposes  is  its  power  of  producing  sensible  or 
mechanical  efiects  of  various  kinds  after  having  passed  over 
any  length  of  a  conducting  substance. 

These  effects,  which  may  be  used  as  signals,  are  very 
various.  Among  them  are  the  production  of  a  visible  spark, 
the  decomposition  of  water,  the  deflexion  of  a  magnetic 
needle  from  its  position  of  rest,  and  the  power  to  convert 
iron  suddenly  into  a  magnet,  and  as  suddenly  to  divest  it  of 
the  magnetic  virtue. 

The  first  two  of  these  efi*ects  were  suggested  at  an  early 
period  in  the  history  of  this  invention,  but  the  two  latter 
were  ultimately  found  to  be  the  most  available,  and  are  now 
the  only  efiects  used  as  signals. 

To  explain  the  deflexion,  let  us  suppose  a  copper  wire 
extended  over  the  magnetic  needle  of  a  common  compass  so 
that  the  direction  of  the  wire  shall  be  parallel  to  the  needle 
without  touching  it  In  this  state  of  things  the  needle  will 
remain  undisturbed ;  but  if  we  send  a  galvanic  current  along 
the  wire,  which  may  be  done  by  connecting  the  extremities 
of  the  wire  with  a  common  galvanic  trough,  the  needle  will 
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instiiitl7  throw  itself  at  right  angles  to  the  wire,  and  iriO 
remain  in  that  position  so  long  oa  the  galvanic  current  ii 
nuuntained ;  but  if  that  current  be  discontinued,  by  wilk* 
drawing  either  end  of  the  wire  from  the  trough,  the  aeedk 
will  instantly  resume  its  position  of  rest. 

It  is  fottnd,  also,  that  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  will  tniB, 
in  this  case,  in  the  one  direction  or  in  the  other,  according  bi 
the  direction  given  to  the  galvanic  current.  If  this  current 
flow  in  one  direction,  the  north  pole  will  throw  itself  to  the 
east,  and  the  south  to  the  wcBt ;  if  it  flow  in  the  contrary 
direction,  the  north  pole  will  be  thrown  to  the  west,  and  the 
south  pole  to  the  cast. 

To  explain  the  last-mentioned  effect  of  the  sudden  con- 
Tersion  of  iron  into  a  magnet,  nnd  the  sudden  deslructioD  o! 
the  magnetic  virtue  thus  imparted,  let  us  suppose  a  coppff 
wire  to  be  coiled  round  a  piece  of  soft  iron  spirally,  so  thai 
the  successive  coils  shall  not  touch  each  other  or  touch  the 
iron,  which  may  be  done  by  coating  the  wire  with  silk,  or 
any  resinous  or  non-conducting  substance.  This  being  done, 
let  us  suppose  that  an  electric  current  is  transmitted  through 
the  wire,  so  that  it  shall  flow  spirally  round  the  rod  of  soft 
iron,  which  may  be  effected  by  placing,  as  before,  the  ends 
of  the  wire  in  a  galvanic  trough.  K  steel  filings,  a  needle, 
or  any  light  piece  of  iron,  be  brought  near  the  iron  thus 
circumstanced,  they  will  instantly  be  attracted  by  it,  show- 
ing that  it  has  acquired  the  magnetic  virtue  ;  and  this  effect 
will  continue  to  be  produced  so  long  as  the  galvanic  current 
shall  be  maintained  along  the  spiral  wire ;  but  the  instant 
the  end  of  the  wire  is  withdrawn  from  the  galvanic  trough, 
the  magnetic  virtue  deserts  the  iron,  and  it  will  no  longer 
attract 

To  render  intelligible  the  means  by  which  these  properties 
have  been  made  instrumental  to  the  transmission  of  intelli- 
gence to  a  distance,  let  us  suppose  a  quantity  of  copper  wire 
to  be  coated  with  a  substance  which  is  at  once  a  non-con- 
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ductor  of  electricity,  which  is  impenetrable  by  moisture,  and 
18  capable  of  withstanding  the  vicissitudes  of  weather.  The 
wire  thus  inclosed  still  retains  its  power  of  transmitting  the 
electric  influence,  while  the  non-conducting  coating  in  wliich 
it  is  enveloped  effectually  prevents  the  escape  of  the  subtle 
fluid.  The  electric  fluid  flowing  along  such  a  wire  may  be 
regarded  as  in  all  respects  similar  to  water  or  gas  flowing 
through  a  tube,  being  as  effectually  confined  within  the  tube 
of  non-conducting  substance  which  surrounds  the  wire  as  the 
water  or  gas  in  the  iron  tube  provided  to  conduct  it,  but  being 
infinitely  more  free  to  move  within  this  tube  than  is  either  the 
water  or  the  gas ;  indeed,  the  power  of  numbers  can  scarcely 
express  the  superior  freedom  of  motion  which  the  one  fluid 
has  compared  with  the  others.  In  passing  along  the  wire, 
in  this  case,  the  electric  fluid  loses  none  of  its  virtue ;  how- 
ever  extended  the  wire  may  be,  on  arriving  at  its  extremity, 
it  will  be  capable  of  producing  the  same  sensible  or  me- 
chanical effects.  It  will  still  deflect  the  magnetic  needle,  or 
impart  the  attractive  power  to  soft  iron. 

Now  let  us  imagine  the  globe  of  the  earth  to  be  surrounded 
by  such  a  wire  as  we  have  here  described,  the  extremities 
being  brought  to  the  right  and  left  hand  of  the  operator. 
The  moment  the  galvanic  current  is  transmitted  through  it 
at  one  end,  a  magnetic  needle  will  be  deflected  at  the  other 
end,  or  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  arranged  as  above  described,  will 
receive  the  attractive  power,  and  this  afler  the  electric  fluid 
has  made  the  circuit  of  the  globe.  The  interval  of  time 
which  will  elapse  between  the  moment  at  which  the  electric 
fluid  starts  on  its  trip  and  the  moment  when  it  arrives  at  and 
deflects  the  needle,  or  imparts  the  attractive  power  to  the 
iron,  will  not  be  so  much  as  the  eighth  part  of  the  interval 
between  two  beats  of  a  common  clock ;  yet  in  this  interval 
the  fluid  will  have  made  the  entire  circuit  of  the  globe. 

It  will  now  be  easily  understood  how,  by  carrying  this 
wire  coated  by  non-conductors,  as  just  described,  to  com- 
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pantirel;  short  distancea  along  the  aides  of  roads,  tai 
supported  «d  non-coDductiag  rollers,  signals  mny  be  ntit 
instantonecusly  at  distances  wLich,  however  great,  are  !■- 
oomparaUj  kas  than  that  which  we  have  here  snpposed. 

It  now  only  remains  to  explain  in  what  matmer  tlie  signals 
may  be  multiplied  and  varied  so  as  to  indicate  letters, 
figures,  and  words. 

I  hare  e^pkined  that  a  magnetic  needle  will  be  deflected 
either  to  tliu  ri^ht  or  to  the  left,  according  to  the  dir«ctioa 
given  to  the  current.  Now  it  is  alwajs  easy  to  give  the 
cnrrent  one  direction  or  the  other  by  merely  changing  the 
ends  of  the  galvanic  trough  with  which  Ibe  wire  is  can- 
uected.  A  person,  therefore,  in  London,  hariiig  eonunand 
over  the  end  of  a.  wire  which  extends  to  Edinburgh,  and  ii 
there  cooiicrted  with  a  magnetic  needle,  can  deflect  this 
needle  to  tlm  right  or  to  the  left  at  will. 

Thus  a  jiriL'le  «iro  !ind  a  magnetic  needle  are  capable  of 
making  at  least  two  signals. 

But  signals,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  tel«^rapb  used, 
may  be  multiplied  by  repetition.  Thus  the  operator  at 
London  may  make  the  needle  at  Edinburgh  move  twice 
successively  to  the  left,  and  this  may  be  conventionally 
settled  as  a  sign,  independent  of  that  which  is  produced  by 
a  single  movement  to  the  left.  In  like  manner,  two  succes- 
sive movements  to  the  right  will  supply  another  signal,  and 
thus  we  have  four  independent  signals. 

But  from  these  four  signals  we  may  immediately  produce 
four  more,  as  we  may  combine  one  movement  to  the  right 
with  two  to  the  left,  one  to  the  left  with  two  to  the  righl, 
or  one  to  the  right  with  one  to  the  left,  or  two  to  the  right 
with  two  to  the  left ;  and  thus  we  have  eight  independent 
signals. 

We  may  carry  this  method  further,  and  so  arrajige  the 
system  that  three  successive  movements  to  the  right  and 
three  successive  movementa  to  the  left  shall  have  indepen- 
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it  significations;  and  these  agaio  may  be  combined  with 
h  of  the  eight  sig^nals  already  explained ;  and,  in  ehort, 
may  cany  this  syetem  to  ao  extent  whieh  shall  be  llnjited 
J  by  the  inconvenience  of  the  delay  which  would  take 
ce  in  making  the  repetitions  necessary  for  such  signals. 

Apart  from  this  delay,  however,  it  is  clear  that  with  a 
gle  wire  and  a  single  needle  we  may  easily  obtain  expres- 
Qg  for  idl  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  the  ten  numerals. 
But  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  which  would  attend 
Itiplied  repetitions  in  the  movements  of  a  single  needle, 
may  provide  two  independcDt  wires  which  shall  act  upon 
)  independent  needles. 

Each  of  these  needles  primarily  will  afford  two  indcpen- 
it  signals  by  their  movementa  right  and  left.  These  four 
Hals  may  be  combined  in  pairs,  so  as  to  afford  four  other 
Dais  producible  by  a  single  movement  Thus,  simulta- 
iDsly  with  the  right-hand  movement  of  one  needle  we 
J  produce  the  right-hand  movement  of  the  other.  In  the 
ae  way  we  may  simultaneously  produce  the  left-hand 
rement  of  both,  or  the  right-hand  of  either  combined 
h  the  left-hand  movement  of  the  other,  which  would  give 
bt  independent  signals,  the  production  of  each  of  which 
lid  occupy  no  more  time  than  that  of  a  single  movement 

e  may  then  adapt  the  signals  by  double  movement  of  each 
idle,  which,  combined  with  each  other,  and  with  the  single 
rements,  will  afford  another  set  of  combinations ;  and 
combining  these  systems,  we  may  obviously  obtain  all 
signals  requisite  to  express  the  letters  and  numerals. 
Such  is,  in  general,  the  nature  of  the  signals  adopted  in 
electric  telegraphs  in  ordinary  use  in  England,  and  in 
le  other  parts  of  Europe. 

It  may  aid  the  conception  of  the  mode  of  operation  and 
unication  if  we  assimilate  the  apparatus  to  the  dial  of 
^k  with  its  two  bands.  Let  us  sup^iose  that  a  dial, 
of  carrying   bonds,  carried  two  needles,  and  thii 
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their    north    poles,   when   quiescent,    both    pointed  to  12 
o'clock. 

When  the  galvaaie  current  ia  conducted  under  either  of 
them,  the  north  pole  will  turn  either  to  3  o'clock  or  to 
9  o'clock,  according  to  the  direction  giTen  to  the  current. 

Now,  it  is  caej  to  imagine  a,  person  in  X/ondoa  governing 
the  hands  of  euch  a.  clock  erected  in  Edinburgh,  where  their 
indications  might  be  interpreted  according  to  a  way  pre- 
Tioualy  agreed  upon.  Thus,  we  may  suppose  that  when  the 
needle  No,  1.  lurna  to  9,  the  letter  A  is  expressed;  if  it 
turn  to  S,  the  letter  B  ia  expressed.  If  the  needle  No.  S. 
turn  to  9  o'clock,  the  letter  C  is  expressed ;  if  it  turn  to  3, 
the  letter  D.  If  both  needles  are  turned  to  9,  the  letter  B 
is  expressed ;  if  both  to  3,  the  letter  F.  If  No.  1.  be  turned 
to  9,  and  No.  2.  to  3,  tlic  letter  G  is  expressed ;  if  No.  2.  be 
turned  to  9,  and  No.  1.  to  3,  the  letter  H,  and  so  forth. 

It  ntaj  be  presumed  that  there  can  be  but  little  difficult/ 
in  conceiving  how,  by  practice,  two  persona  may  commu- 
nicate with  each  other  by  such  means,  almost,  if  not  alto- 
gether, as  rapidly  aa  they  could  write  and  read. 

But  a  difficulty  will  doubtless  suggest  itself  to  the  intel- 
ligent and  inquisitive  reader.  It  will  be  asked  whether  s 
sentinel  must  be  kept  ever  on  the  watch  to  observe  when 
a  message  ia  coming ;  for  as  the  bands  of  our  clock  do  not 
speak,  notice  could  only  be  received  of  a  coming  message  by 
the  incessant  vigilance  of  an  observer. 

Would  it  not,  however,  be  admirable  if  we  could  attach 
to  this  clock  a  striking  apparatus  which  should  address  the 
ear  the  moment  a  message  is  about  to  be  sent,  and  which 
should,  as  it  were,  awaken  the  attention  of  the  person  od 
duty? 

Such  an  expedient  has,  in  fact,  been  contrived.  The  per- 
son in  London  who  desires  to  communicate  a  message  to  the 
telegraphic  agent  at  Edinburgh  can  actually  make  the  clock 
strike  at  his  will,  and  thus  command  attention. 
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The  manner  in  which  this  is  accomplished  is  as  admirable 
hj  its  simplidty  and  efficiency  as  that  which  we  have  just 
described. 

The  quality  resorted  to  in  this  case  is  the  last  of  those  we 
have  mentioned  above,  namely,  the  power  to  impart  the 
magnetic  yirtue  at  will  to  soft  iron. 

One  of  the  wires  conducted  from  London  passes  into  the 
chamber  of  the  telegraphic  apparatus  at  Edinburgh,  where 
it  is  connected  with  a  coil  of  wire  which  envelopes  a  rod  of 
Boft  iron.  The  ends  of  this  rod,  which  has  the  form  of  a 
liorse-shoe,  are  placed  in  contiguity,  but  not  in  contact,  with 
the  detent  of  a  striking  apparatus  like  an  alarm-belL  When 
A  message  is  about  to  be  sent  from  London  this  bell- wire  is 
pat  in  communication  with  the  galvanic  trough  in  London. 
Immediately  the  subtle  fluid  flows  along  the  wire  and  con- 
certs the  horse-shoe  rod  at  Edinburgh  into  a  powerful 
magnet. 

The  attractive  power  which  it  thus  suddenly  receives 
irresistibly  draws  towards  it  the  detent  of  the  alarum,  and 
lets  go  the  bell,  which  continues  to  ring  until  the  agent  of 
the  telegraph  at  Edinburgh  answers  the  demand  of  the  mes- 
senger from  London,  and  tells  him  he  is  attentive.  Then 
the  London  communicator  withdraws  the  galvanic  current 
from  the  bell-wire,  the  horse-shoe  at  Edinburgh  is  instantly 
deprived  of  its  magnetic  virtue,  the  detent  flies  back  to  its 
place  by  the  action  of  a  spring,  and  silences  the  bell. 

I  do  not  pretend,  nor  is  it  necessary  here,  to  go  into  the 
practical  details  of  the  electric  telegraph.  My  object  is 
merely  to  render  its  principle  and  mode  of  communication 
generally  intelligible,  which  I  trust  will  be  effected  by  the 
preceding  observations. 

While  the  observer  stands  reading  the  indications  of  the 
dial  plate,  an  amanuensis  sits  beside  him,  committing  to 
paper  from  dictation  the  message,  which  is  speedily  trans- 
mitted to  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
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Thia  is  generally  the  mode  in  which  the  electric  telegraphs 
in  Europe  are  constructed  and  worked. 

In  the  United  States,  where  the  electric  telegraph  is  exIeS' 
mvel;  uaed,  a  different,  and  ia  some  respects  a  more  effidest, 
mode  of  operation  has  been  adopted.  There  the  eignal  hj 
magnetic  needle  is  not  used,  and  the  entire  operation  of  the 
telegraph  is  effected  in  virtue  of  the  power  to  make  and  un- 
make a  magnet  by  coiling  the  electric  current  round  soft 
iron.  The  paramount  advantage  of  the  American  system  a 
that  it  not  ooly  transmits  the  measage,  but  writes  it. 

Incidental  to  this  there  is  a  further  adrantage,  that  il  is 
possible  to  keep  the  message  secret  even  from  the  ageut^  of 
the  telegraph. 

The  principle  of  the  Ameiican  telegraph  is  easily  ex- 
plained. 

Let  na  suppose  a  small  lever  formed  of  steel  and  balanced 
OQ  a  point.  At  one  end  of  iliis  li^ver  Il-1  a  point  bt-  formed, 
so  as  to  constitute  a  pencil  or  style.  Under  the  other  end 
let  a  horse-shoe  of  soft  iron  he  placed,  at  such  a  distance 
that,  when  the  latter  shall  receive  the  magnetic  virtue  from 
the  electric  current,  the  lever  will  be  drawn  to  the  horse- 
shoe; and  let  it  be  so  arranged,  by  means  of  a  spring 
or  otherwise,  that,  when  the  horse-shoe  shall  lose  ita  mag- 
netic virlue,  the  lever  shall  detach  itself  from  the  magne^ 
and  the  end  bearing  the  pencil  or  style  shall  fall. 

By  such  an  arrangement,  whenever  the  soft  iron  13  ren- 
dered magnetic,  the  pencil  will  be  raised  to  a  certain  definite 
position,  and  will  be  maintained  in  that  position  so  long  at 
the  horse-shoe  continues  to  he  magnetic ;  but  the  moment 
the  borse-shoe  loses  its  magnetic  power,  then  the  pencil 
will  falL 

Now,  suppose  that  immediately  above  the  pencil  is  placed 
a  small  roller  or  cylinder,  under  which  a  band  or  ribbon  (J 
paper  passes,  and  that  this  paper  receives  a  slow  and  regular 
progressive  motion  from  the  cylinder. 
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Whenever  the  pencil  is  raised  bj  the  magnet,  its  point 
presses  upon  the  paper,  and  if  it  is  kept  pressed  ag^nst  the 
paper,  which  moves  over  it,  a  line  will  be  traced  bj  the 
penciL  If  the  pencil  be  only  momentarily  brought  into 
contact  with  the  paper,  a  dot  will  be  produced;  if  it  be 
kept  in  contact  with  the  paper  only  twice  the  length  of  time 
necessary  to  produce  a  dot,  a  line  will  be  produced,  the 
length  of  which  will  be  twice  the  magnitude  of  the  dot ;  if  it 
be  kept  in  contact  with  the  paper  three  times  as  long  as  is 
necessary  to  make  a  dot,  a  line  will  be  produced  of  three 
times  the  length,  and  so  on. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  if  we  have  the  power  of  keeping  the 
pencil  any  determinate  time  in  contact  with  the  paper,  or  of 
making  it  only  momentarily  touch  the  paper,  the  paper 
being  understood,  as  before  mentioned,  to  be  kept  moving 
uniformly  and  progressively  over  the  pencil,  we  can  at 
pleasure  make  dots  and  lines  of  various  determinate  lengths, 
and  also  combinations  of  dots  and  lines  of  different  lengths. 

We  can,  further,  by  leaving  the  pencil  at  intervals  of 
more  or  less  length  out  of  contact  with  the  paper,  leave 
between  these  lines  and  dots  spaces  of  more  or  less  width. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  a  conventional  alphabet  may  be 
formed  by  these  lines  and  dots,  and  their  combinations,  and 
that  words  may  be  thus  formed.  The  spaces  left  while  the 
pencil  is  not  in  contact  with  the  paper  might  indicate  the 
separation  of  the  letters,  words,  and  sentences.  Small  spaces 
might  indicate  the  separation  of  letters,  greater  spaces  the 
separation  of  words,  and  greater  still  the  separation  of 
sentences. 

As  the  formation  of  an  alphabet  by  such  signs  is  evidently 
arbitrary,  and  as  infinitely  various  alphabets  may  be  formed 
by  the  endless  combinations  which  such  a  system  offers,  no 
particular  signs  need  be  indicated  here,  it  being  sufficient  for 
our  present  purpose  to  show  the  principle. 

To  explain  the  operation  of  this  system,  let  us  suppose  a 
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person  at  New  York  desirous  of  »ending  a  mesatige  to  Mew 
Orleans.     A  wire  of  the  usual  kind  connects  the  two  plae^ 

The  cud  at  New  Orle&na  is  coiled  round  a  horse-^hie 
magnet,  as  above  deacribed.  The  end  at  Neir  York  can  b 
put  in  commnaication  with  the  galvanic  trough  &t  tbe  will 
of  the  jierson  sending  the  message.  The  instant  the  com- 
mnnication  is  established,  the  horse-shoe  of  eot^  iron  at  Ne« 
Orleans  becomes  magnetic,  it  attracts  the  small  leser,  lod 
presses  the  pencil  against  the  paper. 

The  moment  the  operator  at  New  York  detaches  the  win 
from  the  trough,  the  horse-shoe  at  New  Orleans  loses  ia 
magnetic  power,  and  tlie  penr.il  drops  from  the  paper.  It  a 
clear,  then,  that  the  operator  at  New  York,  by  putting  ihe 
wire  in  contact  with  the  trough,  and  detaching  it,  and  bj 
rountaining  the  contact  for  longer  or  shorter  interTal^  ran 
make  the  pencil  at  New  Orleans  act  upon  the  paper,  m 
already  ilcscrilx-d,  •'n  a^  to  iiiuke  upon  it  dots  and  lines  of 
determinate  length,  combined  in  any  manner  he  may  detite, 
and  separated  by  any  desired  intervals. 

In  a  word,  the  operator  at  New  York  caD  write  a  letter 
with  a  pencil  and  paper  which  are  at  New  Orleans. 

Provisions  in  such  an  arrangement  are  made  so  thattlie 
motion  of  the  paper  does  not  begin  until  the  message  it 
about  to  be  commenced,  and  ceases  when  the  message  ii 
written.  This  is  easily  accomplished  by  the  same  principle 
as  has  been  already  described  in  the  case  of  the  bell,  which 
gives  notice  to  the  attendant  in  the  European  telegraph. 
The  cylinders  which  conduct  the  band  of  paper  are  moved 
hy  wheel-work,  and  a  weight  properly  regulated.  Tleir 
motion  is  imparted  by  a  detent,  which  detent  is  detached  by 
the  action  of  the  magnet,  and  returns  to  its  position,  and 
stops  the  motion  when  the  magnet  loses  its  virtue. 

Without  going  into  detail  on  this  point,  it  is  evident  that 
the  object  may  be  accomplished  by  various  expedients. 

Such  is  the  principle  of  the  electric  telegraph  as  used  ia 
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the  United  States.  A  black-lead  pencil  was  first  adopted, 
and  aflerwards  a  sort  of  fountain-pen,  but  ultimately  it  was 
found  most  convenient  to  use  a  style  consisting  of  a  steel 
pointy  which  forms  a  trace  upon  the  paper,  and  produces 
marks  in  relief  like  those  with  which  blind  persons  are  en- 
abled to  read. 

When  the  message  is  completed,  the  strip  of  paper  on 
which  it  is  written  is  cut  off,  and  inclosed  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

It  is  possible  by  this  system  for  two  correspondents  to 
liave  a  language,  of  which  they  alone  have  the  key,  and  even 
the  operator  who  communicates  the  message  may  be  unable 
to  interpret  what  he  himself  writes.  The  address  alone, 
in  this  case,  is  rendered  intelligible  to  the  agent  of  the  tele- 
graph. 

Another  advantage  of  this  system  is  that  it  supersedes  the 
necessity  of  an  amanuensis,  and  prevents  the  possibility  of 
error  in  taking  down  a  message. 

In  the  needle  telegraph  one  person  interprets  and  reads, 
and  another  writes,  and  the  signals,  as  fast  as  they  are  made, 
are,  as  it  were,  e£faced  and  obliterated.  In  the  American 
telegraph  the  signals  themselves  are  rendered  permanent 

Whilst  I  am  writing  these  pages,  projects  are  in  progress 
for  electric  communication  on  a  scale  still  more  extensive, 
and  having  objects  the  importance  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  electric  wires  between 
Ix>ndon  and  the  Continent,  across  the  Straits  of  Dover,  by 
sinking  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  Channel.  If  this  be 
realised,  intelligence  may  be  instantaneously  transmitted 
from  the  English  capital  to  any  part  of  Europe  to  which  the 
telegraphic  arrangements  extend. 

But  this  project,  startling  as  it  is,  sinks  into  insignificance 
in  comparison  with  another  which  has  been  still  more  re- 
cently announced. 

It  is  said  that  at  New  York  a  proposition  has  been  made 
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to  establish  electric  wires  between  New  York  anJ  EngUod, 
hy  vinlfing  tbcm  to  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  The  ej- 
tim&te  of  the  expeaees  of  realisiog  this  project  is  &aicl  w 
be  about  600,000j.;  and  hy  the  expenditure  of  this  mm 
tbirty'six  wires,  protected  hy  a  coating  of  gutta  percfaa,  and 
guaranteed  to  last  for  ten  years,  can  be  carriei}  through  tin 
Atlantic  from  New  York  to  London.  The  pixgeclon  ire 
reported  to  have  offered  to  guarantee  the  complelioo  of  tie 
airangcraents  in  less  than  two  years.  The  total  length  U 
the  wires  to  be  employed  would  be  about  120,000  miles. 

Id  England  the  electric  telegraphs  are  in  the  hands  of  i 
private  compiuiy,  which  has  a  practical  monopoly  of  them; 
and,  as  is  invariably  the  case  with  all  monopolies,  compIaiiiCi 
and  remonstrances,  well  or  ill  founded,  are  constantly  brougbi 
against  the  establishment. 

A  central  station  is  established  in  London,  in  Lothboiy, 
near  t!ie  B:i.ik  of  England.  Tlie  livwi-r  part  of  the  builJing 
is  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  orders  and  mesBages. 
A  person  desiring  to  forward  a  message  to  any  part  of  Eng- 
land connected  with  London  by  the  wires  writes  hia  me3s^e 
on  a  sheet  of  letter-paper,  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  pre- 
pared according  to  a  printed  form,  having  the  oames  tod 
address  of  the  writer,  and  of  the  party  to  whom  the  message 
is  communicated,  in  blank  spaces  assigned  to  them,  t<^ether 
with  the  date  and  hour  at  which  the  message  is  despatched. 
The  answer  is  recei^'ed,  accompanied  by  the  date  and  hoar 
at  which  the  message  arrived,  and  at  which  the  answer  wu 
despatched. 

The  tariff  of  charges  for  transmission  of  telegraphic  mes- 
sages differs  very  much,  according  to  the  destination  of  the 
message,  and  is  not  strictly  regulated  by  distance. 

The  charge,  for  example,  from  London  to  Dover  is,  or  wu 
lately,  about  Gd.  a  word  ;  while  the  charge  between  Birming- 
ham and  Stafford,  a  greater  distance,  was  something  lesstfam 
4d,  a  word.     The  charge  between  London  and  York  is  5*4^ 
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per  word,  between  London  and  Edinburgh  7'8  d.  per  word, 
tnd  between  London  and  Glasgow  8*4  d.  per  word. 

Hie  room  containing  the  telegraphic  instniments  is  in  the 
upper  part  df  the  boilding,  to  which  communications  by 
wires  are  made  from  a  cellar  in  the  lower  part,  where  the 
galyanic  apparatus  is  deposited.  This  apparatus  consists  of 
a  collection  of  galyanic  Imtteries,  having  different  powers,  to 
be  used  according  to  the  distance  to  which  the  message  is  to 
be  transmitted.  The  wires  which  communicate  between  this 
establishment  and  the  termini  of  the  several  railways  are 
inclosed  in  leaden  pipes,  which  are  carried  under  the  streets. 
There  thej  are  connected  with  the  wires  supported  on  poles, 
with  which  every  railway  traveller  is  familiar,  and  by  which 
the  communication  is  maintained  with  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

It  is  found  that  by  practice  the  operators  of  the  tele- 
graphic instruments  are  able  to  communicate  about  20  words 
per  minute,  being  nearly  at  the  same  rate  as  ordinary 
writing. 

Li  the  chief  telegraphic  stations  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  besides  the  transmission  of  private  messages,  a  sort 
of  subscription  intelligence  rooms  have  been  opened,  where 
the  subscribers  can  daily  and  hourly  obtain  in  common  the 
general  commercial  information  which  is  most  in  request ; 
such  as  the  state  of  the  stock  and  share  market,  and  of  the 
money  market;  the  state  of  the  wind  and  weather  at  different 
ports  of  the  kingdom ;  shipping  and  sporting  intelligence ; 
the  rates  of  the  markets  of  every  description ;  and  the  general 
political  news  of  most  importance.  These  subscription-rooms 
are  supplied  by  the  establishment  in  London,  at  which  a  sort 
of  telegraphic  editor  prepares  from  the  morning  papers  at 
an  early  hour  a  short  abstract  of  the  most  important  news, 
—  the  stock  market,  &c.  &c 

This,  when  prepared  and  written  out,  is  sent  up  to  the  in- 
strument room,  from  whence  it  is  despatched  to  th^  ^^T\Q>ai'9k 
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BabBcription  rooms  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Il 
■nivea  tliere  by  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  aiid  is  iiiiinedutd;^ 
accessible  to  the  Bubscribers.  All  news  of  adequate  impon- 
ODce  ia  thus  diffuaed  over  the  kingdom  literally  triib  tbe 
speed  of  lightning.  Thus  the  public  in  Edlnbargb  are  in- 
formed hy  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  nil  interesting  hOt 
wbicb  appear  ia  the  London  morning  journals,  which  are  not 
issued  in  the  metropolis  until  6  o'clock. 

The  proviociul  journals  also  profit  bj  ttiese  means  of  ob- 
taining intelligence,  and  ore  enabled  to  supply  in  tlidr 
columns  all  iroponaot  news  as  early  as  it  can  be  supplied  hj 
the  London  journals. 

"Whatever  be  the  nature  of  signal  used,  the  wires  vhicb 
convey  the  electric  current  over  the  country  may  be  con- 
structed in  either  of  two  ways,  the  one  by  being  suppoivd 
on  poles,  us  is  usual  in  this  country ;  the  other  by  being 
sunk  uDfkr  ^Ti-iiiiid  like  gas  or  water-pipes.  The  latter 
method  has  some  advantage  in  security,  being  less  liable  to 
be  disturbed  by  ill-disposed  persons  or  by  accidenL  It  his 
been  found  that  the  flight  of  birds  has  sometimes  actudeotallj 
broken  the  communication,  the  birds  striking  the  wire,  and 
breaking  or  deranging  it ;  violent  storms  also  have  occa- 
sionally blown  down  the  posts  and  broken  the  wires. 

In  Prussia,  where  there  are  about  1400  miles  of  electric 
telegraph  in  operation,  the  wire  is  buried,  being  protected 
with  a  covering  of  gutta  pcrcha.  It  is  said  that  in  the  late 
political  disturbances  a  small  portion  of  the  electric  telegraph, 
which  was  erected  above  ground  on  posts  in  that  country, 
was  destroyed  by  the  populace,  while  all  that  portion  which 
was  buried  remained  undisturbed. 

An  improvement  on  the  American  method  has  lately  been 
projected,  thougli,  so  fur  as  I  am  informed,  not  yet  actually 
realised.  Insti  ad  of  making  arbitrary  signs  by  a  style  on 
paper,  consisting  of  lines  and  dots,  it  is  proposed  to  make 
tlie  magnet  actually  bring  types  to  act  upon  the  paper,  so  as 
to  1  rint  the  Yfovia  \'n  W"  ■-'■Ato'sj.t-'  \!i.wiu.aic 
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Whateyer  be  the  natare  of  the  sign  emplojed  bj  this 
method,  it  is  estimated  that  1000  words  an  hour  can  be 
printed  hj  it. 

The  extent  of  electric  telegraph  in  operation  in  England 
is  at  present  about  2000  miles.  The  extent  in  operation  in 
America  is  said  to  be  10,000  miles.  The  East  India  Com- 
pany haye  adopted  a  project  for  establishing  a  line  of  tele- 
graphic communication  through  a  portion  of  their  territory, 
which  will  consist  of  10,000  miles  in  length,  and  will  be 
laid  under  ground. 

The  cost  of  constructing  the  electric  telegraph  yaries  ex- 
tremely in  different  countries,  according  to  the  conditions  of 
the  population,  and  the  cost  of  labour,  land,  and  materials. 
In  England  the  electric  telegraph  is  said  to  haye  cost  at  the 
rate  of  150iL  a  mile,  while  in  America  its  cost  has  not  ex- 
ceeded 30iL  Considerable  sacrifices,  howeyer,  haye  been 
made  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  the  telegraph  in  that 
country.  The  farmers  and  settlers  residing  along  the  line 
are  allowed  the  use  of  the  telegraph  for  their  own  purposes, 
as  a  compensation  to  them  for  watching  the  wires  and  re- 
pairing them  when  necessary,  for  which  purpose  they  are 
furnished  with  the  requisite  tools  and  instructions.  In  this 
way  an  entire  population,  among  whom  the  telegraph  passes, 
are  interested  in  its  preseryation. 
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rai-AKD   TKUJSPOBT  IN  THE  WNITEB   STATES. 

No  quarter  of  the  globe  preaei  b  a  nfttnral  appantus  of 
intenul  comroanication  so  stu  ndous  as  that  which  the 
European  Bettlers  found  at  tl  :  disposal  od  the  North 
American  continent. 

This  immense  tract,  includet. ween  the  Atlantic  and  the 

Rocky  MoiuitiUQS  on  the  e^t  anii  west,  the  gT«at  chun  of 
Inkes  extending  from  Lake  Superior  to  Lake  Ontario  oit 
the  north,  and  the  Gulf  of  Menco  on  the  south,  ia  divided 
into  two  districts  bj  the  ridgo  of  the  Alleghaniea,  which 
traverBes  it  in  a  direction  north  and  south.  The  westero 
division  consists  of  the  vast  vtiUey  drained  by  the  Mississipp 
and  its  tributaries,  a  territory  greater  in  superficial  extent 
than  Western  Europe.  The  eastern  district  consists  of  thit 
portion  between  the  Alleghan7  ridge  and  the  Atlantie, 
falling  towards  the  ocean  and  drtuned  hy  innumerable  rivof, 
navigable  for  vessels  of  greater  or  less  burthen,  and  mnoiog 
generally  eastward. 

Provided  with  such  means  of  water  communication,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  a  population  tbinlj  Bcal- 
tered  over  an  area  so  extensive,  and  engrossed  by  the 
exigencies  of  incipient  agriculture,  would  have  continued 
for  ages  contented  with  means  of  transport  afforded  then 
on  so  vast  a  scale,  without  having  recourse  to  the  resource 
of  art. 

It  is,  however,  the  character  of  man,  and  more  especially 
of  Anglo-Saxon  man,  never  to  rest  satisfied  until  he  renden 
the  gifts  of  nature,  however  mtnificent,  ten  times  more 
fruitful  by  bis  indostry  and  skill;  and  it  will  be  presentlj 
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seen  to  whit  a  prodigioas  extent  the  enterprise  of  the 
pc^olation  of  the  United  States  has  improyed  these  means 
of  inhuid  transport. 


CANAL  NAYIGATIOK. 

The  spectacle  of  a  machinery  of  commerce  so  imposing. in 
magnitude  and  power,  and  so  remarkably  co-extensive  with 
the  yastness,  the  fertility,  and  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
territory  of  which  this  emigrant  people  found  themselves 
possessors,  only  provoked  their  ambition  to  rival  the  enter- 
prise of  the  parent  country,  and  to  import  and  naturalise  its 
improvements  and  its  arts.  Their  independence  was  scarcely 
established  before  the  same  resources  of  art  and  science 
which  ages  had  not  been  more  than  sufficient  to  develop  in 
Britain  were  invoked;  and  a  system  of  artificial  commu- 
nication was  undertaken,  and  finally  executed,  on  the  new 
continent,  for  which,  all  things  considered,  there  is  no  paral- 
lel in  the  history  of  civilisation. 

Immediately  after  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independ- 
ence <^the  American  colonies  by  England  in  1783,  several 
companies  were  formed  in  the  two  principal  states  of  the 
Union,  those  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  coABtructing  a  system  of  canals.  These  enterprises 
were  accordingly  commenced,  but  on  a  scale  too  limited  for 
the  attainment  of  the  ultimate  objects ;  and  as  the  United 
States  advanced  in  commercial  prosperity,  more  extensive 
plans  were  adopted.  In  1807  the  senate  charged  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  State,  Mr.  Galatin,  to  prepare  a  project  for  a  general 
system  of  intercommunication  by  canals,  based  upon  the 
gec^n^hical  character  of  the  territory  of  the  Union. 

A  system  of  artificial  water  communication  was  accord- 
ingly projected,  which,  with  some  modifications,  was  at  a 
later  period  adopted  and  carried  into  execution. 

These  projects,  however,  suffered  an  interruption  from  \X:l<^ 
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KDewal  of  llic  war  in  1812;  and  it  was  oot  until  five  yetn 
Uter  tliat  the  vftst  works  were  commenced,  the  result  orirhid 
bu  been  a  EjMem  of  inland  navigation  which  is  withoal  t 
rival  in  any  country  in  the  world. 

On  tlie  atmivursary  of  the  declaration  of  independence 
cdebmtcd  the  4th  July,  1817,  the  commencement  of  tiie 
great  line  of  canal  connecting  tlie  Hudson  with  Lake  £ne 
was  inaugurated.  The  river  Hudson  presented  a  navigable 
eommunicalion  for  vessels  of  a  large  class  from  Kew  Toil 
to  Albany.  The  object  of  this  line  of  canal  wae  to  open  a 
water  communication  between  Albany  and  the  northern  lakeik 
eo  as  to  connect,  by  continuous  water  communicntiun,  dte 
North-Western  States  with  the  Atlantic. 

In  less  than  eigbt  years  this  work  was  accomplished  by 
the  state  of  Kew  York,  with  its  exclusive  resources. 

That  state  alone  executed  and  brought  into  operation  Ibe 
largest  caual  iu  the  world.  As  first  constructed,  the  Erie 
canal,  with  its  branches,  cost  2,600,000/,  sterling;  but  ia 
magnitude  and  proportions  being  still  found  inadequate  to 
the  exigencies  of  a  continually  increasing  traffic,  its  enlarge- 
ment was  decided  upon  in  1835,  and  about  five  years  ago  it 
was  finally  completed,  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  5,OO0fiO0l 
sterling.  The  total  length  of  this  canal  is  363  miles,  and  its 
cost  of  construction  per  mile  was  therefore  about,]  3,700/. 

Meanwhile,  the  other  states  of  tbe  Union  did  not  remain 
inactive.  Pennsylvania  especially  rivalled  New  York  in 
these  enterprises,  and  became  intersected  with  canals  tn  all 
directions.  In  short,  these  works  were  undertaken  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  most  of  the  Atlantic  and  some  of 
the  western  States  ;  and  the  American  Union  now  possesses 
a  system  of  internal  artificial  water  communication  amounting 
to  nearly  4500  miles,  executed  with  a  degree  of  skill  and 
perfection  rarely  surpassed  by  any  similar  works  constmcted 
in  the  states  of  Europe. 

According  to  M.  Michel  Chevalier,  whose  work  on  this 
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subject  supplies  most  volaminons  and  valaable  detaib  *,  the 
extent  of  canals  which  were  in  operation  in  the  United  States 
on  January  1.  1843,  was  4333  miles.  There  was  a  fur- 
ther extent  projected,  but  not  executed,  amounting  to  2359 
miles. 

The  total  cost  of  executing  the  canals  which  were  com« 
pleted  was,  according  to  M.  Chevalier,  27,870,964/.,  being  at 
the  average  rate  of  6,432/.  per  mile. 

If  that  portion  remaining  to  be  constructed  could  be 
executed  at  the  same  rate,  its  cost  would  be  15,173,088/. 
t  This  extent  of  artificial  water  communication,  compared 
with  the  population,  exhibits,  in  a  striking  point  of  view, 
the  activity  and  enterprise  which  characterise  the  American 
people. 

It  appears,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  in  the  United 
States,  the  population  of  which,  according  to  the  census  of 
1840,  Was  17,069,493,  there  was  one  mile  of  canal  navigation 
for  3,939  inhabitants.  Now,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  there 
are  only  3000  miles  of  canal  navigation.  The  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  1840,  was  twenty-seven  millions. 
There  is  therefore  only  one  mile  of  canal  to  every  9000 
inhabitants.  The  extent  of  canal  navigation,  therefore,  in 
America,  bears  a  proportion  to  the  population  greater  than 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  ratio  of  9  to  4. 

In  France,  the  entire  length  of  canal  navigation  is  2700 
miles,  with  a  population  of  thirty-five  millions.  There  is 
therefore  one  mile  of  canal  for  every  12,962  inhabitants. 
The  canal  navigation,  therefore,  in  France,  bears  a  less 
proportion  to  its  population  than  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
ratio  of  13  to  4,  very  nearly. 

*  "  Histoire  et  Description  des  Voies  de  Commuiiication  aux  £tats 
Unia,  et  des  Travaux  d*Art  qui  en  dependent,**  par  Michel  Chevalier ; 
Paris,  1S40L-.1843. 
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Rn'ER  NAVIGATION. 


The  river  navigation  of  the  United  States  is  oo  m  i 
comiiwnsuratc  with  the  extent  of  their  terriloiy.  Tit 
divinon  of  the  country  east  of  the  Allcghanies,  forming  ibe 
Atlantic  States,  is  drained  by  a  vast  number  of  riven,  of 
the  first  and  second  class,  hU  i  gable  for  vessels  of  cob- 
riderable  burthen,  the  principal  »  vhicli  are  the  Hudson,  the 
Delaware,  the  Susquehanna,  the  lonoecticut,  the  Potomat, 
the  Jame^,  the  Roanoke,  the  lUnah,  and,  to  the  aontb- 

wards,  th>?  Atamala  and  the  no. 

The  wexteru  division  is  dtai  by  the  Mississippi  and  it* 
hundred  tributariee,  navigable  i  vessels  of  great  t'omiige 
for  seveml  thousands  of  miles. 

Besides  the  internal  commnnication  aupplied  by  rivei^ 
properly  so  called,  a  vast  apparatus  of  water  transport  is 
derived  from  the  geo^ophical  character  of  the  eitensive 
coast,  stretching  for  about  four  thousand  miles,  from  the 
Gulf  of  S(.  Lawrence  to  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  indenieJ 
and  serrated  in  every  part  ivith  natural  liaibours  and  shel- 
tered bays,  fringed  with  islands,  forming  sonnda,  throwing 
out  capes,  and  promontories,  which  inclose  arms  of  the  set, 
in  which  the  waters  are  free  from  the  roll  of  the  ocean,  tad 
which,  for  all  the  purposes  of  internal  navigation,  have  the 
character  of  rivers  and  lakes.  The  lines  of  communication, 
formed  by  the  vast  and  numerous  rivers,  are  completed  in 
the  interior  by  chains  of  lakes,  presenting  the  most  exteniire 
bodies  of  fresh  water  in  the  known  world. 

Whatever  may  be  the  dispute  maintained  among  the 
historians  of  art  as  to  the  conflicting  claims  for  the  invention 
of  steam  navigation,  it  is  an  incontesttble  fact  that  the  first 
steam-boat  practically  exhibited  for  any  useful  purpose,  wu 
placed  on  the  Hudson  to  ply  between  New  York  and  Albany 
in  tlie  beginning  of  the  year  1808.     From  that  time  to  the 
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present,  this  river  has  been  the  theatre  of  the  most  remark-i 
able  series  of  experiments  on  locomotion  on  water  ever  re- 
corded in  the  history  of  man. 

The  Hudson  rises  near  Lake  Champlain,  the  easternmost 
of  the  great  chain  of  lakes  or  inland  seas  which  extend  from 
east  to  west  across  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United 
States.  The  river  follows  nearly  a  straight  course  south- 
urards  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  empties  itself 
into  the  sea  at  New  York.  The  influence  of  the  tide  is  felt 
as  far  as  Albany,  above  which  the  stream  begins  to  contract. 
Although  this  river,  in  magnitude  and  extent,  is  by  no  means 
equal  to  several  others  which  intersect  the  States,  it  is  never- 
theless rendered  an  object  of  great  interest  by  reason  of  the 
importance  and  extent  of  its  trade.  The  produce  of  the 
state  of  New  Tork,  and  that  of  the  banks  of  the  lakes 
Ontario  and  Erie,  are  transported  by  it  to  the  city ;  and  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  populous  districts  of  the  United 
States  is  supplied  with  the  necessary  imports  by  its  waters. 
A  large  fleet  of  vesseb  is  constantly  engaged  in  its  naviga- 
tion ;  nor  is  the  tardy  but  picturesque  sailing  vessel  as  yet 
excluded  by  the  more  rapid  steamer.  The  current  of  the 
Hudson  is  said  to  average  nearly  three  miles  an  hour  ;  but 
as  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  are  felt  as  far  as  Albany,  the 
passage  of  the  steamers  between  that  place  and  New  York 
may  be  r^arded  as  equally  afi*ected  by  currents  in  both 
directions.  The  passage,  therefore,  whether  in  ascending  or 
desoending  the  river,  is  made  in  the  same  time. 

This  river  is  navigable  by  steamers  of  a  large  class  as  far 
as  Albany,  nearly  150  miles  above  New  York. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  but  hitherto  without  much 
success,  to  push  the  navigation  a  few  miles  higher,  as  far 
as  the  important  town  of  Troy.  The  impediments  arising 
however  from  the  shallowness  of  the  river  appear  to  be  so 
serious,  that  Albany  has  continued,  and  probably  will  con- 
tinue, to  be  the  limit  of  steam  navigation  in  this  direction., 
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The  tteum  navigation  of  the  Hudson  is  entitled  to  M- 
tantioD,  hot  only  because  of  tlie  immense  traffic  of  which  il 
ia  the  vebii'le,  but  because  it  forms  a  sort  of  model  for  mstt 
of  the  rirers  of  the  Atlantic  states.  This  navigation  is  cat- 
ducted,  as  will  be  seen,  in  a  manner  and  on  a  prindldt 
alti^etber  different  from  that  which  prevails  on  tbe  Miseii- 
uppi  ahd  its  tributaries. 

In  thesteam-Tesaels  used  on  these  rivers,  no  other  Btreagtb 
or  stability  is  required  than  is  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
float  and  benr  a  progressive  motion  through  the  water. 
Kot  having  to  encounter  the  agitated  surface  of  an  open  sea, 
they  are  supplied  with  neither  rigging  nor  sails,  and  uc 
built  exclusively  with  a  view  to  speed.  Compared  with  sea- 
going steamers,  they  are  slender  and  weak  in  tbeir  strnctore, 
with  great  length  in  proportion  to  their  beam,  and  a  vei^ 
small  draft  of  waler. 

The  position  iind  form  of  the  machinery  are  afTeetsd  by 
these  circumstances.  Without  the  necessity  of  being  pro- 
tected from  a  rough  sea,  the  engines  are  placed  on  the  deck 
in  a  comparatively  elevated  situation.  The  cylinders  of  large 
diameter  and  sliort  stroke,  almost  invariably  used  in  sea-going 
ships,  are  rejected  in  theSe  river  boats,  and  the  proportioDS 
are  reversed, — a  comparatively  small  diameter  and  a  stroke  of 
great  length  being  adopted.  It  is  but  rarely  that  two  engines 
are  used.  A  single  engine,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  deck, 
drives  a  crank  placed  on  the  axle  of  the  enormous  paddle- 
wheels.  The  great  magnitude  of  these  latter,  and  the  ve- 
locity imparted  to  them,  enable  them  to  perform  the  office  of 
fly-wheels,  and  to  carry  the  engine  through  its  dead  points 
with  but  little  perceptible  inequality  of  motion.  The  length 
of  stroke  adopted  in  these  engines  supplies  the  means  of 
using  the  expansive  principle  with  great  effect. 

The  steamers  which  navigate  the  Hudson  are  vessels  of 
great  magnitude,  splendidly  fitted  up  for  the  accommodatjon 
of  passengers ;  and  this  magnitude  and  splendour  of  accom- 
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modation  have  been  continually  augmented  from  year  to 
year  to  the  present  time. 

In  the  following  table  I  have  given  the  dimeneious  of  nine 
steamers  whicli  were  worked  on  the  Hudson  previously  to 
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Within  the  last  ten  years  considerable  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  proportion  and  dimensions  of  the  vessels  navi- 
gating this  river ;  all  these  changes  having  a  tendency  to 
augment  their  magnitude  and  power,  to  diminish  their 
iraft  of  wat«r,  and  to  increase  the  play  of  the  expansive 
prindple.  Increased  length  and  beam  have  been  resorted 
to  with  great  success.  Vessels  of  the  largest  class  now  draw 
only  as  much  water  as  the  smallest  drew  a  few  years  ago: 
4ft.  Gin.  is  now  regarded  as  the  maximum.  In  the  following 
table  I  have  exhibited  the  dimensions  and  other  particulars 
of  nine  of  the  most  efficient  and  most  recently  built  steamers 
plying  on  the  Hudson  and  its  collateral  streams ;  and  by  a 
comparison  of  this  with  the  former  table,  it  will  be  seen  to 
what  an  extent  the  dimensions  and  efficiency  of  these  vessels 
have  been  increased. 
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It  is  not  onlj  in  dimr^nBiona  that  these  vessels  hare  no- 
dergonc  improceinenUi,  The  exhibition  of  the  besutUttllf 
finished  machinery  of  the  English  Atlantic  steamers  ^ 
not  fiiil  lo  cxcile  Ihe  emnlation  of  the  American  engineer* 
and  steam-boat  propriutors,  who  ceascJ  to  be  content  with 
the  comparatively  rude  though  efficient  structure  of  the 
mechanism  of  their  steam-boats.  All  the  TesBcls  more  re- 
cently constructed  are  accordingly  flnisbeil  and  even  de- 
corated in  the  most  luxurious  manner.  In  respect  of  the 
accommodations  which  they  afford  to  passengers,  co  water 
communication  in  any  country  in  the  world  can  compare 
with  them.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  splendour  and  luxury 
of  the  furniture.  Siik,  velvet,  and  the  most  expensive  car- 
peting, mirrors  of  immense  magnitude,  gilding  and  carving, 
are  used  profusely  in  their  decorations.  Even  the  engine- 
room  in  some  of  them  is  lined  with  mirrors.  In  the  Alida, 
for  example,  the  end  of  the  room  containing  the  machinery 
is  composed  of  one  large  mirror,  in  which  the  movements 
of  the  highly-finished  machinery  are  reflected. 

All  the  new  and  largest  class  of  steamers,  such  as  the 
Isaac  Newton,  the  Hendrik  Hudson,  the  New  World,  the 
Oregon,  and  the  Alida,  are  capable  of  running  from  twenty 
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to  twentj-two  miles  an  hoar,  and  make,  on  an  average, 
eighteen  miles  an  hour  without  the  least  effort  These  ex- 
traordinaiy  speeds  are  obtained  usually  by  rendering  the 
boilers  capable  of  carrying  steam  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds 
pressure  above  the  atmosphere,  and  by  urging  the  fires  with 
fanners,  worked  by  an  independent  engine,  by  which  the 
furnaces  can  be  forced  to  any  desired  extent. 

It  b  right  to  observe  here  that  this  extreme  increase  of 
speed  is  obtained  at  a  disproportionately  increased  con- 
sumption of  fueL  When  the  speed  is  increased,  the  space 
through  which  the  vessel  must  be  propelled  per  minute  is 
increased  in  the  same  proportion:  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  resistance  which  the  moving  power  has  to  overcome  is 
augmented  in  the  proportion  of  the  square  of  the  speed. 
Hence,  the  effect  to  be  produced  by  the  moving  power  per 
minute,  is  increased  by  two  causes:  firsts  the  actual  re- 
sistance which  it  has  to  overcome  is  augmented  in  the  ratio 
of  the  square  of  the  speed ;  and,  secondly,  the  space  through 
which  the  moving  power  has  to  act  against  this  resistance 
in  each  minute  is  increased  in  the  ratio  of  the  speed.  Thus, 
the  total  expenditure  of  moving  power  per  minute  will  be 
augmented  in  the  proportion  of  the  cube  of  the  speed. 

Let  us  suppose  the  speed  to  be  increased,  for  example,  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-one  miles  an  hour :  the  power  to  be  ex- 
pended per  minute  to  produce  this  effect  must  be  increased 
in  the  ratio  of  the  cube  of  18  to  the  cube  of  21,  or,  what  is 
the  same,  in  the  ratio  of  the  cube  of  6  to  the  cube  of  7,  that 
is,  in  the  ratio  of  216  to  348,  or  as  3  to  5  very  nearly. 

Hence,  if  the  furnaces  could  be  worked  with  equal  economy, 
an  increased  consumption  of  fuel  per  hour  would  be  necessary 
in  the  proportion  of  3  to  6 ;  but  the  waste  incurred  by  urging 
the  blowers  so  as  to  produce  a  suf&ciently  vivid  combustion 
is  so  great,  that  it  is  practically  found  that  the  consumption  of 
fuel  is  increased  in  a  much  higher  ratio  than  that  which  re- 
sults from  the  increased  resistance,  and  indeed  in  some  caaeA 
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that  the  intrease  of  ihreo  or  four  mileg  an  hour  on  eighteen 
miles  will  cause  nearly  triple  the  conaainption  of  fuel. 

Much  of  the  efficiency  of  these  engines  arises  from  tlia 
applicati(m  of  the  expansive  principle  i  but  to  this  there  hu 
been  hitherto  a  limit,  owing  to  the  inequali^  of  the  actiun  cif 
the  piston  when  urged  by  expanding  steam  on  the  crank. 
When  the  steam  is  cut  off  at  lees  than  half-stroke,  the  force 
of  the  piston  is  diminished  before  the  ternitDRtion  of  the 
etroke  to  less  than  one  half  its  original  amount.  This  in- 
equality is  aggravated  by  the  relative  position  of  tJie  crank 
and  connecting  rod,  the  leverage  diminishing  in  nearly  tlie 
same  proportion  as  the  power  of  the  piston  diminishes.  Oo 
this  account  it  has  not  been  foimd  generally  practicable  to 
cut  o£f  the  steam  at  less  than  half-stroke. 

A  recent  improvement,  invented  by  Captain  Ericsson,  is 
directed  to  remove  this  defect.  The  steam  Is  worked  sucew- 
sively  in  two  cylinders  of  different  magnitudes,  as  in  tlie 
engines  of  Woolf  and  Ilornhlower,  but  without  allowing  llie 
action  of  the  first  piston  to  impair  the  effect  of  the  second ; 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  connection  between  the  piston  and 
the  crank-slmft  is  such,  that,  notwithstanding  the  expaa- 
sion  of  the  steam  to  from  twenty  to  thirty  times  its  orignal 
volume,  the  action  on  the  crank  is  more  uniform  than  in 
the  common  crank  engine,  even  when  worked  without  ex- 


The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  reported  to  be  a  saving 
in  the  consumption  of  fuel  of  very  large  amount.  A  small 
trial  engine  of  ten-horso  power  is  stated  to  have  been  worked 
by  the  consumption  of  15  lbs.  of  coal  per  hour,  being  at  the 
rate  of  1-J  lb.  per  horse  per  hour. 

It  must  be  observed,  in  relation  to  the  navigation  of  these 
eastern  rivers,  that  the  occurrence  of  explosions  is  almost 
unheard  of.  During  the  last  ten  years,  not  a  single  cals- 
Btrophe  of  that  kind  has  occurred  on  them,  although  cylindrical 
boilers  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  composed  of  plating  -f^^lhs  of 
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an  inch  thick,  are  commonlj  used  with  steam  of  fifltj  pounds 
pressure  above  the  atmosphere. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  table  given  above,  that  the  paddle- 
wheels  used  on  these  rivers  have  extraordinary  magnitude. 
There  is  nothing  particular  in  their  construction.  Th^  split 
paddle-board,  which  was  adopted  about  ten  years  since,  has 
been  discontinued,  and  has  given  way  to  the  simple  and  con- 
tinuous paddle-boardi  These  boards,  however,  are  generally 
placed  alternately  at  greater  and  less  distances  from  the  centre, 
somewhat  like  a  break-joint.  Wooden  spokes,  with  cast- 
iron  centre  pieces,  are  generally  adopted. 

The  steam  is  universally  worked  with  expansion,  the  valves 
for  its  admission  and  emission  being  moved  independently 
of  each  other.  A  separate  engine  is  generally  provided  for 
driving  the  blowers,  and  a  cylindrical  fan-blower  is  employed 
for  each  boiler.  Some  of  these  blowers  are  ten  feet  in  dia* 
meter,  being  driven  by  a  crank  placed  on  their  axle,  which 
receives  its  motion  from  the  small  independent  engine. 

The  great  power  developed  by  these  river  engines  is  due, 
not  so  much  to  the  magnitude  of  their  cylinders,  as  the 
pressure  of  steam  used  in  them.  The  New  World,  one  of 
the  most  recently  constructed  boats,  has  a  cylinder  seventy- 
six  inches  in  diameter,  and  fifteen  feet  stroke.  The  steam 
has  forty  pounds  pressure  in  the  boiler,  and  is  cut  off  at  half- 
stroke.  The  wheels,  which  are  forty-five  feet  in  diameter, 
make  sixteen  revolutions  per  minute.  The  speed  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  wheel  will  therefore  be  twenty-five  miles 
an  hour ;  so  that,  if  the  speed  of  the  boat  be  twenty  miles  an 
hour,  we  have  the  difference,  five  miles,  giving  the  relative 
movement  of  the  edge  of  the  paddle-boards  through  the  water. 

To  ascertain  the  power  developed  by  these  engines,  let  us 
suppose  the  mean  effective  pressure  on  the  piston,  taking  into 
account  the  vacuum  produced  by  the  condenser,  and  suppos- 
ing the  steam  to  be  cut  off  at  half-stroke,  to  be  40  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  the  area  of  the  piston  being  4636  square  inches, 
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and  the  itrokc  15  feet ;  the  piston  moves  through  30  feet 
dtuing  each  revolution  of  the  wheeh;  and  since  16  revolatiooi 
take  place  per  minute,  we  shaU  find  the  effective  force  d»- 
veloped  bj  the  piston  hy  muttipljiiig  its  area,  4536,  b^  tvitt 
the  length  of  the  stroke,  irhich  is  30,  and  bj  16,  which  is  iht 
nnmber  of  revolutions  per  minute.  This  product  multipUed 
by  40,  the  number  of  pounds  effective  pressure  per  sqnm 
inch,  gives  87.091,200  lbs.  raised  one  foot  high  per  minuls 
as  the  power  developed  bj  the  engine.  This  is  equivalent, 
according  to  tlic  ordinary  mode  of  expressing  steam  powo^ 
to  2640  horse  power. 

Whatever  allowance,  therefore,  may  be  made  for  fiietiai, 
hc^  it  is  clear  that  the  effective  power  thus  obtained  most 
be  greater  thun  any  thing  hitherto  eietuted  on  water. 

The  increase  of  the  dimensions  of  these  vessels  and  ihdr 
machinery  has  been  attended  with  a  greatly  augmented  eco- 
nomy of  fuf  1. 

On  comparing  the  Hendrik  Hudson,  for  example,  with  the 
Troy,  a  vessel  formerly  well  known,  plying  between  New  Tori 
and  Albany,  it  has  been  found  that  when  the  speed  of  the 
former  is  reduced  to  an  equality  with  that  of  the  latter,  the 
trip  between  New  York  and  Albany  being  performed  in  the 
same  time,  the  former  consumed  thirteen  tons  of  coal  while 
the  latter  consumed  twenty;  yet  the  displacement  of  the 
Hendrik  Hudson,  owing  to  its  increased  dimensions,  is  nearly 
twice  that  of  the  Troy. 

The  ease  with  which  these  vessels  of  eztraonUnary  length 
and  beam  and  small  drafl  move  through  the  water  is  very 
remarkable.  The  results  of  their  performance  show  that  the 
resistance  per  square  foot  of  immersed  midship  section  is  not 
perceptibly  increased  by  the  increased  length  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  consequently  augmented  surface  and  friction.  This 
anomaly  has  not  been  explained,  but  it  is  cert^n  that  the 
increased  length  does  not  diminish  the  effect  of  the  moving 
power  in  any  perceptible  degree. 


-  >rj 
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Practical  evidence  of  the  economy  arising  from  this  in- 
crease of  power  and  dimensions  is  supplied  by  the  fact  that 
the  proprietors  of  the  Hudson  steam-boats  reduced  their 
laiifF  for  passengers,  as  weU  as  for  freight,  as  they  increased 
the  sise  of  their  vessels. 

Previously  to  1844,  the  lowest  fare  between  New  Tork 
and  Albany,  one  hundred  and  forty-five  miles,  was  four 
ahillings  and  fourpence  (one  dollar).  At  present  the  fare 
18  two  shillings  and  twopence,  and  for  an  additional  sum  of 
the  same  amount  the  passenger  can  command  the  luxury  of 
a  separate  state-room.  When  the  splendour  and  magnitude 
of  the  accommodation  is  considered,  the  magnificence  of  the 
furniture  and  accessories,  the  cheapness  and  luxuriousness  of 
the  table  (each  meal,  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  scale, 
costing  only  two  shillings  and  twopence),  it  will  be  admitted 
that  no  similar  example  of  cheap  locomotion  can  be  found 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  Passengers  may  there  be  trans- 
ported in  a  floating  palace,  surrounded  with  all  the  con- 
veniences and  luxuries  of  the  most  splendid  hotel,  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  for  less  than  one-sixth  of  a  penny 
per  head  per  mile ! 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence,  during  the  summer, 
to  meet  individuals  on  board  these  boats,  who  have  lodged 
themselves  there  permanently  during  a  certain  part  of  the 
season,  instead  of  establishing  themselves,  as  is  customary, 
at  some  of  the  hotels  in  the  towns  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.    Their  daily  expenses  in  the  boat  are  as  follows : — 

Fare       -  -  .  .  .  -22 

Exclusive  use  of  state-room,  &c        .     -  -    2       2 

Breakfiut,  dinner,  and  supper      -  -  -66 

Total  daily  expense  for  board,  lodging,  at- 


it-l 

■:} 


tendance,  and  travelling  150  miles  at  }■    10     10 
from  is  to  20  miles  an  hour     - 

Such  accommodation  is,  on  the  whole,  more  economical 
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than  an  hotel.  The  slnte-room  is  as  luxuriously  furnished 
as  the  moat  liandeome  bed-room,  and  is  more  spacious  thu 
the  room  in  packet  ships  similarly  designated. 

To  obtain  an  adequate  notion  of  the  form  and  structure  of 
one  of  the  flrst-class  steam-boats  on  the  Hudson,  let  it  be 
supposed  that  a  boat  is  constniirted  similar  in  form  to  ■ 
Thames  wherry,  but  above  tliree  huadred  feet  long  «b4 
twenty-flve  or  tiiirty  feet  wide.  Upon  this,  let  a  pUtfono 
of  carpentry  be  laid,  projecting  several  feet  upon  either  side 
of  tlie  boat,  and  at  Elem  and  stern.  The  appearance  to  the 
eye  will  then  be  that  of  an  immense  raft,  from  two  hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  some 
thirty  or  forty  feet  wide.  Upon  this  flooring  let  us  imagine 
an  oblong,  rectangular  wooden  erection,  two  stories  high, 
to  be  raised.  In  the  lowt'i'  part  of  the  boat,  and  under  the 
flooring  just  mentioned,  ii  long  nurrow  room  is  constructed, 
having  a  series  of  bertlis  at  either  side,  three  or  four  tiers 
high.  In  the  centre  of  tliis  flooring  is  usually,  but  not  alwajf, 
inclosed  an  oblong,  rectangular  sp;icc,  within  winch  the  sleani 
machinery  is  placed,  and  lliis  inclosed  space  is  continued 
upwards  through  tlie  slructui-e  raised  on  tlie  platform,  and 
is  intersected  at  a  certain  height  above  the  platform  by  the 
shaft  or  axle  of  the  pad dle-w heels. 

These  wheels  are  propelled,  generally,  by  a  single  eo- 
ginc,  but  opcasionaliy,  as  in  Kuropea  stales,  by  two.  Tbe 
paddle-wheels  are  usually  of  great  diameter,  varying  froin 
thirty  to  forly  feet,  according  to  tlic  magnitude  of  the  boat. 
In  file  wooden  building  niised  upon  the  platform  already 
mentioned,  is  contained  a  magnificent  saloon  devoted  to  ladiesi 
and  to  those  gentlemen  who  accompany  them.  Over  this, 
in  the  upper  story,  is  constructed  a  row  of  small  bed-rooms, 
each  handsomely  furnished,  which  those  passengers  can  hate 
who  desire  seclusion,  by  paying  a  small  additional  fare. 

The  lower  apartment  is  commonly  used  as  a  dining  or 
break  fist -room. 
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In  some  boats,  the  wheels  are  propelled  by  two  engines, 
which  are  placed  on  the  platform  which  oyerhangs  the  boat 
at  either  side,  each  wheel  being  propelled  by  an  independent 
engine ;  the  wheels,  in  this  case,  acting  independently  of  each 
other,  and  without  a  common  shaft  or  axle.*  This  leaves 
the  entire  space  in  the  boat,  from  stem  to  stem,  free  from 
machinery.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  magnificent 
**coup  d'oeil"  which  is  presented  by  the  immense  apparent 
length  when  the  communication  between  them  is  thrown 
open.  Some  of  these  boats,  as  has  been  already  stated,  are 
upwards  of  three  hundred  feet  long,  and  the  uninterrupted 
length  of  the  saloons  corresponds  with  this. 

This  arrangement  of  machinery  is  attended  with  some 
practical  advantages,  one  of  which  is  a  facility  of  turning, 
as  the  wheels,  acting  independently  of  each  other,  may  be 
driven  in  opposite  directions,  one  propelling  forwards  and 
the  other  backwards^  so  that  the  boat  may  be  made  to  turn, 
as  it  were,  on  its  centre.  Although,  from  the  great  width 
of  the  Hudson,  no  great  difficulty  is  encountered  in  turning 
the  longest  boat,  yet  cases  occur  in  which  this  power  of  revo- 
lution is  found  extremely  advantageous. 

Another  advantage  of  this  system  is,  that  when  one  of  the 
two  engines  becomes  accidentally  disabled,  the  boat  can  be 
propelled  by  the  other. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Hudson  steamers  is  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  engraving  of  the  "  Iron  Witch." 

No  spectacle  can  be  more  remarkable  than  that  which  the 
Hudson  presents  for  several  miles  above  New  York.  The 
skill  with  which  these  enormous  vessels,  measuring  from 
three  to  four  hundred  feet  in  length,  are  made  to  thrid  their 
way  through  the  crowd  of  shipping,  of  every  description, 
moving  over  the  face  of  these  spacious  rivers,  and  the  rare 

*  The  steam-boat,  Empire,  which  was  recently  lost  by  collision  with 
another  vessel,  was  thus  constructed. 
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^■tnirrence  of  accidents  from  colliaion,  are  truly  admirable. 
Hp  n  dork  night  these  boats  run  at  the  top  of  their  apeeil 
I^Iiroagh  fleets  of  sailing  vessels.  Hie  bells  through  which 
the  steersman  speaks  to  the  engineer  scnrcelj  ever  cease. 
Of  these  bells  there  are  several  of  different  tones,  indicating 
the  different  operations  which  the  engineer  is  commanded 
to  make,  such  as  stopping,  starting,  reversing,  slackening, 
accelerating,  &c.  At  the  slightest  tap  of  one  of  these  bells, 
tbesc  enormous  engines  are  stopped,  or  started,  or  reversed 
by  the  engineer,  as  thoogh  they  were  the  plaything  of  a  child. 
These  vessels,  proceeding  at  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles  an 
hoQr,  are  propelled  among  the  crowded  shipping  with  so 
much  skill  as  almost  to  graze  the  sides,  bows,  or  sterna 
of  the  vessels  among  which  they  pass. 

The  difficulty  attending  these  evolutions  by  a  vessel 
Buch  as  the  New  World,  for  example,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  yards  long  and  twelve  yards  wide,  may  be  easily 
imagined ;  and  the  promptitude  and  certainty  with  which 
an  engine  whose  pistons  are  seventy-six  inches  in  diameter, 
and  whose  stroke  is  five  yards  in  length,  is  governed,  must 
be  truly  surprising. 

The  navigation  of  the  other  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  Slates 
differs  in  nothing  from  that  of  the  Hudson  and  its  collateral 
branches,  except  in  the  extent  of  their  traffic  and  the  mag- 
nitude and  power  of  the  steamers.  The  engines,  in  all  cases, 
are  constructed  on  the  condensing  principle ;  and  although 
atenm  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds  above  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  is  frequently  used,  it  is  worked  expansively,  and 
a  good  vacuum  is  always  sustained  behind  the  piston  by 
means  of  the  condenser. 

The  steam  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  is  conducted  in  a 
manner  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Hudson  and  the 
eastern  rivers.  Every  one  must  be  familiar  with  the  la- 
mentable accidents  which  happen  from  tune  to  time,  and 
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the  loss  of  life  from  explosion  which  conlinuaUy  take»  plin 
in  these  regions. 

These  accidents,  instead  of  diminishing  with  the  improre- 
mcntsof  art,  Bppeurruther  to  have  increased.  En ginecra,  dis- 
regarding the  heart-rending  narratiTcs  cootinuall;  puhhshed, 
have  done  literally  nothing  to  check  the  evil ;  and  it  mij 
be  almost  eaid  to  be  a  disgrace  t  humanity,  that  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  Union  has  not  ere  lis  interposed  its  authorilj 
to  check  abuses,  which  are  produ.  live  of  such  calamities. 

In  a  Mississippi  steam-boat  the  cabins  nnd  salons  provided 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  noosengers,  iliough  less  mu- 
nificently furnished,  are  as  ious  as  those  already  de- 
scribed in  the  boats  on  the  3on.  They  arc,  however, 
erected  on  a  flooring  or  platfor  lix  or  eight  feet  above  the 
deck  of  the  vessel.  Upon  this  :k,  and  in  the  space  undet 
the  cabins  and  saloons  allotted  to  ihe  passengers,  are  placed 
the  engines,  wiiii;h  are  of  the  roarsest  structure.  They  are 
invariably  worked  with  high-pressure  steam  without  con- 
densation ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  that  eSect  which,  in  tlx 
boats  on  the  Hudson,  is  due  to  the  vacuum,  the  steam  is 
worked  at  an  extraordinary  presanre,  I  have  myself  fre- 
quently witnessed  boilers  of  the  most  inartificial  construction 
worked  with  steam  of  the  full  pressure  of  120  lbs,  per  square 
inch ;  but  more  recently  this  pressure  has  been  increased, 
the  ordinary  working  pressure  being  now  150  lbs.,  and  lam 
assured,  on  good  authority,  that  it  is  not  unfrequently  raised 
to  even  200  lbs.  The  boilers  are  cylindrical,  of  large  dia- 
meter, and  of  the  rudest  kind.  When  returning  flues  are 
constructed  in  them,  the  space  left  is  so  small,  that  the 
slightest  variation  in  the  quantity  of  water  they  contalti,  or 
in  the  trim  of  the  vessel,  causes  the  upper  flues  to  be  nn- 
covered,  and  the  intense  action  of  the  furnace  in  this  case 
soon  renders  them  red-hot,  when  a  frightful  collapse  is 
almost  inevitable.    The  red-hot  iron,  no  longer  able  to  re- 
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met  the  intense  pressure,  gives  way,  the  boiler  explodes, 
and  the  scalding  water  is  scattered  in  all  directions,  often 
producing  more  terrible  effects  than  even  the  fragments  of 
the  boiler,  which  are  projected  around  with  destructive  force. 

Another  frequent  cause  of  explosion  in  these  boilers,  is 
the  quantity  of  mud  held  in  suspension  in  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  As  the  water 
in  the  boiler  is  evaporated,  the  earthy  matter  which  it  held 
in  suspension  remains  behind,  and  accumulates  in  the  boiler, 
in  the  bottom  of  which  it  is  at  length  collected  in  a  thick 
stratum.  This  produces  effects  similar  to  those  which  take 
place  in  marine  boilers,  in  consequence  of  the  deposition  of 
salt.  This  earthy  stratum  collected  within  the  boiler  being 
a  non-conductor,  the  heat  proceeding  from  the  furnace  is 
interrupted,  and,  instead  of  being  absorbed  by  the  water,  is 
accumulated  in  the  boiler-plates,  which  it  ultimately  renders 
red-hot.  Being  thus  softened,  they  give  way,  and  the  boiler 
bursts.  The  only  preventative  remedy  of  this  catastrophe  is, 
to  blow  the  water  out  of  the  boiler  from  time  to  time,  before 
a  dangerous  accumulation  of  mud  takes  place,  in  the  same 
manner  as  marine  boilers  are  blown  out  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  salt.  The  engine-drivers '  and  captains, 
however,  rarely  attend  to  this  process.  They  are  too  intently 
bent  upon  obtaining  speed,  and,  to  use  their  own  phrase, 
*'  going  a-head."  They  do  no  hesitate  to  endanger  their 
own  lives  and  those  of  the  passengers,  rather  than  allow 
themselves  to  be  outrun  by  a  rival  boat. 

Not  only  the  Mississippi,  but  the  Ohio,  the  Missouri,  the 
Illinois,  the  Red  river,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  tributaries  of 
the  Father  of  rivers,  are  navigated  for  many  thousands  of 
miles  by  this  description  of  boats,  worked  with  the  same 
reckless  disregard  of  human  life. 

The  magnitude  and  splendour  of  these  boats  is  little  if  at 
all  inferior  to  those  of  the  Hudson.    They  are,  however,  con- 
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Btrucled  more  with  a  view  to  the  Bccommodation  of  Erdglit 
&s  they  carry  down  the  river  large  qaanlities  of  eotlon  iri 
oilier  produce,  as  well  as  pnssengera,  to  the  port  of  Bar 
Orleans.  Many  of  these  vessels  are  three  hundred  feet  lai 
upwards  in  length,  and  are  capable  of  CAirying  a  thouanj 
tons  freight,  and  tliree  or  four  hundred  deck  paswmgera,  te- 

sides  the  cabin  passengers.  "^ ffic  in  goods  and  paasaigtH 

of  the  entire  extent  of  the  imi  e  valley  of  the  Miaiiauppi 
is  carried  by  these  vessels,  exc<  hat  portion  which  ig  HatUi 
dowD  by  the  stream  in  a  species     '  raft  called  flat  boats. 

This  line  of  steam  navigati<  is  continued  up  the  SSt- 
sissippi,  branching  east  and  wes:  long  its  great  tributario. 
The  Ohio  carries  it  eastwards  as  >ir  as  Fittabut^h  in  Ptta- 
sylvania.  A  canal  connects  t^"•  Ohio  at  Cincinnati  wilit 
Lake  Erie.  The  navigation  tlie  Upper  Mississipjn  ii 
continued  by  the  Illinois  river  to  a  pori:  near  Lake  Uidi- 
gan,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  canal  extending  V) 
Chicago,  on  the  western  shore  of  that  lake.  Here  commencej 
the  great  chain  of  lake  steam  navigation,  which  extends  acroH 
the  northern  division  of  the  Statea,  traversing  Lakes  Michi- 
gan, Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  and  being  continued  along  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal  and  Quebec.  The  lakes  are  con- 
nected by  canals,  and  ihe  navigation  is  effected  by  steam-boiIE 
having  submerged  propellers  at  their  stern,  constructed  almost 
universally  according  to  Ihe  principle  of  Captain  Ericsson. 
Upwards  of  fifty  vessels  propeUed  by  this  improved  method 
are  now  (1849)  working  between  Chicago  and  Quebec, 
carrying  grain  and  other  products.  Chicago  is  by  this  means 
converted  into  a  port  of  great  importance.  Thia  transit  is 
further  facilitated  by  the  improvementa  recently  made  in 
the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

By  the  Erie  canal,  connecting  the  lake  of  that  name  with 
the  head  of  the  Hudson  navigation  at  Albany,  the  circuit  of 
navigation  round  the  United  States  is  completed. 
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Notwithstandiug  the  facilities  for  const  niivignlion  which 
are  offered  along  llie  Atlantic  shores  rrom  New  York  soulh- 
wanb,  successful  efforts  have  been  directed  to  establish  a 
paraUel  inland  communieation  by  tlie  Potomac  and  the 
Hudson.  A  line  of  inland  steamer^  also  driven  by  KricBson's 
propellers,  are  established  between  tlie  Poloinai;  und  New 
York  by  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  Delaware,  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  canal,  ibe  Delaware  and  Karilon  canal,  and  the 
BaritoQ  river,  and  by  these  means  the  same  line  of  cammu- 
atcttdon  is  extended  to  the  shores  of  New  England  and  Long 
bland  Sound. 

A  project  is  introduced,  and  likely  to  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect, for  enlarging  the  Great  Erie  canal,  so  as  to  admit  of 
eteatners  impelled  by  the  same  means.  ^Mien  ihia  siiali  be 
effected,  the  entire  extent  of  the  States,  from  Washington,  by  i 

New  York,  Albany,  the  great  Northern  Lakes,  and  the  Mis-  J 

sisdppi,  to  New  Orleans,  will  be  surrounded  by  a  continuous  I 

chain  of  inland  isteam  navigation.     The  importance  of  this  I 

internal  communication  in  the  event  of  a  war  must  be  appa-  n 

Although  the  limits  of  the  subject  of  this  work  would 
naturally  confine  it  to  inland  communication,  it  will  not  be 
wiihoui  interest  to  exhibit  here  the  particulars  of  some  of  the 
Blcam-vesscls  intended  for  sea  navigation.    I  have  accordingly 
^^^\'en,  in  the  following  table,  the  dimensions  of  some  uf  tlio^^^^^J 
^^■luch  have  been  most  recently  cuustructed,  or  are  in  praC||^^^^^| 
^^freoostruction   —  ^^^^^H 
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lUILWATS. 

The  phenomena  of  transport^  so  unexpectedly  developed 
OQ  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  and 
the  miracles  of  swift  locomotion  there  ezhihited,  had  no 
sooner  heen  announced,  than  the  Americans,  with  their  usual 
ardour,  resolved  to  import  this  great  improvement ;  and  pro- 
jects of  passenger  railways,  on  the  vast  scale  which  charac- 
terises all  their  enterprises,  were  immediately  put  forth. 

Some  lines  of  railway  in  isolated  positions,  around  coal 
works  and  manufactories,  had  heen,  as  in  England,  already 
far  some  years  in  operation.  It  was  not,  however,  until  after 
1830  that  the  railway  system  hegan  to  assume  in  America 
the  character  which  it  had  already  taken  in  England.  A 
few  years  were  sufficient  to  hring  it  into  practical  operation 
in  several  parts  of  New  England  and  in  the  State  of  New 
York;  and  once  commenced,  its  progress  was  extremely  rapid. 
A  system  nearly  9000  miles  in  length  of  railway  in  different 
parts  of  the  Union  was  projected.  A  great  portion  of  thi£^ 
however,  has  not  yet  heen  brought  into  operation,  and  a  part 
not  even  commenced.  The  total  length  of  railways  now  in 
actual  operation,  exclusive  of  some  lines  about  the  mining 
districts  and  private  establishments,  amounts  to  something 
more  than  6000  miles.  More  than  4000  miles  of  these  were 
in  operation  as  early  as  1843,  before  England  or  any  other 
country  of  Europe  possessed  railway  communication  at  all 
approaching  to  the  same  extent. 

As  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  the  chief  theatre 
of  railway  enterprise  has  been  the  Atlantic  States.  The 
Mississippi  and  its  immense  tributaries  serve  the  purposes 
of  commerce  and  intercommunication  for  the  Western 
States  so  efficiently,  and  the  population  is  comparatively  so 
thinly  spread  over  them,  that  many  years  will  probably 

pass  away  before  any  considerable  extent  of  railway  commu- 

«  2 
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nicatioD  will  be  estahliBlied  in  lliot  vast  territory.  Nerw- 
thelese,  tbere  are  detached  examples  of  railways  serriai 
local  purposes  in  different  parts  of  the  Slississippi  nStj. 
Thus  there  are  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  five  short  nil- 
ways;  in  Louisiana  ten  ;  a  few  in  Florida,  Alabanui,  nUnms. 
■  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  These  are,  however,  de- 
tached and  single,  and  form  n  '  '  g  approachiDg  to  a  lyiton. 
They  are  generally  conetructet*  >  >  connect  populoua  towns 
with  the  nearest  adjacent  navieabie  rivers. 

To  the  traveller  in  these  wi  ihe  aspt^ct  of  auch  ardficitl 
lines  of  tranE^ort  in  the  midn  (  a  country  a  great  portioD 
of  which  is  still  in  the  state  of  n  ive  forest  is  most  remul- 
able,  and  strongly  characteristic  of  the  irrepressible  ^ririt 
of  enterprise  of  its  population.  1  avelling  in  the  backvoodi 
of  Mississippi,  through  native  forests  where,  till  witlun  * 
few  years,  human  foot  never  trod,  through  solitudes  the 
stillness  of  which  was  never  broken  even  by  the  red  man, ! 
have  been  filled  with  wonder  to  find  myself  drawn  cm  i 
railway  fay  aa  engiae  drivea  by  an  artisan  fntm  Zjiverpn^ 
and  whirled  at  the  rate  of  twenty  milea  an  hour  by  the 
highest  refinements  of  the  art  of  locomotion.  It  is  not  euj 
to  describe  the  impression  produced  as  one  ae«fl  the 
frightened  deer  start  from  its  lair  at  the  snorting  of  the 
ponderous  machine  and  the  appearance  of  the  snake-like 
train  which  follows  it,  and  when  one  reflects  on  all  that  man 
has  accomplished  within  half  a  century  in  this  regicm. 

Of  the  total  length  of  railways  which  overspread  the 
territory  of  the  Union,  more  than  the  half  are  coastmcted 
in  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  those  of  New 
England.  The  principal  centres  from  which  these  lines  of 
communication  diverge  are  Boston,  New  York,  and  Hiila- 
delphia. 

A  considerable  extent,  though  of  less  importance,  ^verges 
from  Baltimore ;  aud  recently  lines  of  communication  c^  great 
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Ijength  bave    been  constructed,    from  CLaxlestoa  in  South 

terolino,  and  from  Savannah  in  Georgia. 

r  From  Boston  three  trunk  lines  issue ;  the  chief  of  which 

s  through  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  Albany,  on  the 

indson.    This  line  of  railway  is  two  hundred  miles  in  length, 

.  appears  destined  to  carry  a  considerable  traffic     Its 

DiAcalioDs  southward,  through  the  smaller  states  of  New 

Itagland,  are  numerous,  chietly  leading  to  the  ports  upon 

long  Island  Sound,  which  communicate  by  steam-boats  with 

tew  York.     The  first  branch  ia  carried  from  Worcester,  in 

sachusetts,  to  New  London  on  the  Sound,  where  it  meets 

I  short  steam  ferry  which  communicates  with  Greenport,  at 

the  eastern  extremity  of  Long  Island,  from  which  another 

Knilway,  nearly  filly  mites  long,  is  carried  to  Brooklyn,  which 

lyoccupics  the  shoi'e  of  that  island  immediately  opposite  New 

mdcommunicates  with  the  latter  city  byo  steam  ferry. 

s  there  is  a  continued  railway  communication  from 

to  New  York,  interrupted  only  by  two  ferries. 

I  Another  branch  of  the  great  Massachusetts  line  is  carried 

nth  from  Springiidd,  through  Hartford  to  Newhaven ;  and 

third  from  Pittsfield  to  Bridgeport,  both  the  latter  places 

a  the  Sound,  and  communicating  with  New  York  by 

etesm-boats. 

The  second  trunk  line  from  Bosion  proceeds  southwards 
to  Providence,  and  thence  to  Slonington,  from  which  it  com- 
municates by  a  ferry  with  the  Long  Island  Railway.  This 
trunk  line  throws  off  a  branch  from  Foxbui^h  to  New 
Bedford,  where  it  communicates  by  ferries  with  the  group 
of  islands  and  promontories  clustered  round  Cape  Cod. 

A  third  trunk  line  proceeds  from  Boston  through  the  State 
of  Maine. 

Notwithstanding  the  speed  and  perfection  of  the  steam 
navigation  of  the  Hudson,  a  railway  is  now  being  constructed 
an  tte  ewt  ride  of  that  riTer  to  Albany,  which  wOl  be 
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<^ened  in  the  course  of  18^0.  The  section  termmstin; 
at  New  York  is  alnmdy  ia  operation. 

From  Alban  J  tm  extensive  lii)e  of  railway  comnmnieatioo, 
323  miles  in  length,  is  carriad  ecross  the  entire  Slate  of  Se" 
York  to  BuETiUo,  at  (he  bead  of  Lake  Erie,  witli  brandiB 
to  some  important  places  on  the  one  side  and  on  tiie  other. 
This  line  forma  the  continuation  of  the  western  raiiwty, 
carried  from  Boston  to  Albany,  ind,  combined  with  tint 
latter,  completes  the  continuous  i  Iwaj  communication  from 
the  harbour  of  Boston  to  that  Buffalo  on  Lake  Erie, 
making  an  entire  length  of  r  'ay  commuuication,  fraoi 
Boi^ton  to  Buflalo,  of  S23  miles. 

The  branches  constructed  fruiu  tliis  trunk  line  are  not 
numerous.  There  is  one  froa  lenectady  to  Troy,  on  the 
Hudson,  and  another  from  S  >  tady  to  Saratoga ;  another 
from  Syracuse  to  Oswego,  un  Lune  Ontario  i  and  another 
from  Buffalo  to  the  falls  of  Niagara,  and  from  thence  lo 
Lockport. 

Not  content  with  this  fine  line  of  commanicatioa  to  the 
Western  Lakes,  the  commercial  interests  of  New  Toil  hxn 
projected,  and  in  part  constructed,  a  more  direct  route  from 
New  York  to  Buffalo,  independent  of  the  Hudson. 

The  disadvantage  of  this  river  as  a  sole  means  of  comma- 
nication  ii,  that, 'during  a  certain  portion  of  the  winter,  all 
traffic  upon  it  is  suspended  by  frost.  In  this  case,  the  line 
of  railway  communicating  already  from  Bridgeport  and  New- 
haven  to  Albany  has  been  resorted  to  by  travellers.  How- 
ever, it  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  that  the  intennediate 
traffic  of  the  State  of  New  York  along  the  direct  line  of 
railway  now  in  progress  from  that  city  to  BuffiJo,  will  very 
speedily  be  sufficient  for  the  support  of  an  independent  line 
of  railway. 

The  immediate  environs  of  New  York  are  served  by 
seTersl  short  railways,  as  is  usual  indeed  in  all  great  capitals 
where  the  railway  system  of  transport  prevails. 
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The  line  connecting  that  city  with  Haarlem  is  analogous 
in  nuinj  respects  to  the  Greenwich  and  Blackwall  lines  at 
London,  and  the  Versailles  and  St.  Germain  lines  at  Paris. 
It  is  supported  hj  a  like  desoHption  of  traffic.  The  New 
Yox^  line,  however,  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  is  conducted 
through  the  streets  of  the  capital  upon  their  natural  level, 
without  either  cutting,  tunnel,  or  embankment.  The  carriages, 
on  entering  the  town,  are  drawn  by  horses,  four  horses  being 
allowed  to  each  coach ;  each  coach  carrying  from  sixty  to 
eighty  persons,  and  being  constructed  like  the  railway 
eoaches  in  general  in  the  United  States. 

The  rails  along  the  streets  are  laid  down  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  which  is  customary  at  places  where  lines  of 
railway  in  England  cross  turnpike  roads  on  a  level.  The 
surface  of  the  rail  is  flush  with  the  pavement,  and  a  cavity 
is  left  for  the  flange  to  sink  in. 

Other  short  railways,  from  New  York  to  Paterson,  Morris- 
town,  and  Somerville,  require  no  particular  note. 

The  great  line  of  railway  already  described,  from  Boston 
to  New  York,  is  continued  southwards  from  that  capital  to 
Philadelphia.  There  are  here  two  rival  lines ;  one  of  which, 
commencing  from  Jersey  city  on  the  Hudson,  opposite  the 
southern  part  of  New  York,  is  carried  to  Bordentown,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Delaware,  whence  the  tiaffic  is  carried  by 
steamboats  a  few  miles  further  to  Philadelphia.  The  rival 
line  commences  from  South  Amboy  in  New  Jersey,  to  which 
the  traffic  is  brought  from  New  York  by  steamers  plying  on 
the  Rariton  river,  which  separates  New  Jersey  from  Staten 
Island.  From  Amboy,  the  railway  is  continued  to  Camden, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Delaware,  opposite  Philadelphia. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  traffic  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  is  carried  by  the  former  line. 

Philadelphia  is  the  next  great  centre  from  which  railways 
diverge.    One  line  is  carried  westward  through  the  state  of 
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Pennsylvania,  passing  tbrough  Reading,  and  terminating  it 
Pottsrille,  in  tbe  midst  of  the  great  PeniiBjlTaniaD  coal-fieU. 
Tlieru  it  connects  witli  a  network  of  small  railways,  serria* 
tbe  cohI  and  iron  mines  of  thin  localilj.  This  tine  of  railvaf 
is  a  descending  line  towards  Philadelphia,  and  serres  tlu 
purposes  of  the  miaing  districts  better  than  a  level.  The 
loaded  trains  descend  usuallr  ~''\  but  little  efihrt  to  iht 
moving  power,  while  the  em        >     *gons  ore  drawn  back. 

The  posaengcr  traffic  is  ci  f  between  Reading  and 
Philadelphia. 

Anotlier  line  of  railway  is  cii  d  westward  through  tbe 
stale  of  Pennsylvania,  paesing  ^h  Lancaster,  Harmbnr^, 

the  seat  of  the  legislature,  CbtI  .od  Chambersbui^,  wher* 
it  approaches  the  Baltimo  io  Railnray,     The  lenglfa 

of  ibis  rnilway  from  Phiiaa  to  Cbambersburg  is  1^1 

miles.  The  former,  to  Pottsville  i  id  Mount  Carbon,  is  108 
mile#,  lliii  scciiun  to  Reading  being  64. 

A  great  line  of  communication  is  eBt&blished,  400  miles  io 
length,  between  Philadelphia  and  Rttsburg,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Ohio,  composed  portly  of  railway  and  partly  of  cuaL 
Tbe  section  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia,  82  miles,  is 
railway.  The  line  is  then  continued  by  canal  for  172  miles, 
to  Holidaysburg.  It  is  then  carried  by  railway  37  miles  to 
Johnstown,  from  whence  it  is  continued  104  miles  fnrthet 
to  Pittaburg  by  canal. 

The  traffic  on  this  mixed  line  of  transport  ia  conducted  so 
as  to  avoid  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  transhipmeDt 
of  goods  and  passengers  at  the  successive  points  when  the 
rtulway  and  canals  unite.  The  merchaodiae  is  loaded,  and  the 
passengers  accommodated  in  the  boats  adapted  to  the  canals,  U 
the  depot  in  Market  Street,  Philadelphia.  These  boats,  whidi 
are  of  considerable  magnitude  and  length,  are  divided  into 
segments,  by  partitions  made  transversely  and  at  right  angles 
to  their  length,  so  that  each  boat  can  be,  as  it  were,  broken 
into  three  or  more  pieces.     These  several  pieces  are  placed 
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ich  on  two  milway  trucks,  which  support  it  at  its  ends,  a 
roper  bodj-  being  provided  for  the  trucks  adapted  to  the 
D  of  the  bottom  and  keet  of  the  host.  Id  this  maDoer  the 
3  carried  in  pieces,  with  its  load,  along  the  railways. 
^Od  arririog  at  the  caoul,  the  pieces  are  united  so  as  to  form 
L  continuous  boat,  which,  being  launched,  the  transport  is 
Kilinued  on  the  water. 

I  arriving  again  at  the  railway,  the  boat  is  once  more  re- 
d  into  its  segments,  which,  aa  before,  are  transferred  to 
ailway  trucks,  and  transported  to  the  nest  canal  station 
f  locomotive  engines. 

[  Between  the  depot  in  Market  Street  and  the  locomotive 

tetion,  which  is  situate  in  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  the 

^.Hgmenls  of  the  boats  are   drawn  by  horses,  on  railways 

I   conducted  through  tlie  streets.     At  the  locomotive  station  the 

trucks  are  formed  into  a  continuous  train,  and  delivered  over 

to  the  locomotive  engine. 

Ab  the  body  of  the  trucks  rests  upon  a  pivot,  under  which 
it  is  supported  by  the  wheels,  it  is  capable  of  revolving,  and 
no  difficulty  is  found  in  turning  the  shortest  curves ;  and 
these  enormous  vehicles,  with  their  contents  of  merchandise 
and  passengers,  are  seen  daily  issuing  from  the  gates  of  the 
depdt  in  Market  Street,  and  turning  without  difficulty  the 
comers  at  the  entrance  of  each  successive  street. 

The  southern  line  of  railway  communication  is  continued 
from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore,  interrupted  only  by  a  steam 
ferry  over  the  Susquehanna. 

The  management  of  these  steam  ferries  is  deserving  of 
notice.  It  is  generally  so  arranged,  that  the  time  of  crossing 
them  corresponds  with  a  meal  of  the  passengers.  A  plat- 
_  form  is  constructed,  level  with  the  line  of  rails,  and  carried 
water's  edge.  Upon  this  platform  rails  are  laid, 
1  the  waggons  which  bear  the  passengers'  luggage 
r  matters  of  light  and  rapid  transport   aie  rolled 
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direct  -on  the  upper  deck  of  the  feny-boat,  the  pas«Dgen 
meanwuuc  passing  nnder  a  covered  way  to  the  lower  deck. 

The  whole  operation  is  aecompUabed  in  Ere  minutes. 
While  the  boat  ia  crossing  the  gpacioua  river,  the  possengGn 
are  supplied  with  their  breakfast,  dinner,  luoch,  or  supper,  u 
the  cose  may  be.  On  arriving  at  the  opposite  bank,  the 
upper  deck  comes  into  contact  with  a  like  platform,  bearing 
a  railway  upon  wldch  tbe  luj  aggons  are  rolltid.     The 

passengers  ascend  by  n  cote-  »y,  and,   resuming  thtir 

places  in  the  railway  carriages,  i       train  proceeds 

Baltimore  is  the  next  cent  ^Iway  movement.     Oce 

line  issues  northwanis  tt  ;  in  Pennsylvania,  whcr« 

it  unites  with  the  Cbambersburg  line.    A 

great  line  of  nesteiu  iaii..-i  ected  to  be  carried  from 

Baltimore  to  the  left  bai  Ohio,  lo  some  point  near 

Wheeling.    This  line,  ho^ ,  .„    s  yet  finished  only  so  far 

as  CuD.bci-laiiii,  15:i  miles.  This  i-lace  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alleghany  range,  which  is  crossed  by  the  great  national,  an 
excellent  Macadamized  road-way,  which  continues  the  com- 
munication 126  miles  further,  to  Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio. 
The  ascent  is  gradual,  and  constructed  on  good  engineering 
principles. 

Tbe  railway,  when  completed,  will  cross  tbis  accent  by  a 
series  of  inclined  planes,  all  of  which  but  one  will  be  worked 
by  locomotive  engines.  This  will  probably  be  worked  by 
means  of  a  stationary  engine.  Nothing,  however,  is  done  u 
yet  towards  the  realisation  of  this  part  of  the  projecL 

Baltimore  is  connected  with  Washington,  the  seat  of  the 
federal  legislature,  by  an  excellent  line  of  railway,  neaily 
forty  miles  in  length.  From  this  point  the  great  souliiern 
line  of  communication  is  continued  by  st«un-boat8  on  the 
Potomac  to  the  left  bonk  of  that  river  near  Fredericksbuig, 
in  Virginia,  a  distance  of  about  fiily  miles.  Here  the  line 
of  railway  communication  is  resumed  and  continued  throngh 
tlie  State  of  Virginia,  passing  through  BJchmond  wid  Peters- 
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borgy  being  continued  soathwards  to  Halifax,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  North  Carolina. 

Another  line  of  communication  southwards  is  formed  bj 
steam-boats  on  the  Chesapeake,  which  ply  between  Baltimore 
and  Norfolk,  from  which  place  a  line  of  railway  is  carried  to 
the  frontiers  of  North  Carolina,  near  Halifax,  running  into 
the  great  artery  just  mentioned,  at  Weldon.  From  Halifax 
the  great  southern  railway  is  continued  through  North 
Carolina  to  Wilmington,  a  seaport  near  the  southern  limits 
of  that  state. 

Thus  is  completed  so  far  a  continuous  line  of  railway  com- 
munication running  north  and  south  through  the  Atlantic 
States,  commencing  at  Portland  in  the  State  of  Maine,  passing 
successively  through  Boston,  Providence,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Washington,  and  Richmond,  and  ter- 
minating at  Wilmington,  the  total  length  of  which  is  nearly 
1000  miles.  From  Wilmington  the  communication  with 
Charleston  is  maintained  by  steam-boats,  which  ply  along 
the  coast. 

Charleston  in  South  Carolina,  and  Savannah  in  Georgia, 
are  the  points  from  which  other  great  lines  of  railway 
communication  issue  westward.  That  which  proceeds  from 
Charleston  is  carried  across  South  Carolina  to  Augusta,  on 
the  confines  of  Greorgia,  throwing  off  a  branch  northwards  to 
Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  state. 

The  length  of  the  main  line  to  Augusta  is  134  miles. 

From  Augusta  the  line  of  railway  is  continued  westward 
through  Ceorgia,  passing  through  Madison  and  Decatur  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tennessee  river,  throwing  off  a  branch 
to  Athens,  the  seat  of  the  university. 

From  Savannah  the  line  of  railway  passes  through  Georgia 
and  Macon,  and  unites  with  the  former  line  at  Decatur. 

These  lines  of  railway  communication  are  continued  west- 
ward to  the  left  bank  of  the  Alabama  river,  on  which  the 
transport  is  continued  by  steam-boats  to  Mobile,  and  thence  to 
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New  Orleans,  anA  by  another  Une  to  the  Tennessee,  by 
which  the  navigHtion  ig  continued  through  the  Slissia^ppi 
valley  lo  the  left  bank  of  its  great  tributary,  the  Ohio. 

When  the  expenditure  involred  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  railways  of  the  Uoited  Kingdom  i*  con- 
eidcred,  the  financier,  the  statistician,  and  the  ecoaoraitt 
will  naturally  ask  bov,  with  a  po  ^ulation  so  sparse  and  ■ 
territory  so  vast,  a  eyatem  of  com  muni  cation  so  extenure, 
coulil  be  eatabliahed  and  Buatained  ?  If  the  great  maw  of 
the  pasaenger  lines  in  England  have  cost  at  the  rate  of 
forty  thousand  pounds  per  mile,  and  the  profits  gained  even 
on  the  moHt  auccessful  among  them  do  not  exceed  seven  per 
cent.,  while  the  average  profits  of  all  do  not  much  exceed 
half  that  mte,  —  how,  it  may  be  aiked,  can  this  stopendons 
system  of  American  railways,  with  a  traffic  comparatively  so 
insigniiicant,  among  a  people  where  profits  on  capital  are 
high  and  the  rate  of  interest  from  six  to  ten  per  cent.,  be 

This  diflicully  is  explained,  partly  by  the  general  nature 
of  the  country,  partly  by  the  mode  of  constructing  the 
railways,  and  partly  by  the  manner  of  working  them. 

With  certain  exceptions,  few  in  number,  the  tracts  of 
country  over  which  these  railways  pass  form  nearly  a  dead 
level.  Of  earih-work,  therefore,  there  is  but  little.  Occa- 
sionally, low  embankments  and  shallow  cuttings  are  all  the 
difficulties  the  engineer  has  to  surmount.  Of  works  of  ar^ 
such  as  viaducts  and  tunnels,  there  are  almost  none.  Where 
the  lines  have  to  be  conducted  over  streams  or  rivers,  bridges 
are  constructed,  in  a  rude  but  substantial  and  secure  manner, 
of  timber,  which  is  supplied  from  forests  at  the  road-Mde, 
subject  to  no  other  cost  save  that  of  hewing  it.  The  station- 
houses,  booking-offices,  and  other  buildings  are  likewise 
slightly  and  cheaply  constructed  of  timber. 

On  some  of  the  best  lines  the  timber  bridges  are  constructed 
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1  BtoDe  piers  and  abutinents  supporting  arches  of  truss- 
■fc.  The  cost  of  eucb  bridges  varies  from  46*.  per  foot  for 
feet  span  to  6/.  lOi.  per  foot  for  200  feet  span,  for  a  single 
le,  ihc  cost  for  a  double  line  being  60  per  cent.  more. 
includes  the  road  work  and  rails,  but  not  the  masonry 
the  piers  and  abutments. 

A  bridge  of  this  kicd  is  constructed  on  the  Philadelphia 
iwd  Reading  Railway,  the  length  of  which  is  1800  feet,  and 
the  cost  of  which  was  8600/. 

Where  the  railways  strike  the  course  of  rivers  of  great 
breadth,  such  as  the  Hudson,  the  East  River,  the  Dela- 
ware, the  Susquehnnnali,  or  the  Potomac,  the  transport 
is  continued,  as  already  explained,  by  steam  ferries. 

But,  besides  the  facilities  afforded  for  the  formation  of 
railways  by  the  flat  and  lesel  character  of  the  country,  and 
the  boundless  supply  of  timber  at  a  trifling  cost,  a  further 
and  much  larger  economy  is  efTected,  as  compared  with 
European  lines,  by  the  method  of  construction. 

Formed  to  supply  a  very  limited  amount  of  traffic  in 
proportion  to  their  length,  the  American  railways  are, 
generally,  single  lines.  Sidings  are  of  course  provitled  at 
stations,  in  which  one  train  wails  until  the  train 
the  contrary  direction  has  passed.  Collision  is  impossible, 
the  first  train  which  arrives  must,  by  the  rules  of  the 
'Tood,  move  into  the  siding.  Tliis  arrangement  would  be 
attended  with  inconvenience,  on  lines  where  a  frequent 
passage  of  trains  takes  place  ;  but  on  the  principal  American 
lea,  the  fast  trains  seldom  pass  in  each  direction  more  than 
ice  a  day,  and  the  time  and  place  of  their  meeting  is 
Tectly  regulated.  In  fact,  no  inconvenience  is  felt  or 
iplained  of  from  this  cause  in  tiie  practical  working  of 
the  lines.  In  cases  where  the  traffic  is  so  considerable  aa  to 
require  them,  double  lines  have  been  constructed. 

In  the  slfucture  of  the  roads  themselves,  principles  have 
been  adopted  which  have  been  attended  with    great   eco- 
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notnj  eompared  with  European  lines, — the  application  of 
which  was  rendered  admiaailile  by  the  lightness  of  ttw 
traffic  and  the  inoderate  Bpoed  contemplated.  In  laying  out 
these  lines,  the  engineers  did  not,  as  in  England,  impoN 
on  themeelveB  the  difficult  and  expensive  condition  of  ezclad- 
ing  all  curves  but  those  of  a  large  radius.  On  the  otiter 
baml,  curves  having  a  radius  of  one  thousand  feet  are  usual ; 
and  occasionally  curves  of  five  hundred  feet,  and  even  less, 
are  allowed.  Nor  arc  the  gradients  reatricted  to  the  same 
Ion  limits  as  with  us.  Acclivities  rising  at  tlie  rate  of  one 
foot  in  a  hundred  and  tlurty,  are  considered  a  moderaU 
ascent ;  and  there  are  not  less  than  fifty  lines  in  which  the 
gradients  are  laid  down  at  n  rate  varying  from  one  in  a 
hundred  to  one  in  seventy-five.  Nevertheless,  these  line* 
are  worked  without  difficulty  by  locomotives,  without  the 
expedient  either  of  assistant  or  stationary  engines.  Tim 
conat'(|uenee8  of  this  have  been  to  diminish  the  cost  of  earth- 
work, bridges,  and  viuducts,  even  in  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  character  of  the  surface  is  least  favourable.  But 
the  chief  source  of  economy  in  the  construction  of  these  lines 
has  arisen  from  the  structure  of  the  road  surface.  In  many 
cases  where  there  is  a  lighl  traffic,  the  rails  consist  of  flat 
bars  of  iron  two  and  a  half  incites  broad,  and  from  five  to 
seven  tenths  of  an  inch  thick, — nailed  or  spiked  down 
to  planks  of  timber  laid  longitudinally  on  the  road  in 
parallel  lines,  at  the  proper  width,  so  as  to  form  what  are 
called  continuous  bearings.  Some  of  the  most  profitable 
lines,  and  those  of  which  the  maintenance  has  proved  the 
least  expensive,  have  been  constructed  in  this  manner. 

The  structure  of  the  road,  however,  varies  in  its  character 
according  to  the  traflic.  Rails  are  sometimes  laid  down 
weighing  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds  per  yard.  In 
some  cases  of  still  greater  traffic,  the  rails  are  laid  on  trans- 
verse sleepers  of  wood,  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the 
European  railways ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  comparative 
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eheapness  of  wood  and  high  price  of  iron,  the  strength 
necessary  for  the  road  is  obtained  bj  reducing  the  distance 
between  the  sleepers,  so  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
giving  greater  weight  to  the  rails. 

In  all  cases  where  augmented  traffic  may  be  expected 
from  the  increase  of  population  and  commerce,  the  earth- 
work and  structures  on  the  lines  are  made  so  as  to  admit  of 
a  double  line  of  rails,  whenever  they  may  be  required. 

In  the  working  of  the  railways,  the  same  attention  to 
the  economy  rendered  necessary  by  their  limited  traffic 
is  observable.  The  engines  are  strongly  built,  perfectly 
safe,  and  sufficiently  powerful ;  but  they  are  destitute  of 
much  of  that  elegance  of  exterior,  and  luxurious  beauty  of 
workmanship,  which  are  seen  upon  the  British  locomotives. 
The  fuel  used  to  work  them  is  generally  wood.  On  certain 
lines,  however,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  coal-mines — such, 
for  example,  as  the  Philadelphia  and  Pottsville  Railway, 
which  penetrates  into  tlie  great  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania — 
coal  is  the  fuel  used.  The  use  of  coke  is  nowhere  resorted 
to.  Its  expense  would  make  it  inadmissible ;  and  in  a 
country  so  thinly  inhabited,  the  smoke  proceeding  from  coal 
or  wood  is  not  objected  to. 

The  ordinary  speed,  stoppages  included,  is  fourteen  or 
fifteen  miles  an  hour.  Independently  of  other  considerations, 
the  light  structure  of  most  of  the  railways  would  not  allow 
of  a  greater  velocity  without  considerable  danger ;  on  some 
of  the  better  constructed  lines,  I  have,  however,  frequently 
travelled  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  when  at 
full  speed.  This  is  not  uncommon  on  some  of  the  New 
England  lines, — on  the  railway  from  Baltimore  to  Wash- 
ington, and  some  of  the  southern  lines ;  as,  for  example,  that 
between  Charleston  and  Augusta  in  Greorgia,  the  Columbia 
line  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  line  from  Augusta  to  the 
University  of  Athens  in  Greorgia. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparently  feeble  and  unsubstantial 
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structure  of  some  of  the  lines,  accidents  to  passenger 
are  scarceljr  e?er  heard  of  in  America.  W^th  an  expcmeaet 
of  nearly  twenty  thouaand  miles  of  railway  trayHin"  in  ttx 
PnjteJ  Statea,  I  Lave  never  encountered  an  accident  of  «iy 
kind,  or  heard  of  a  fatal  or  injarious  one.  This  security  imj 
be  explained  by  the  moderate  speed  of  the  trains,  and  ibt 
Absence  of  a  highly  active  trp"'" 

In  Bome  cases  of  lightly  coii=..  ted  roads,  where  the  bui 
spiked  down  on  the  planks  are  it  kept  in  good  order,  an 
accident  colled  (from  its  analogy  a  catastrophe  common  on 
American  rivers)  snagging  is  ss  sometimes  to  have  h*{)- 
pened.  In  this  ca^e  the  iron  bv  vorn  thin  and  unspiked, 
gets  detached  from  the  plank,  a:  as  the  wheels  pass  upon 
it,  springs  up  and  pierces  t  it    m  of  the  carriage,  to  the 

greut  danger  of  the  passengers.        have,  however,  never  met 
with  a  well  authenticated  case  o       is  kind. 

Tliif  Inrra  Mtid  structure  of  the  carriages  is  a  source  of  con- 
siderable economy  in  the  working  of  the  lines.  Hie  pisMnger 
carriages  are  not  distinguished,  as  in  Europe,  by  diOereot  modes 
of  providing  for  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  traveller,  Hine 
are  no  first,  second,  and  third  classes.  All  are  first  das^  or 
rather  all  are  of  the  same  class.  The  carriage  consists  of  a 
long  body  like  that  of  s  London  omnibus,  but  mnch  wider, 
and  twice  or  thrice  the  length.  The  doors  of  exit  and  en- 
trance are  at  each  end ;  a  line  of  windows  being  placed  at 
each  ude,  similar  exactly  to  those  of  an  omnibus.  Along 
the  centre  of  this  species  of  caravan  is  an  alley  or  passage, 
jast  wide  enough  to  allow  one  person  to  walk  front  end  to 
end.  On  either  side  of  this  alley  are  seats  for  the  passengns, 
extending  crossways.  Each  seat  accommodates  two  peraonsi 
four  sitting  in  each  row,  two  at  each  side  of  the  allej- 
There  are  from  15  to  20  of  these  seats,  so  that  the  carriage 
accommodates  from  60  to  80  passengers.  In  cold  weather,  s 
small  stove  is  placed  near  the  centre  of  the  carriage  the 
EmiAe-pipe  of  which  passes  out  through  the  roof;   and  a 
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good  lamp  is  placed  at  each  end  for  illumination  during  the 
night.  The  vehicle  is  perfectly  lighted  and  warmed.  The 
seats  are  cushioned ;  and  their  hacks,  consisting  of  a  simple 
padded  hoard,  ahout  six  inches  hroad,  are  so  supported  that 
the  passenger  may  at  his  pleasure  turn  them  either  way,  so 
as  to  turn  his  face  or  his  hack  to  the  engine.  For  the  con- 
venience of  ladies  who  travel  unaccompanied  hy  gentlemen, 
or  who  otherwise  desire  to  he  apart,  a  small  room,  appro- 
priately furnished,  is  sometimes  attached  at  the  end  of  the 
carriage,  admission  to  which  is  forbidden  to  gentlemen. 

It  will  occur  at  once  to  the  engineer,  that  vehicles  of  such 
extraordinary  length  would  require  a  railway  absolutely 
straight ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  move  them  through  any 
portion  of  a  line  which  has  sensible  curvature.  Curves 
which  would  be  altogether  inadmissible  on  any  European 
line  are  nevertheless  admitted  in  the  construction  of  American 
railways  without  difficulty  or  hesitation,  and  through  these 
the  vehicles  just  described  move  with  the  utmost  facility.  This 
is  accomplished  by  a  simple  and  effectual  arrangement.  Each 
end  of  this  oblong  caravan  is  supported  on  a  small  four- 
wheeled  railway  truck,  on  which  it  rests  on  a  pivot ;  exactly 
similar  to  the  expedient  by  which  the  fore-wheels  of  a  carriage 
sustain  the  perch.  These  railway  carriages  have  in  fact  two 
perches,  one  at  each  end ;  but  instead  of  resting  on  two  wheels, 
each  of  them  rests  on  four.  The  vehicle  has  therefore  the 
facility  of  changing  the  direction  of  its  motion  at  each  end ; 
and  in  moving  through  a  curve,  one  of  the  trucks  will  be  in 
one  part  of  the  curve  while  the  other  is  at  another, — the 
length  of  the  body  of  the  carriage  forming  the  cord  of  the 
intermediate  arc!  For  the  purposes  they  are  designed  to 
answer,  these  carriages  present  many  advantages.  The  sim- 
plicity of  the  structure  renders  the  expense  of  their  construc- 
tion incomparably  less  than  that  of  any  class  of  carriage  on  an 
Eoropean  railway.  But  a  still  greater  source  of  saving  is 
apparent  in  their  operation.     The  proportion  of  the  dead 
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Weight  to  the  profitable  load  is  far  le^s  tban  in  the  ii* 
or  eei?oDd-cla39  carriages,  or  even  thaa  the  third-class  on  the 
English  railways.  It  ia  quite  true  that  the^  carriages  do 
not  oSer  to  the  wealthy  passenger  all  the  luxariouE  ■ceoIIlIIl^- 
lUtioa  which  lie  finds  our  beet  first-closa  carriages ;  but  ihej 
kSbrd  every  necessary  conTeuience  and  comfort. 

In  several  of  the  principal  Amtrican  cities,  the  railtraji 
*re  continued  to  the  very  centre  >  f  the  town,  following  tht 
Windinga  of  the  streets,  and  turn;  ng  without  difficulty  the 
sharpest  corners.  The  locomot'vi'  ■  tation  is,  however,  always 
in  the  suburbs.  Having  arrive  sre,  the  engine  is  detached 
from  the  train,  and  horses  are  yoked  to  the  carriages,  by  which 
they  arc  drawn  to  the  passenger  il  lot,  usually  established  at 
Some  central  situation.  Four  ho  ;e  are  attached  to  each  of 
these  oblong  carriages.  The  eh  curves  at  the  corners  of 
the  streets  are  turned,  by  causing  the  outer  'wheels  of  the 
trucks  to  run  upon  their  flanges,  so  that  they  become  (white 
passing  round  the  curve)  virtually  larger  wheels  than  the 
inner  ones.  I  hare  seen,  by  this  means,  the  longest  railway 
carriages  enter  the  depots  in  Fhlladelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
New  York,  with  as  much  precision  and  facility  as  was  exhibited 
by  the  coaches  that  used  to  enter  the  gateway  of  the  Golden 
Cross  or  the  Saracen's  Head. 

The  paucity  of  official,  or  other  authentic  infonrutioiii 
~  respecting  the  American  railways,  renders  it  difficult  to 
discover  with  precision  either  the  cost  of  constracdng  or 
working  them  collectively,  or  even  the  actual  length  of  rail- 
way under  traffic  U.  Michel  Chevalier  ascertained  from 
the  most  authentic  sources,  that  on  the  1st  of  Jannaiy,  1S43, 
the  total  length  projected  was  9076  miles,  of  which  4235 
miles  were  completed  and  under  traffic. 

Since  that  date,  a  conuderable  extent  of  railways  has  been 
completed.  The  following  tahle^  showing  the  Uoes  completed 
in  June  1849,  the  length  to  be  completed,  and  the 
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miction,  80  far  ts  thejr  could  1>e  ascertained,  maj  be 
-ed  as  presenting  the  most  complete  and  authentic 
it  of  the  actual  coaditioo  of  the  railwsjs  of  the  United 
rhich  can  be  supplied  :  — 
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if  nultra^  in  the  sUtes  of  New  Eoglaod  and  in  that  of 
fork,  from  which  I  liaTe  been  enabled  to  calculate 
cirGDtnstancea  attending  the  working  of  these  lines. 
,  accordingly,  given  these  in  the  following  table: — 
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The  railwajB,  of  the  traffic  of  wliich  I  have  here  given  a 
synoiisis,  include  the  most  active  nnd  profilahle  enterprises 
of  thia  kind  in  the  United  Stales.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
infer  from  the  results  obtained  the  corresponding  movement 
on  the  remaioing  lines.  It  will  appear  by  the  Table  given 
ID  page  403,  of  the  eniire  system  of  American  railways, 
that  the  dividends,  exclusive  of  those  contained  in  the  pre- 
ceding analysis,  are  in  general  small,  and  in  many  instaneei 
nothing.  It  is  therefore  probable  that,  in  the  aggre^ife 
the  average  profits  on  the  tolal  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  the  railways  do  not  exceed,  if  they  equal,  the  avenge 
profits  obtained  on  the  capital  invested  in  English  railwm 

The  extraordinary  extent  of  railway,  constructed  at  so 
early  a  period,   in  the  United  States   Laa    been    by  som 
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to  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  extent  of  communica- 
tion bj  common  roads.  Although  this  cause  has  operated  to 
aome  extent  in  certain  districts,  it  is  bj  no  means  so  general 
MB  has  been  supposed.  In  the  year  1838,  the  United  States 
mmils  circulated  over  a  length  of  waj  amounting  on  the 
whole  to  136,218  miles,  of  which  two  thirds  were  land 
transport,  including  railways  as  well  as  common  roads.  Of 
the  latter  there  must  have  been  about  80,000  miles  in  opera- 
tion, of  which,  however,  a  considerable  portion  was  bridle 
roads.  The  price  of  transport  in  tae  stage  coaches  was  upon 
an  average  3*25  d.  per  passenger  per  mile,  the  average  price 
by  railway  being  about  1*47  d,  per  mile. 

The  great  extent  of  internal  communication,  by  railways 
and  canals,  in  America,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  has 
been  a  general  subject  of  admiration.  The  population  of  the 
United  States  in  1840  amounted  to  17  millions,  and  if  its 
rate  of  increase  during  the  ten  years  commencing  at  that 
epoch  be  equal  to  the  rate  during  the  preceding  ten  years, 
its  present  population  must  be  about  23  millions.  There 
are,  as  I  have  stated,  about  6500  miles  of  railway  in 
actual  operation  within  the  territory  of  the  Union.  This, 
in  round  numbers,  is  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  of  railroad  for 
every  3200  inhabitants. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  there  are  in  operation  5000  miles 
of  railway,  with  a  population  of  30  millions,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  one  mile  for  every  6000  inhabitants. 

It  would  therefore  appear  that,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, the  length  of  railway  communication  in  the  United 
States  is  greater  than  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  propor- 
tion of  6  to  3^.  The  result  of  this  calculation,  however, 
requires  considerable  modification. 

Of  the  entire  extent  of  railway  constructed  in  the  United 
States,  by  far  the  greater  portion,  as  has  been  already  ex- 
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plained,  coneisis  of  single  lines  constructed  in  a  ligbt  ud 
cheap  muiTicr,  which  in  England  would  be  regarded  u 
merely  serving  temporary  purposes;  while,  on  the  contmr, 
the  endre  extent  of  the  English  gyatem  coosisU  not  only  if 
double  line^  bat  of  rnilways  constructed  in  the  roost  solid, 
permanent,  and  expensive  manner,  adapted  to  the  purpo#ei 
of  an  immeuse  tralfic 

If  a  comparison  were  to  be  instituted  ut  nil  between  the 
two  aystems  its  basis  ought  to  be  the  capital  expeoded  and 
the  traffic  served  by  them  ;  in  which  case  the  result  would 
be  somewbnt  ditTerent  from  that  obtained  by  the  mere  cocsi' 
deration  of  tlie  length  of  the  lines. 

It  IB  not,  however,  the  same  in  reference  to  the  canals,  ia 
which,  it  must  be  admitteil,  that  America  far  exceeds,  ia 
proportion  to  her  population,  nil  other  counti'ies. 

Tliere  is  no  country  where  easy  and  rapid  means  of  com- 
munication are  likely  to  produce  more  beneficial  results  tlian 
in  the  United  States.  Composed  of  twenty-six  independent 
republics,  having  variou.*,  and  in  some  instances  opposite 
interests,  the  American  confederacy  would  speedily  be  in 
danger  of  dissolution,  if  its  population,  scattered  over  a  terri- 
tory so  vfl,-t,  were  not  united  by  communications  suflicienlly 
rapid  to  produce  a  practical  diminution  of  distance.  In  this 
means  of  intercommunication.  Nature  has  greatly  aided  the 
efforts  of  art,  for  certainly  no  country  in  the  world  presents 
such  magnificent  lines  of  natural  water  communication. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  streams  which  intersect  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  carry  an  amount  of  inland  steam  navigation 
wholly  unexampled  in  Europe,  we  have  the  gigantic  stream  of 
the  Mississippi,  intersecting  the  immense  valley  to  which  it 
gives  its  name,  with  innumerable  tributaries,  navigable  by 
steam-boats  having  a  tonnage  of  first-rate  ships  for  manv 
thousands  of  miles,  and  traversing  territories  which  present 
immense  tracts  of  soil,  of  the  highest  degree  of  fertility,  as 
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well  as  sources  of  mineral  wealth  which  are  as  jet  unex- 
plored. 

On  the  American  railways,  passengers  are  not  differently 
classed,  or  admitted  at  different  rates  of  fare,  as  on  those 
in  Europe.  There  is  but  one  class  of  passengers  and  one  fare. 
In  one  or  two  instances,  second  and  third-class  carriages  were 
attempted  to  be  established,  but  it  was  found  that  the  number 
of  passengers  availing  themselves  of  the  lower  fares  and  infe- 
rior accommodation  was  so  small  that  thej  were  discontinued. 
The  only  distinction  observable  among  passengers  on  rail- 
ways is  that  which  arises  from  colour.  The  coloured  popu- 
lation, whether  emancipated  or  not,  are  generally  excluded 
from  the  vehicles  provided  for  the  whites.  Such  travellers 
are  but  few ;  and  they  are  usually  accommodated  either  in 
the  luggage  van  or  in  the  carriage  in  which  the  guard  or 
conductor  travels. 

Railways  in  America  have  been  generally  constructed,  as 
in  England,  by  joint-stock  companies,  with  which,  however, 
the  state  interferes  much  more  largely  than  in  England.  In 
some  cases,  a  major  limit  to  the  dividend  is  imposed  by  the 
law  which  constitutes  the  company.  In  some,  the  dividends 
are  allowed  to  augment;  but  when  they  exceed  a  certain 
limit,  the  surplus  is  divided  with  the  state.  In  some,  the 
privilege  granted  to  the  companies  is  limited  to  a  certain 
period.  In  some,  a  right  of  revising  and  restricting  the  tariff 
periodically  is  reserved  to  the  state. 

But  little  merchandise  is  transported  on  the  American  rail- 
ways, the  cost  of  transport  being  greater  than  goods  in  ge- 
neral are  capable  of  paying ;  nevertheless,  a  tariff,  regulated 
by  weight  alone,  without  distinction  of  classes,  is  fixed  by  law 
for  merchandise. 

In  the  States  of  New  England  the  legislature  docs  not 
interfere  with  the  rate  of  fare  or  the  tariff  of  charges  im- 
posed by  the  companies ;  but  there  is  a  provision  in  all  the 
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railway  acts,  that  oner  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  o 
ing   of  each  railway,  dividends  are  not  to  esc«ed  tea  ps  I 
cent.,  and  that  if  the  profits  should  be  such  as  to  prodiH 
a  greater  dividend,  the  tariff  must  be  reduced  eo  ■>  to  briag 
the  dividend  to  that  limit.     In  some  few  caees  of  the  Net 
England  railways,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  line  from  BoaCM  i 


to  Providence,  this  pennd  i 

In  the  Stale  of  Peni         «" 
eeveral  railway  companii 
ditions.     In  some,  an  uvei 
and  tonnage  are  not  to  ex 
mum  tariff  ia  fixed.     These 
lines. 

Besides  these  m^jor 
aUo,  in  certain  cases,  a  n 


le  charters  granted  to  dtt 
Tery  much  in  Ibeir  cod-  ' 
is  named,  which  the  fam 
others,  an  average  maii- 
la  are  difTerent  on  different 

>sed  on  the  fares,  there  'a 
m posed  on  the  dividends 


which  in  some  coses  must  not  ex  eed  twelve  and  in  otben 
fifteen  per  cent.  In  some  cases,  the  dividends  above  aceriaiD 
amount  are  subject  to  a  tax,  payable  to  the  state. 

"With  tlie  exception  of  this  tax  upon  dividends  whicii  ex- 
ceed a  certain  amount,  and  which  only  prevails  in  the  Slate 
of  Pennsylvania,  no  special  tax  is  imposed  on  the  Amerifaa 
railways  nnd  canals.  Soinetinies,  however,  Ihev  are  subject 
to  the  same  taxes  on  their  lands  and  buildings  to  which  otber 
proprietors  are  liable  ;  in  some  cases  they  are  exempted  bast 

In  several  ol  the  largest  States,  such  as  New  York,  Feiio- 
sylvanio,  and  Virginia,  the  acts  constituting  the  railway  c<an- 
paniea  contain  a  clause  reserving  an  absolute  power  of  modi- 
fying them  from  time  to  time  as  the  legislature  may  see  fit. 
In  no  case,  however,  has  this  clause  been  yet  brought  into 
practical  operation,  and  it  is  generally  regarded  as  the  mere 
theoretical  expression  of  the  unlimited  eoTereignty  of  the 
State. 

In  some  of  the  States  the  grants  to  the  railway  companies 
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are  for  an  nnlimited  time.  In  the  northern  States,  however, 
their  period  varies  from  50  to  100  years. 

In  some  of  the  latter  grants  an  exclusive  privilege  is  given 
to  the  companies  of  making  railways  through  certain  dis- 
tricts. 

Nothing  can  he  more  simple,  expeditious,  and  cheap  than 
the  means  of  obtaining  an  act  for  the  establishment  of  a 
railway  company  in  America.  A  public  meeting  is  held,  at 
which  the  project  is  discussed  and  adopted.  A  deputation  is 
appointed  to  apply  to  the  legislature,  which  grants  the  act 
without  expense,  delay,  or  official  difficulty.  The  principle 
of  competition  is  not  brought  into  play,  as  in  France ;  nor  is 
there  any  investigation  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  project, 
with  reference  to  future  profit  or  loss,  as  in  England.  No 
other  guarantee  or  security  is  required  from  the  company  than 
the  payment  by  the  shareholders  of  a  certain  amount  con- 
stituting the  first  call.  In  some  states,  the  nonpayment  of 
a  call  is  followed  by  the  confiscation  of  the  previous  payments ; 
in  others,  a  fine  is  imposed  on  the  shareholder ;  in  others 
the  share  is  sold,  and  if  the  produce  be  less  than  the  price  at 
which  it  was  delivered,  the  surplus  can  be  recovered  from 
the  shareholder  by  process  of  law.  In  all  cases,  the  acts 
creating  the  companies  fix  a  time  within  which  the  works 
XDust  be  completed  under  pain  of  forfeiture.  The  traffic  in 
shares  before  the  definitive  constitution  of  the  company  is 
prohibited. 

Although  the  state  itself  has  rarely  undertaken  the  execu- 
tion of  railways,  it  holds  out  in  most  cases  inducements  in 
different  forms  to  the  enterprise  of  companies.  In  some 
cases,  the  state  takes  a  great  number  of  shares,  which  is 
generally  accompanied  by  a  loan  made  to  the  company,  con- 
sisting in  state  stock  delivered  *  at  par,  which  the  company 
negociate  at  its  own  risk.  This  loan  is  often  converted  into 
a  subvention. 
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CHAP.  XVIL 

BELGIAN  RAILWAYS. 

The  Belgian  State  railways,  though  in  their  total  length  not 
exceeding  360  miles,  are  an  object  of  vast  importance  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  entire  system  of  railroads  now  spread 
over  the  continent  of  Europe. 

They  are  a  subject  of  further  interest  to  the  statistician 
and  the  historian  from  the  date  and  the  circumstances  of  their 
construction. 

The  small  state  of  Belgium  had  but  just  established  its 
independence  and  been  acknowledged  by  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  when  the  statesmen  to  whom  its  government  was 
confided,  seeing  the  isolation  in  which  it  stood,  and  the  some- 
what contemptuous  regards  cast  upon  it  by  the  powers  of  the 
north  and  east,  from  whom  its  recognition  had  been  re- 
luctantly extorted,  resolved  to  confer  upon  it,  by  an  effort  of 
enterprise  and  art,  that  influence  which  was  denied  to  it  by 
its  insignificant  territory,  its  small  population,  and  limited 
commerce. 

The  first  administration  under  the  newly  appointed  sove- 
reign was  scarcely  installed,  therefore,  when  it  was  de- 
termined to  signalise  its  inauguration  by  a  grand  project, 
tending  to  establish  relations  with  other  states,  and  calcu- 
lated to  produce  such  reciprocal  dependence  as  would  be  a 
strong  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  general  tranquillity 
and  respect  for  the  independence  of  the  new  state.  It  was, 
in  a  word,  resolved  to  overspread  the  territory  with  a  system 
of  railway  communication,  which  should  render  this  small 
kingdom  the  great  highway  for  a  large  share  of  the  commerce 
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and  pereoDBl  iolercourse  between  eoine  of  the  chief  coontrica 
of  Europe, 

It  was  proposed  to  construct  two  great  trunk  railvsT? 
forming  a  cross,  tlie  intersection  of  whicli  should  be  at  &!■• 
lines.  The  length  of  tbe  cross  was  to  extend  from  Ogteod  lo 
Liege,  and  to  be  continued  through  the  Prussiiui  territory  by 
Aix-lii-Cbapelle  to  Cologne. 

The  transverse  line  was  to  be  carried  at  right  angles  to 
this  from  north  to  soulh,  exiending  from  Antwerp  through 
Brui^cls  by  lions  to  the  French  territory  near  Valenciennes, 
to  which  city  it  was  to  be  continue!. 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived,  that  j  Valines,  and  cot  Bru5^l?, 
ivaB  to  be  the  great  focus  of  tbese  line£  of  communication. 
Sevi-ral  secondary  lines  or  branches  were  lo  complete  the 
network. 

The  J'"asteR!J  Line,  extending  from  Malines  to  Cologne, 
by  Louvain,  Tirlemont,  Landen,  Waremme,  Liege,  and  Ver- 
viers,  near  tjie  Prussian  frontier,  was  to  have  a  branch  to 
St.  Trond. 

The  WESTERN  Line,  from  MnHnes  to  Ostend,  by  Ter- 
monde,  Ghent,  aud  Bruges,  was  to  have  a  braocb  from  Ghent 
to  Lille  and  Courtrai. 

The  Northern  Lixk,  from  Malines  to  Antwerp,  was  to 
liftve  a  lateral  line  from  Antwerp  to  Ghent,  to  be  continued 
to  Lille,  so  as  to  afford  a  direct  communication  between 
Ghent,  Ostend,  Lille,  and  Antwerp,  without  the  circuitous 
route  afforded  by  the  trunk  lines  intersecting  at  Malines. 

The  Southern  Line,  extending  from  Iifalines  through 
Brussels  to  Mons,  was  to  throw  off  a  branch  at  Brain-le- 
Corate  to  Charleroi,  to  he  carried  from  thence  to  Namur. 

The  total  length  of  the  entire  system  was  to  be  347  miles. 

This  magnificent  project  was  no  sooner  announced,  than 
it  was  adopted  by  the  legislature,  and  received  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  people. 
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The  date  of  the  law  sanctioniDg  it  was  the  Ist  May,  1834 ; 
and  the  statesmen  to  whom  the  countiy  was  indebted  for  it 
were  MM.  Lebeau  and  Rogier. 

Independently  of  those  considerations  which  affected  the 
relations  of  the  new  state  with  the  other  powers  of  Europe, 
the  internal  commerce  of  Belgium  prompted  such  an  enter- 


The  revolution  of  1830  having  separated  that  country  from 
Holland,  it  lost  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  as  an  issue  for  its 
commerce.  The  communication  with  the  German  states  could 
not  be  maintained  by  sea,  and  was  attended  with  expense 
by  land  on  common  roads,  which  rendered  it  impracticable. 
The  coal-producing  provinces  of  Liege^  which  before  the  re- 
irolution  supplied  the  Dutch  markets,  were  now  isolated  and 
unable  to  share  the  supply  of  the  interior  with  the  coal  dis- 
trict of  Mons.  An  effectual  and  cheap  communication  with 
the  ocean  on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  frontier  next  to  the 
Hhine  on  the  other,  so  as  to  traverse  the  kingdom  from 
east  to  west,  would  be  necessary  to  restore  the  prosperity 
of  Liege.  It  was  first  proposed  to  accomplish  this  by  means 
of  a  canal ;  but  MM.  Lebeau  and  Rogier  were  sufficiently 
clearsighted  to  perceive,  even  at  that  early  epoch,  the  im- 
portant part  which  railways  were  destined  to  play  in  the 
commerce  and  politics  of  Europe,  and  how  much  more  such 
a  system  would  conduce  to  the  national  prosperity  and  poli- 
tical importance  of  their  country. 

It  was  resolved  to  construct  the  system  of  railways  thus 
projected  at  the  national  expense,  and  to  work  them  under 
national  management.  The  execution  of  the  project  was 
commenced  on  the  1st  June,  1834.  Within  two  years,  por- 
tions of  the  system  were  completed  and  opened  for  traffic. 
The  length  open  in  1840  was  190  miles,  and  the  entire 
system  was  completed  within  the  next  four  years  at  the 
following  rates :  — 
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The  Btinmlua  which  thia  system  of  commanication  im- 
premised  upon  the  commeTce  of  Belgium  maybe  infenedfrCHS 
the  loilowing  table,  showing  the  p'-ogressive  development  of 
the  home  and  foreign  trade  of  tlat  country  from  1836  to 

1845 :— 


Belgium  during  Ten  Yean  endi  ig  December  3 1 .  1815.             | 

— 

B.P-U.                       1 

v™. 

,..,„-._ 

'■^™i'j?* 

■.l^t  lUiiun  ]  I  u„rfBB^ 

s,3M>.imo 

l.DSS.lfld 
l,HB.OOQ 

r,t»*.(ffl) 
R.iDO.ono 

fi.do.oivi         s.iw.om 

Tlie  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  at  the  port  of 
Antwerp  in  18.39  was  5,600,000;. ;  in  1841  it  had  risen  lo 
6,640,000/.,  and  in  1843  it  amounted  to  9,080,000/. 

The  production  of  cool  in  Belgium  was  doubled  in  the  ten 
years  ending  1845. 

From  1831  to  1835,  the  avernge  annual  export  of  cast- 
iron  was  3887  tons.  In  the  nest  five  years  the  average 
annual  amount  was  7478  tons. 

After  1840,  when  tlie  railways  were  nearly  completed,  this 
branch  of  commerce  was  nearly  quintupled;  its  average 
amount,  in  the  six  years  ending  December  1 845,  being  35,000 
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The  same  rapid  progression  is  observable  in  the  other 
branches  of  commerce. 

The  average  importation  of  raw  cotton,  previous  to  1835, 
was  4400  tons.  In  the  five  years  ending  31st  December, 
1846,  its  average  annual  amount  was  7353  tons. 

Previous  to  1835,  the  average  annual  import  of  wool  was 
2973  tons.  In  the  five  years  ending  31st  December,  1846, 
its  annual  average  amount  was  4066  tons. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  expenditure  by  which  the  agent 
which  was  so  mainly  instrumental  in  thus  extending  Belgian 
commerce  was  created. 

The  general  character  of  the  country  was  favourable  to 
the  construction  of  railways  ;  but  much  more  stress  has  been 
hud  on  this  circumstance,  by  those  who  desire  to  exphun  the 
early  advance  made  in  this  improvement  by  Belgium,  than 
is  due  to  it.  It  is  true  that  those  parts  of  the  country 
between  Brussels  and  the  Ocean  are  generally  level,  and 
that  but  little  earth-work  or  works  of  art  necessary  to  be- 
stride vallies  or  penetrate  hills  were  required ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  country  was  intersected  by  numerous  rivers 
and  canals,  which  necessitated  the  construction  of  as  many 
bridges  and  aqueducts. 

The  country,  however,  has  a  very  different  character  be- 
tween Brussels  and  the  Prussian  frontier.  The  ground  there 
presents  obstacles  requiring  works  of  art  of  an  expensive  and 
difficult  character. 

From  Louvain  to  Ans,  the  line  passes  through  an  undu- 
lating country,  and  is  carried  by  cuttings  of  an  average 
depth  of  fifty  feet,  alternating  with  embankments  of  an 
average  height  of  sixty-six  feet  up  a  gradual  inclination  to 
a  summit  nearly  five  hundred  feet  above  the  station  at 
Louvain.  In  this  section  of  the  line  there  is  a  tunnel  which 
measures  upwards  of  one  thousand  yards,  besides  numerous 
aqueducts,  bridges,  and  viaducts,  by  which  the  canals  and 
common  roads  are  conducted  over  and  under  the  railway. 
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From  Au  to  Liege,  tlie  country  falls  along  the  eide  of  the 
valley  of  the  !Meuse,  by  a  8t«:ep  declivity.  Here,  ia  a  leuglli 
of  2300  feel;  there  is  a  fall  of  360  feet. 

Thii  descent  ia  efieeted  liy  two  inclined  planes,  worked 
by  two  sUUouary  engines  of  360  horse  power.  The  average 
gradient  of  liitse  planes  is  one  in  33.  The  prevailing 
gradient  between  Louvaiu  and  L  ege  is  from  one  in  340  to 
one  in  250,  witii  the  exception  of  a  few  short  gradiects 
constructed  at  one  in  150.  The  curves  upon  this  line  have 
generally  a  Urge  radius,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  poiuta 
where  they  are  laid  down  with  a  radius  of  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mite. 

It  ie  not  found  in  the  working  of  the  line  that  th&sc  curves 
are  dangeroue.  or  produce  any  appreciable  resistance  to  the 
tractive  power. 

Tlie  lielginn  railways  are  distinguished  from  those  of 
England  and  France  by  the  circumstance  of  passing  common 
roods,  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  by  level  crossings. 
By  this  expedient  considerable  expense  in  the  original  con- 
struction is  saved  in  bridges  and  viaducts ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  great  tralHc  on  the  Belgian  lines,  no  serious 
accidents  Jiave  been  produced  by  it.  It  is  to  be  considered, 
however,  that,  the  speed  of  the  trains  being  less  than  on 
the  English  railways,  the  liability  to  accident  is  proportionally 
diminished. 

The  extraordinary  expedition  with  which  the  Belgian 
railroads  were  completed,  has  been  mainly  caused  by  thp 
circumstance  of  their  having  been  executed  by  the  state,  and 
the  execution  being  conducted  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  special  railway  committee,  invested  with  adequate  powers. 
By  this  expedient,  innumerable  official  formalities  were 
avoided.  The  two  engineers,  MJI.  Simons  and  Deridder, 
who  had  proposed  the  project,  were  invested  with  the 
general  direction  of  the  works ;  full  powers  were  given 
them   to   form  contracts,  purchase   land,   and   make   other 
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definitive  arrangements  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  works, 
without  reference  to  higher  official  powers. 

On  the  1st  January,  1848,  the  amount  which  had  been 
expended  on  the  construction  of  the  Belgian  railways,  and 
the  stock  employed  in  working  them  was  6,406,476/.,  of  which 
the  following  were  the  details : — 


Construction  of  the  road 

4,800,270 

Buildings  and    machinery   for    the    inclined 

planes        .... 

- 

59,544 

Buildings  and  appendages  of  the  stations 

- 

402,949 

Dependencies  of  the  stations  • 

- 

84,772 

Management  and  office  expenses 

- 

205,773 

Rolling  stock             ... 

* 

853,168 

£6,406,476 

But  of  this  sum,  a  part  had  been  expended  in  land  for  the 
way  and  works,  which  was  subsequently  found  to  be  in 
excess.  A  portion  of  this  was  accordingly  resold,  which 
produced  46,865/.  Deducting  this  from  the  above  expen- 
diture, the  remainder  will  be  6,359,611/.;  which  is  therefore 
the  actual  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  construction  of 
the  Belgian  railways,  consisting  of  353  miles,  including  all 
the  works  and  the  rolling  stock. 

The  cost  per  mile,  therefore,  of  this  system,  with  its 
working  stock,  has  been  18,016/^ 

The  amount  of  the  rolling  stock,  the  total  cost  of  which 
was,  as  appears  by  the  above  estimate,  853,168/i,  was,  on  the 
1st  January,  1848,  as  follows :  — 

Locomotive  engines  -  -  •  -       155 

Tenders   ......       ]54 

PasMnger  coaches  -  -  -  -       751 

Goods  waggons     .  •  .  .  .     2915 

Post-offices  -  -  -  -  •14 

Waggons  used  in  the  service  of  the  railway  -      394 
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1  orJered,  wliich 


Lggons  \ 


!  of  192  goods  1 
■wtra  delivered  in  1848. 

In  the  following  table  I  hnre  exhibited  the  claaaiHed 
receipts,  the  expensea,  and  profits,  with  the  relation  of  then 
lo  ench  other,  on  the  Bt^lgian  railways,  during  the  seven 
years  ending  3lBt  December,  1847  :  — 


Tj»in.*ii   AnAi.vsrs  of  the   ReraipK.   Eipenso,  and   I'rofia  ■riiin; 
rrom  the  TraiGc  carried  od  (he  BelgUu  Itulwaf*  durinj;  ibe  Sncn 
Yean  tiidinft  URcmbcr  01.  I84T.                                                                1 

'N,iml«t      of      Blln 

.  Pmwim",      -       - 
GuoJi  cirri  iJhJr  (m- 

■Enpenieiperccn.nt 

IMl. 

"«- 

1M3. 

1M«. 

IMS.    1     1M«. 

IMT. 

m 

MG 

SOD 

Mr 

» 

WT 

IH 

K,.1M 

ll(..4.Vi 

3fil,Mil 
I41,M4 

IMS" 

a.fifia 

4(1. MO 

JBS.ISS 
M3,96B 

19 

BtLM 

Having      pi        d        h   p      ed    g    hap  f  h        1  me 

the  miinn       n  wh    1      1  m  f    h        alE       t     li 

carrying      o(.k       dl  nhdddfmh 

respe<;'tive  q  and  nig       fh  hD[ply 

recorded,       nil  bn  yl  ghoulh 

details  of  1        11  by    h    li  1         tnp        n       a         &1 

data  are  obtained.  I  shall  therefore  give  the  principal  re- 
sults, in  the  following  table,  without  the  arithmetical  pro- 
cesses by  whieh  they  are  found  :  — 
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Stkoku  of  the  Movement  on  the  Belgian  Railways,  computed  from 
oflScial  Documents,  during  the  Four  Years  ending  Dec.  SI.  1847. 

LocoMomri  Powia. 

Total  aTerage  daily  mileage  of  enginet. 
With  goods       .... 
With  passengera          ... 

Total  ... 

Total  aTerage  hours  of  engine  atand- 
ing  daily  with  steam  up  wiihout  run- 
ning      -          .          -          -           - 

Total  daily  average  consumption  of  coke. 
In  lighting  and  steaming  - 
In  standing  with  steam  up 
In  working  trains  ... 

Total  - 

Number  of  engines  employed    - 
'  Average  daily  mileage  per  engine 
Average   number   of   engines    lighted 
dally       ..... 
Average  number  of  miles  run  by  each 
engine  lighted  -           -            -           - 
Average  hours  sunding  daily  with  steam 
1     up  without  working  per  engine 
,  Average  consumption  of  coke  per  en- 
1     gine  lighted. 

1           In  lighting  and  steaming  . 
In  standing  with  steam  up 
In  working  trains  -          .           . 

Total  - 

.Average  consumption  per  hour  when 
standing  with  steam  up           .           • 

Average   consumption  per  mile  when 
drawing  trains  .... 

Average  consumption  per  running  mile. 
Including  standing  and  lighting 

1844. 

1846. 

1846. 

1847. 

1.4A2 
2.778 

2.071 
2.571 

2,788 
2,765 

3,483 
8.001 

4.230 

4,642 

5,563 

6,484 

489 

472 

559 

5881 

ttf. 
87,540 
10.432 
125.687 

Or. 

4().yl6 

10.421 

136.657 

46,105 

12337 

166.270 

60.973 

14,539 

195.893 

173,659 

187.994 

224,712 

261,405 

143 
29-6 

630 

672 

7-7 

Ite. 
595 
165 
1.995 

148 
81-4 

67-4 

69-0 

7-4 

Ik. 
610 
155 
2,039 

151 
36-8 

750 

740 

7-5 

Of. 
613 
165 
2.217 

154 
42-2 

840 

770 

7-0 

A*. 
607 
173 
2,332 

2.765 

2.804 

2.995 

3.112 

21*4 
29*7 
40-0 

20-9 
29-9 
41-6 

220 
30*0 
400 

247 
30-3 
871 

Passknoir  TRAmc. 

.  Total  average  daily  number  booked. 

ut  class      .... 
2d  class       .... 
3d  class       .... 

ToUl  ... 

Total  average  daily  mileage. 

1st  class      .... 
2d  class       .... 
3d  class       .... 

Total  -    *     - 

Total  average  daily  receipts. 

1st  class      .... 
ad  class       .... 
SdeiaM      .... 

Total  . 

904 
2.390 
5.425 

1,089 
2.660 
5.6M 

1,138 
2,837 
6,032 

1.182 
2.486 
6.469 

8.719 

9,510 

10.007 

10.087 

39.080 

68.274 

116.492 

87.236 
65.638 
96,937 

41.652 

73.446 

110.155 

42,567 

67.939 

I15,n2 

223,846 

199.811 

225,253 

226,278 

M. 

174 
243 
2M 

M. 

192 
255 
249 

M 

209 
274 
269 

M 

214 
864 
283 

671 

6B6 

782 

781 
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Goods  TBAmc. 

Toul  BTerage  dally  oiunber  of  tons 

bookad  

Toul  average  daily  mileage  of  goods  - 
Average  oiunber  of  milea  carried  per  too 
Arerage  number  of  too*  drawn  by  each 

engine    .  .  .  .  . 

Average  receipts  per  mile  ran  of  goods 

trains     ..... 
Total  average  dally  mileage  of  goods 

wasgons  .... 

Tocal  number  of  waggons  used  . 
Average  daily  mileage  of  each  waggon  . 
Average    number   of  goods   waggons 

drawn  by  each  engine  ... 
Average  number  of  tons  carried  per 

waagon  ..... 
Totaldaily  average  receipts  for  goods  • 
Average  receipts  per  ton  booked 
Average  receipts  |>er  ton  per  mile 


1844. 


1,S64 
66,7% 
44-8 

880 

517#. 

23.102 
1.783 
13*4 

1574 

2*46 
37&/. 
bt.  I  Off. 
l-57rf. 


1845. 


1,771 
83,420 
470 

40-0 

4-41 «. 

38,728 
2.073 
18-7 

18-7 

215 
45H/. 
&s.  2tf. 


1846. 


2,016 
94,000 
47*0 

38-7 

3-66S. 

64.087 
2,400 
22*5 

19-4 

1-74 
617/. 
&s.  U</. 
l-3*itf. 


1847. 


2.634 
115.817 
43-8 

33-2 

3-65S. 

70.008 
2.707 
25-9 

20-1 

1*66 
639/. 
5s.  2tf. 
l*34tf. 


From  the  important  results  brought  together  in  the  pre- 
ceding table,  we  collect  the  following  summary  conclusions, 
in  round  numbers. 

1st.  On  the  Belgian  railways  each  locomotive  is  worked 
every  other  day,  runs  76  miles,  is  kept  standing  with  steam 
up  for  seven  hours,  and  consumes  a  ton  and  a  half  of 
coke. 

2nd.  Each  passenger  engine  draws  80  passengers,  with 
haggage,  parcels,  mails,  &c. ;  the  receipts  amounting  to 
5s,  per  mile,  exclusive  of  a  small  amount  due  to  baggage, 
&C. ;  the  train  consisting  of  from  eight  to  ten  vehicles.  Each 
first-class  passenger  travels  on  an  average  37  miles,  each 
second-class  passenger  26  miles,  and  each  third-class 
passenger  18  miles.  The  receipts  proceeding  from  each 
first-class  passenger  are  3^.,  from  each  second-class  passenger, 
2s,  2d, J  and  from  each  third-class  passenger.  Is,  ScL 

3rd.  Each  passenger  coach  runs  about  28  miles  a  day,  and 
carries  about  11  passengers. 

4th.  Each  goods  engine  draws  on  an  average  20  goods 
waggons,  drawing  34  tons  of  goods.  Each  ton  of  goods  is 
transported  on  an  average  44  miles,  and  the  receipts  for  each 
mile  run  by  the  goods  engines  are  5s,  2d, 
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To  coropure  the  quanlity  of  traSic  with  the  extent  of  the 
ruiln-ay,  it  will  be  necessary  to  suppose  it  uQiformly  carried 
over  the  trhole  length  of  tbe  lines,  aod  to  cal<<uUte  tin 
<iuaiitity  which  would,  in  that  case,  pass  over  every  mik. 
The  results  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table:  — 


I'raffic    carried  iULIt  acer 

eu1>  Mile  of  lh«  Belgian  IlaLiwa;^  iludng  the  Four  Yemn  ^wtitig  J 
Dwcmber  31,  184T.                                                                                         i 

Idclui       .... 

1                                       Ttus       -       - 

lt=!:;SSK.    :    :   :    : 

,  loM.  iifBn"d. 

IMt. 

IBU. 

lltM 

IM!. 

u« 

i 

1*0 

at 

M 

sn 

u* 

Ml 

"2w 

7-8B 

m-'a 

This  would  therefore  be  the  movement  of  the  traffic  on 
the  Itflgian  railways,  if  it  were  utiiforinly  carried  over  ihe 
whole  extent  of  the  lines,  and  throughout  all  seii.soiis  of  tin; 
ye:ir.  A  great  variation,  however,  takes  place,  both  loi-allv 
and  according  to  the  change  of  season. 

The  official  reports  published  by  the  Belgian  government 
supply  the  means  of  ascertainin"  both  these  variitioni!.  In 
Ian        dd         mli  hbdhlal-iran 
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The  seclion  Iwtween  BrusseU  and  Malines  is  obTiomlf 
exceptional,  having  a  much  larger  proportion  of  f»ssrtigti 
traffic  tlian  anj  other  section  of  tlie  line.  TLis  is  rasilj 
ezplaiiied  b^  the  configuration  of  the  Belgian  rMlways. 
Ualinee  forms  the  interBection  or  focus  of  the  four  gratt 
trunk  lines,  and  tUe  great  predominance  of  traffic  cxhibiud 
in  tbe  diogmm  arises  from  that  portion  of  llie  traffic  nbidi 
proceeds  from  Brussels  to  feed  all  iheae.  and  which  retunti 
to  BniBseb  from  them. 

The  eame  exceptional  character  appears  in  the  gooii 
traffic  between  Antwerp  and  Malines,  which  is  explained  in 
the  same  manner.  The  merchandise  arriving  at  or  departing 
from  Antwerp  necessarily  traveb  over  the  section  of  the  line 
between  Antwerp  and  Malines,  either  departing  from  or 
arriTing  nt  the  common  focus  of  the  trunk  lines  at  Slaline^ 

Another  excpptional  character  in  the  goods  traffic  is 
exhibit^,!  l„!t»-L'-n  Cljarleroi  and  Braiii-Io-Comtt-.  v.-hkh  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  coal  trade  of  the  former  district. 

The  variation  of  the  dailj  traffic  with  the  change  of  seasons 
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18  exhibited  in  the  same  manner  in  the  annexed  diagram,  in 
which,  as  before,  the  continuous  lines  represent  the  passenger 
traffic,  and  the  dotted  lines  the  goods  traffic.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  latter  is  much  more  uniform  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  seasons  than  the  former. 

August  aod  September  form  the  great  travelling  season 
for  passengers ;  the  quantity  of  traffic  of  this  kind  being  in 
these  months  more  than  double  its  amount  in  the  four 
months  commencing  in  November  and  ending  in  February. 

The  proportion  in  which  each  of  the  three  classes  of 
passengers  supplies  traffic  to  the  railways,  is  exhibited  in 
the  following  table  for  the  four  years  ending  31st  December, 
1847:— 


Table  showing  the  Number  of  each  Class  of  Passengers  in  every  1 00 
booked,  the  Share  of  fach  Class  in  every  lOC  Miles  travelled,  and 
the  Share  contributed  by  each  Class  to  every  lOOL  Receipts  on  the 
Belgian  Railways  during  the  Four  Years  ending  December  31.1 847. 


Number  of  pauengers  of  each  class  in  j  I 
'     every  100 booked    -  -  -     jl 

Share  of  each  class  hi  every  100  miles  ! ' 
travelled     •  •  -  •     | 


Averaite  amount  contributed  by  each 
passenger  to  every  100^  of  receipts 


844 
S45 
846 
M7 


R-14 
845 

947 

844 
845 
846 
847 


l»tClM>. 


10-75 
ll'.V) 
11^ 
U'T2 


17-40 
I8G0 
17-27 
18-80 


26 
27 

28 

28 


XdClan. 


27-66 
28  20 
28-36 
24-64 


30  50 
32-86 
32  60 
3010 


36 
37 
36 
34 


SdClaai.  i  Toub. 


6159 
6030 
60-28 
64-14 


52-10 
4S54 
48-90 
51-10 


100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 


38 

100 

36 

100 

36 

100 

38 

100 

But  the  preceding  details,  important  as  they  are,  do  not 
form  all  the  valuable  information  which  can  be  deduced  from 
the  reports  of  the  railway  department  of  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  proportion  in  which  the  business 
of  the  railway  is  supplied  by  traffic  classified  according  to 
the  distances  it  is  transported,  tables  have  been  published 
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sbowing  the  quantity  of  eacU  class  of  objects  of  traffic  booked 
which  have  been  carried  to  distances  within  certain  a^ig: 
traits. 

These  voluminous  tables  have  supplied  tue  with  tlie  mei 
of  coiii|iuting  the  number  of  units  booked  which  were  carried 
over  distances  under  20  miles,  between  20  and  40  milts, 
40  and  60  mile«,  and  so  on.  1  hare  also  given,  in  the  fuUcW' 
ing  table,  the  quantity  of  locomotion  which  each  class  of  sodt 
objects  demanded. 
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Good. -Tan.. 

~-^„  :    : 

301 
303 

ii 

a 

Jo" 

^.T 

TouL 

a 

39 

am 

i_ 

± 

Iffl 

This  table  snppliea  some  curious  and  important  inferences, 
which  are  probably  applicable  more  or  less  to  all  railway 
traffic ;  but  we  hare  no  means  of  testing  this,  owing  to  the 
insufficiency  of  the  oflicial  reports  of  other  railways. 

It  appears  that  40  per  cent,  of  all  the  passengers  booked 
are  for  distances  under  20  miles,  and  that  73  per  cent,  are 
for  distaoces  under  40  miles. 

Those  who  are  booked  for  distances  under  20  miles  em- 
ploy 16  per  cent,  of  the  mileage,  and  those  who  are  booked 
for  distances  under  40  miles  employ  46  per  cent,  of  all  the 
mileage. 

It  farther  appears  that  only  5  per  cent,  of  all  the  pas- 
sengers booked  travel  distances  above  80  miles,  and  that 
they  together  supply  only  17  per  cent,  of  the  mileage. 

With  respect  to  goods,  conclusions  very  nearly  similar 
follow.  34  per  cent,  of  the  goods  booked  are  carried  dis- 
tances under  20  miles,  while  63  per  cent,  are  carried  dis- 
tances under  40  miles.  Those  which  are  carried  distances 
under  20  miles  employ,  however,  less  than  11  per  cent,  of 
the  mileage,  while  those  carried  distances  under  40  miles 
employ  only  31  per  cent.  It  further  follows,  that  only  12 
per  cent,  of  all  the  goods  booked  are  carried  distances  above 
80  miles,  but  that  this  quantity  employs  30  per  cent,  of  the 
mileage  of  the  railways. 

The  class  of  objects  which  are  carried  the  greatest  dis- 
tances, and  which  employ  the  greatest  amount  of  mileage,  are 
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hornet.  Of  these  50  per  cent,  are  carried  distances  from  60 
to  SO  miIe^  and  employ  60  per  cent,  of  the  mileage. 

Tbe  larger  cluss  of  cattle  are  nisu  carried  to  considerable 
distiinces,  30  per  cent,  being  carried  to  distances  from  60 
to  80  miles,  employing  54  pur  cent,  of  the  mileage. 

The  proportions  in  which  the  dilT^rent  classes  of  tmffic 
contributed  to  the  revenue  of  the  Belgian  railways  U  ex- 
hihited  in  the  following  table:  — 


1  TikU.1  Bhovine  Ibe  Sbire  oltinj  ICNV.  afftasx 
1      by  «cb  Cla»  -r  Tflffic  on  the  Belgiui  R.il» 

Keitnuc  contiiliuwd 
■f>,  during  ill?  Font 

YorseodineDtwinberal.  IS<7. 

1        IMl. 

IMt. 
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lUt. 

BWW *» 

v< 
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S-6 

1     M-. 

Mon-I  lurcrli        -       ■      OS 

,11'J 

tl 
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T(«.l  .      -j         mo 

1^ 

US 

4M 

In  the  following  inble  I  have  exhibited  the  |>r(>  port  ion  o 
every  100/.  expended,  which  has  been  charpeiible  to  th 
usual  liuiiils  of  direction,  way  and  works,  locomotive  power 
carrying  expenses,  and  sundries. 


ANxi.VMiioC  (lie   Prupo'ilcm  in  uliicli  ihu  uorkiiig   Et|>i'i^>.L-s  uf  ilie 
Bi'lf-'iin   ll..il»ays  w«i^  .li-tribiilcd.  under  tlic  spwiliuJ   iii.jds,  in 
llip  Knur  YoHrs  i-mliiiB  IS47. 
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Finallj,  I  have  compared  in  the  following  table  the 
receipts,  expenses^  and  profits  with  the  length  of  the  lines, 
the  movement  upon  them,  and  the  capital  invested  in 
them. 


1 

Stkopsis  of  the  Proportion  between  the   Receipts,  Expenses,  and 
ProHts,  and  the  Length  of  Line  worked,  the  Movement  of  the 
Trains,  and  the  Amount  of  Capital  on  the  Belgian  Railways  during  ' 
the  Seven  Years  ending  December  31.  1847. 

Year  1841. 

RrceipU     • 
Expenses   - 

ProfiU 

Year  1842. 

ReceipU     • 
Expenses   • 

ProfiU 

Year  1843. 

ReceipU     - 
Expenses  - 

ProfiU 

Year  1844. 

ReceipU     - 
Expenses   - 

ProfiU 

Year  1845. 

ReceipU     • 
Expenses    - 

ProfiU 

Year  1846. 

Receipts     • 
Expenses   . 

ProfiU 

Year  1817. 

ReceipU     - 
Expenses   • 

ProfiU 

T«Ml«v«ffaii» 
dallj  Amount. 

AmooBtpCT  MU* 
oTlUUway. 

ABMmntjpnr  Mil* 
ninby  Traiiu. 

Amount  p«r 
CcntofCapltaJ.! 

* 

683 

498 

* 

8*25 

237 

«.    d. 
5    4 
3  11 

6  56 
4-78 

185 

0-88 

1     5 

1*78 

820 
516 

3*33 

2*10 

6    0 
3    9i 

6-72 
4-24 

804 

123 

2    ^ 

2*48 

994 
602 

3-31 
2-00 

6    3 
3  10 

6-68 
4*05 

392 

1-31 

2    5 

2*63 

1234 
634 

3.50 
1*80 

5    9i 
8    0 

7-20 
3*71 

600 

1*70 

2    9| 

3*49 

1363 
694 

3*90 
2*00 

5  11 
3    0 

7*95 
405 

669 

1^ 

2  11 

390 

1500 
796 

4*30 
2-30 

5    5 
2  11 

8-75 
4-65 

704 

2-00 

2    6 

410 

1630 
1022 

4*6 
2-9 

5    0 
3    U 

9*32 
5-85 

612 

1*7 

1  10| 

3-47 

It  appears  from  this  tahle,  therefore,   that   the   gross 
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receipts  have  never  exceeded  8  per  cent,  on  the  c^inl, 
and  the  net  prolits  have  never  exceeded  4  per  cent. 

To  exhibit  tlie  average  speed  on  the  Belgian  r&ilvraj^  I 
liave  calculated,  in  the  following  table,  from  the  published 
time-tables  the  rate  of  progress  on  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal lines ;  showing,  as  in  former  chapters,  the  average 
speed  when  in  actual  molic"  "id  the  reduction  of  this 
produced  by  the  stoppages.  ,   ipears   that   the   average 

speed  in  actual  tnotion,  one  line  Mtken  with  another,  is  25 
miles,  and  that  the  average  speed  including  stoppages  is  19 
miles. 

We  have  seen  in  Chap.  X.,  that  on  the  English  railways 
the  average  i^peed  in  motion  is  32  miles,  and  the  averago 
speed  including  stoppages,  24^  miles. 
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In  the  present  chapter  our  observatioDS  have  been  limited 
o  the  system  of  Belgian  railways  coastructed  and  worked  by 
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tbe  State.     There  are,  howeTer,  besides  these,  a  few  lines  in 
progress  of  construction  in  Belgium  by  private  companies. 

A  grant  for  ninety  years  has  been  made  to  a  company 
under  the  title  of  the  *'  Great  Luxembourg  Railway  Com- 
pany," for  the  construction  of  a  line  of  railway  joining  the 
State  railway  near  Charleroi  and  Namur,  to  be  carried 
across  the  eztensiTe  province  of  Luxembourg  by  Dinant, 
Neufchateau,  and  Arbon,  and  to  be  extended  to  Thionville 
and  Metz,  where  it  will  join  the  Paris  and  Strasbourg  Rail- 
way. The  entire  length  of  this  system,  when  completed,  will 
be  about  140  miles. 

The  canal  and  mineral  property  of  the  Luxembourg 
Society  has  been  purchased  by  this  company  for  260,000/. 
The  canal  was  intended  to  connect  the  Moselle  with  the 
Meuse,  passing  through  a  district  rich  in  minerals,  and 
covered  with  extensive  forests. 

With  the  exception  of  the  earth-work  on  about  ten  miles 
of  the  line  from  Brussels  to  Wavre,  no  progress  has  yet  been 
made  in  the  realisation  of  this  project. 

A  grant  for  ninety  years  has  been  made  to  another  com- 
pany for  a  line  of  railway  between  Namur  and  Liege,  follow- 
ing the  vaUey  of  the  Meuse,  with  a  branch  from  Mons  to 
Manage.  The  length  of  the  main  line  will  be  about  forty -four 
miles,  and  that  of  the  branch  twenty-two  miles. 

This  railway  is  in  progress  of  construction,  and  the  branch 
between  Mons  and  Manage  is  expected  soon  to  be  opened  for 
traffic 

The  Sambre  and  Meuse  Railway  Company  have  a  grant 
for  ninety  years  for  a  line  joining  the  Sambre  with  the 
Meuse  at  Yereux.  The  entire  length  of  the  line,  with  three 
abort  branches,  will  be  about  seventy  miles,  of  which  twenty- 
five  miles  have  been  completed,  and  were  lately  opened  for 
traffic 

The  Toumai  and  Joubise,  and  Landen  and  Hasselt  Com- 
pany,  have  a  grant  for  ninety  years.     The  length  of  the  two 
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linca  together  is  forty-six  miles.  They  are  oompletei]  and 
opened  for  traffic. 

The  West  Flanders  Company  have  a  grant  for  ninety 
years  for  a  ayalera  of  railways  in  that  province.  One  line 
will  pasa  from  Bruges  to  Coiirtnii,  Ypres,  and  Poperinghe, 
passing  by  Thourout,  Rowlera,  and  SEenin,  and  forming  it 
Courtrai  a  junction  with  the  State  line  from  Ghent  to  Lille 
and  ToumaL  The  second  line  will  run  from  Fumes  through 
the  centre  of  West  Flanders  to  Thiels,  where  it  will  join  the 
State  line  from  Antwerp  to  Brussels. 

Of  these  lines  thirty-three  miles  are  opened  for  traffic,  the 
remaining  sixty  roilea  not  being  yet  commenced. 

Thus  the  entire  system  of  Belgian  railways  in  operation  is 
as  fallow  a  ; — 


Samlire  and  lUeuse  -  -  -  -  25 

Tournai  and  Joubwe,  and  Landcn  and  Hassell     -  -16 

West  FianHcrs    .  -  -  -  .  s,T 

Tolat  -  -  457 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  authentic  information 
as  to  the  cost  of  the  lines  constructed  by  companies  ;  but  if 
tiieir  average  cost  be  assumed  to  he  equal  to  that  of  the  Slate 
lines,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  13,016?.  per  mile,  the  total 
capital  abaorbed  by  the  Belgian  railways  must  be  8,233,3l3f. 
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CHAP.  XVIIL 

FRENCH  SAH.WAT8. 

BsFOSB  the  memorable  epoch  when  the  experiment  of  the 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railway  rendered  manifest  the 
▼ast  capabilities  of  iron  roads  worked  by  steam  power  as 
means  of  general  transport,  no  communication  of  that  de- 
scription existed  in  France,  except  a  few  lines  appropriated 
exclusively  to  the  mineral  districts  of  St.  Etienne  and  the 
Rive-de-Gier,  near  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  These  lines 
were  analogous  to  the  railways  which  existed  from  an  early 
date  in  the  north  of  England ;  their  extent  was  inconsiderable, 
and  they  were  for  the  most  part  single  lines,  worked  gene- 
rally by  horses,  but  in  some  cases  by  locomotive  engines  of 
the  rudest  kind,  such  as  those  formerly  used  on  our  mineral 
lines. 

When  the  wonderful  effects  developed  between  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  became  known,  and  when  the  execution  of 
more  extensive  lines  of  railway  for  the  expeditious  transport 
of  passengers  and  merchandise  had  been  undertaken  in  Eng- 
land, the  attention  of  all  parts  of  Europe  was  awakened  to 
this  improvement ;  but  a  general  incredulity  prevailed  as  to 
its  practicability,  except  in  localities  where  traffic  and  inter- 
course existed  on  a  very  large  scale.  France,  sharing  this 
scepticism,  remained  passive,  while  the  neighbouring  small 
state  of  Belgium  was  overspreading  her  territory  with  that 
admirable  network  of  communication  we  have  described  in 
the  preceding  chapter. 

At  length,  in  1835,  five  years  after  the  opening  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Hallway,  and  when  other  great 
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linea  were  known  to  be  id  active  progress  in  England,  i 
spirited  tnd  enterprising  person,  whose  name  must  alnays 
remain  cmmectcd  with  tlie  history  of  French  rnitways, 
M.  Enule  Pereire,  deeply  impressed  with  the  advantages 
which  muBt  arise  from  this  improvement  in  transport,  and 
desiring  to  faring  its  effects,  liitb°tto  known  only  by  hear- 
say, under  the  very  eyes  of  the  French  legislature  and  of 
the  popnlatioD  of  Paris,  succeeded  in  forming  a  company  kit 
the  cooslracUon  of  a  passenger  line  between  Furis  and  St. 
Germain.  An  net  authorising  this  was  obtained  in  July, 
1835.  The  works  were  commenced  and  prosecuted  with 
activity,  and  it  was  finally  opened  for  traffic  at  the  end  of 
1837. 

Thia  event,  combined  with  the  rapid  progress  of  railways 
in  England,  furcoii  the  French  legislalure  to  direct  a  ptirtion 
of  its  attention,  hitherto  distracted  by  political  dissensions 
and  the  convulsions  whicli  followed  the  revolution  of  1S30, 
to  this  national  improvement. 

In  the  session  of  1837,  a  commission  was  authorised  to 
prepare  a  project  of  law  on  the  subject  of  national  railways, 
whicli  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  Cliambcrs  in  the  following 
session;  and  it  was  generally  understood  and  agreed  that 
the  construction  of  railways  was  urgent ;  and  that  the  most 
important  lines  should  be  executed  and  possessed  by  the 
state,  but  that  the  branches  and  secondary  lines  might  be 
conceded  to  private  companies. 

Tlie  report  of  the  commission  presented  to  the  Chamber 
on  the  opening  of  the  following  session  of  1838,  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  resolutions;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  the 
majority  liad  changed  its  opinion,  and  was  now  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  the  State  assuming  tlie  direction  and  manage- 
ment of  these  enterprises.  The  government,  nevertheless,  still 
adhered  to  the  original  project,  and  was  supported  by  the 
parties  which  then  usually  constituted  the  opposition,  and 
was  known  as  the  Left  and  Extreme  Left  of  the  Chamber. 
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The  parties  of  the  Centre  and  the  Left  Centre,  distrustful 
and  jealous  of  the  influence  with  which  the  possession  of 
vast  patronage  must  invest  the  govemment,  opposed  the 
project. 

This  section  of  the  Chamber  was  seconded  in  its  opposition 
bj  a  krge  and  influential  party  representing  the  financial 
mnd  commercial  interests,  which  looked  forward  to  reaping 
considerable  profits  from  the  operations  of  the  Bourse  resulting 
from  the  traffic  in  shares  if  the  railways  were  executed,  as 
in  England,  by  joint-stock  companies.  The  combination  of 
these  parties  prevailed,  and  the  project  of  government  was 
rejected. 

During  the  next  four  years,  little  or  no  progress  was  made ; 
parties  continued  to  be  distracted,  and  the  question  of  the 
£ast  especially  engrossed  the  attention  of  statesmen. 

In  this  interval,  however,  private  companies  came  forward 
and  proposed  to  construct  railways  by  their  own  resources, 
independent  of  the  government,  between  Paris  and  Orleans 
and  Paris  and  Bouen. 

In  1838  a  grant  was  made  to  a  company  of  a  lease  of 
seTcnty  years,  on  the  condition  of  providing  a  capital  of 
forty  millions  for  the  construction  of  a  line  of  railway  from 
Paris  to  Orleans,  with  branches  to  Corbeil,  Pithiviers,  and 
Arpiyon.  The  company,  however,  had  no  sooner  com- 
menced their  operations,  than  they  found  themselves  in- 
volved in  financial  embarrassments,  and  were  compelled  later 
to  obtain  the  authorisation  of  the  l^islature  to  abandon 
their  branches,  except  that  to  Corbeil.  In  fine,  the  govern- 
ment assisted  them  by  guaranteeing  an  interest  of  four  per 
cent,  on  their  capital  for  forty-seven  years,  and  extending 
their  lease  to  ninety-nine  years.  Thus  aided,  the  enterprise 
was  prosecuted,  and  the  railway  finally  completed. 

Two  companies  proposed  the  construction  of  lines  from 
Paris  to  Bouen :  one  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  the 
other  by  the  plateau  above  it    A  grant  was  first  made  to 
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the  Utter  id  1838',  but  the  financial  cri^  whicli  ensiKd 
rendered  the  project  abortive.  At  length,  in  1S4D,  tite 
project  of  a  line  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  was  resumed, 
and  It  grant  was  mode  to  the  present  Paris  and  Rouen  Rail- 
way Company,  with  a  lease  of  ninety-nine  years,  the  result 
being  the  present  railway,  which,  baring  been  conimeoeed 
in  1(441,  was  opened  for  traffic  on  the  9th  May,  1843. 

Jn  1842,  M.  Teste,  then  Minis' er  of  Public  Works,  pre- 
sented a  project  to  the  Chambcis  for  the  execution  of  a 
Bysicm  of  railways  in  which  the  got  ernment  should  co-operate 
wi[U  private  companies.  This  pi  >jecl,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, was  finally  adopted,  and  the  law  known  as  that  of  the 
"  1 1th  of  June,  1842,"  was  passed, 

This  law  proposed  a  certain  s,  ■tern  of  bunk  lines  to  be 
executed  by  companies  on  condii.ons  to  be  imposed  by  the 
State.     These  conditions  were  as  follows :  — 

1st.  The  government  was  to  purchase  the  lands,  buildincs, 
and  other  property  neccs-iary  for  the  construction  of  the 
hnes ;  two-thirds  of  the  expense  to  be  paid  by  the  depart- 
ments and  communes  through  which  the  railways  would 
pas?,  and  the  remaining  one-tbird  by  the  State. 

2ndly.  Leases  of  the  railways  were  to  be  granted  for 
limited  periods  to  companies,  who  were  to  be  required  to 
provide  the  capital  necessary  to  defray  tlie  expenses  of  the 
way  and  works,  tlic  rolling-stock,  and  alt  the  material  neces- 
sary for  the  working  of  the  lines.  At  the  expiration  of  their 
leases,  provided  they  were  not  renewed,  a  valuation  was  to 
be  made  of  this  pi-operty,  and  the  amount  of  such  valuation 
to  be  paid  to  the  companies  by  the  State, 

The  police  of  the  roads,  the  limitation  of  the  tariff,  and  a 
general  power  of  supervision  and  control,  were  reserved  to 
the  government,  which  was  to  appoint  agents  to  represent  it, 
and  to  form  part  of  the  administration  of  each  railway,  the 
salary  of  sucli  functionaries  to  be  paid  by  the  companies. 

The  aystem  of  railways,  the  construction  of  which  was 
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contemplated  bj  this  law,  was  to  consist  of  seven  principal 
arteries, — the  first  directed  upon  the  Belgian  frontier ;  the 
second  upon  one  or  more  ports  of  the  channel ;  the  third 
upon  the  ocean,  bj  one  or  more  of  the  western  ports ;  the 
fourth  upon  the  Spanish  frontier,  bj  Bajonne;  the  fifth 
upon  the  Spanish  frontier,  bj  Perpignan,  passing  through 
the  centre  of  fVance ;  the  sixth  upon  the  Mediterranean,  by 
IBiarseilles ;  and  the  seventh  upon  the  Rhine,  bj  Nancj  and 
Strasbourg. 

Besides  these,  two  trunk  lines  were  contemplated,  di- 
verging from  Marseilles ;  one  connecting  that  port  with  Bor- 
deaux bj  Toulouse,  and  the  other  connecting  it  with  the 
£hine  at  Mulhausen,  by  Dijon  and  Lyons. 

This  law  had  not  long  been  promulgated,  before  it  became 
manifest  that  capital  would  not  fiow  so  freely  and  abundantly 
to  the  French  railways  as  the  legislature  appeared  to  expect ; 
and  that  even  with  conditions  modified  in  favour  of  those 
who  should  undertake  the  execution  and  working  of  the  lines 
thus  projected,  no  small  difficulty  was  likely  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  which  the  govern- 
ment and  the  legislature  contemplated.  The  departments 
and  the  communes,  already  oppressed  under  a  heavy  burden 
of  taxation,  had  neither  the  ability  nor  the  will  to  co-operate 
in  the  enterprise,  by  the  contribution  of  two-thirds,  or  even 
a  much  smaller  part  of  the  cost  of  the  land.  In  short, 
it  became  evident  that  the  law  was  impracticable;  and, 
although  not  subsequently  repealed,  it  became  eventually,  in 
a  great  degree,  a  dead  letter. 

Although  the  general  outline  of  the  system  of  trunk  lines 
described  in  the  law  of  1842  has  been  in  the  main  adhered 
to^  the  government  has  been  forced  to  lay  aside  other  con- 
ditions of  the  law,  and  to  make  the  best  terms  it  could  with 
such  companies  as  presented  themselves,  to  induce  them  to 
imdertake  and  work  the  railways ;  and  even,  in  some  cases, 
it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  accomplish  this  through 
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ttic  medium  of  private  coropanies,  and  the  goremment  fait 
been  obliged  to  construct  the  ltne§  provieion&llj',  trusting  to 
the  probability  of  finding  a  companj  wilting  to  work  then 
when  completed. 

Tlie  first  great  arteiy  of  the  system  is  that  now  known  ta 
the  Korthem  Railna;.  Thia  line,  issuing  from  the  northern 
suburbs  of  Paris,  goes  diredlv  tn  Amiens,  following  the 
Tallies  of  the  rivers,  such  as  lise,  the  Brechc,  the  Aii, 

the  Somme,  which  run  north  anu  south.  From  Auien*  the 
line  is  carried  to  Doubj,  where  it  forks  ;  one  branch  being 
directed  by  Valenciennes  to  th«  Iclgian  frontier  at  Quie- 
TTttin,  and  the  other  by  Lille  h  alais,  a  sub-brauch  bebg 
carried  from  llazebrouk  to  Dunkerque. 

A  branch  is  also  in  progress  from  Creil,  a  place  between 
Paris  and  Beauvais,  to  St.  Quentin,  by  Ckimpiegne.  This 
line  was  eseculed  and  nearly  completed  by  the  goTernment, 
through  the  nfrency  of  the  ilcpartment  of  the  Fonts  et 
Chauss^ ;  and  being  that  part  of  the  system  projected,  in 
the  law  of  1842,  which  was  attended  with  the  most  promising 
commercial  results,  it  was  found  that,  when  it  was  proposed 
to  ofier  this  line  to  public  competition,  tenns  highly  advan- 
tageoua  to  the  government  could  be  obtained. 

In  fine,  it  was  granted  in  September,  1846,  to  the  present 
company,  npon  a  lease  of  thirty-eight  years,  the  company 
agreeing  to  provide  all  the  expenses  necessary  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  railway,  and  to  reimburse  all  the  expenses 
which  had  been  previously  incurred  in  its  constniction. 

Connected  with  this  railway,  was  the  line  extending  &om 
Amiens  to  Boulogne,  which  was  constructed  by  a  private 
company,  on  a  lease  of  ninety-nine  years. 

Two  short  lines  had  been  previotisly  constructed  and 
opened  for  traffic,  connecting  Paris  with  Versailles  ;  the  one 
by  the  right,  and  the  other  by  the  left  bonk  of  the  Seine. 

In  carrying  out  the  system  defined  in  the  law  of  1842, 
these  lines  were  adopted  as  the  first  section  of  tbe  artery  of 
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commmiicatioii  intended  to  be  carried  through  Brittanj  to 
the  port  of  Brest.  It  was  accordinglj  proposed  to  continue 
this  western  line,  bj  ChartreSy  Laval,  and  Rennes,  to  the 
ocean  at  Brest 

No  company  having  proposed  to  execute  it,  the  govern- 
ment proceeded  provisionally  to  construct  it,  through  the 
agency  of  the  department  of  the  Fonts  et  Chauss^es. 

The  section  from  Versailles  to  Chartres  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  recently  opened  for  traffic  It  is  worked  by  the 
government.  The  remaining  sections  of  the  line  beyond 
Chartres  are  in  progress. 

The  Paris  and  Orleans  Railway,  which  had  been  previously 
eonceded  to^  and  nearly  completed  by  a  company,  was 
adopted  as  the  first  stage  of  the  two  lines  of  communication 
intended  to  be  carried  from  the  capital  to  the  Spanish 
frontier.  From  Orleans  it  was  proposed  to  carry  one  of 
these  lines,  by  Tours,  Poitiers,  and  Angouleme,  to  Bordeaux, 
and  from  thence  to  Bayonne. 

This  line,  from  Orleans  to  Bordeaux,  is  in  process  of 
execution  by  the  State.  The  first  section,  from  Orleans  to 
Tours,  71*6  miles  in  length,  has  been  completed,  and  is  now 
in  operation.  The  entire  line  has  been  leased  to  a  company 
for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  on  the  conditions  of  com- 
pleting the  road  structure,  and  supplying  the  rolling  stock 
and  all  the  requisites  for  working  the  line. 

With  a  view  to  establish  a  railway  communication  between 
the  centre  of  France,  and  the  coal  and  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts north  of  Lyons,  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  construct  a  railway  communication  extending 
directly  from  those  districts  to  the  port  of  Nantes,  inter- 
secting the  great  southern  line  at  Tours.  No  progress  has, 
however,  been  made  in  this  project  east  of  Tours.  The  line 
from  Tours  to  Nantes  has  been  constructed  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  section  from  Tours  to  Angers  is  now  open 
for  traffic,  having  been  leased  to  a  company  for  thirty-four 
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yean,  on  terms  similar  to  those  on  wtiich  the  grant  baa  been 
made  to  the  company  of  Orleans  ond  Bordeaux.  The  other 
section,  from  Angers  to  Nantes,  is  in  progress,  and  will  be 
worked  by  the  same  compaiij  when  completed. 

A  branch  of  the  souihern  trunk  line  was  contempbiteJ,  lo  be 
carried  from  Poitiers  by  Niort  to  Rochefort  and  La  Roehelle ; 
but  this  has  not  been  conceded,  or  even  commenced. 

The  continuation  of  this  soutiiem  trunk  from  Bordeaux 
towards  Bayonne  still  exists  merely  in  contemplation. 

The  first  section  of  the  great  Ceutre  railway  intended  to  be 
carried  from  Paris  to  Perpignan  i  completed,  and  in  operai- 
tion.  Thia  section  commences  at  !)rlean9,  and  is  carried  by 
Vierson  to  Chateauroux,  a  dial  nee  of  90  miles,  and  ii 
now  in  operation.  A  branch  is  th  ]wn  offat  Vierzon,  which 
proceeds  eastwards  by  Bourges  to  .Seronde,  nnd  is  intended 
to  be  continued  to  Nevers. 

This  brancii  from  Vierzon  to  Neronde  is  38  miles  in  length, 
and  is  in  full  operation. 

Great  financial  difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  eic- 
cuting  the  southern  trunk  line  from  Paris  to  Marseilles. 
The  section  from  Paris  to  Tonnerre,  by  Fontainbleau  and 
Monlereuu,  consisting  of  122  miles,  has  been  recently  com- 
pleted, and  is  now  open  for  traffic. 

The  seclion  from  Tonnerre  to  Dijon,  consisting  of  90 
miles,  is  in  progress,  and  will  speedily  be  completed.  The 
section  from  Dijon  to  Glial ons-sur-Saonc,  consisting  of  43 
miles,  is  completed,  and  under  traffic. 

The  section  from  Chalons  by  Macon  to  Lyons  is  in  progress. 
The  company  to  whom  tjie  line  from  Paris  lo  Lyons  was  ori- 
ginally conceded,  on  a  lease  of  forty-one  jears,  sinking  under 
tinancial  embarrassments,  the  Constituent  Assembly,  after  the 
revolution  of  February,  1848,  passed  a  law  decreeing  the 
lino  the  property  of  the  state,  and  offering  shareholders 
certain  compensation  in  government  stock.  Thia  has  been 
followed  by  various  negociations,  which  are  still  in  progress. 
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and  which  will  probablj  end  in  the  establishment  of  a  new 
company  on  new  conditions. 

The  continuation  of  this  southern  trunk  line  from  Ljons 
to  Avignon  was  granted  to  a  company  who,  finding  them- 
selves involved  in  financial  embarrassments,  resolved,  in 
1847,  to  wind  up  their  afifdrs,  return  the  funds  to  the 
shareholders,  and  forfeit  the  deposit  which  had  been  made 
to  the  government  and  the  expenses  incurred.  Nothing  has 
since  been  done  with  this  section  of  the  line,  and  the  govern- 
ment is  now  negociating  with  companies  to  include  it  with 
the  line  from  Paris  to  Lyons  under  the  same  contract 

This  section  will  consist  of  about  150  miles. 

The  last  section  of  the  Marseilles  line  between  Avignon 
and  Marseilles,  granted  to  a  company  under  a  lease  of  thirty- 
three  years,  has  been  completed  and  opened  for  traffic,  the 
chief  part  of  the  cost  of  construction  having  been  defrayed 
by  the  Stote. 

A  branch  of  this  line,  15  miles  in  length,  is  in  progress 
from  Rognac  to  Aix.  The  total  length  of  the  line  from 
Avignon  to  Marseilles  now  in  operation  is  78  miles. 

The  line  connecting  Paris  and  Strasbourg  has  been  un- 
dertaken by  the  State,  and  is  now  completed  and  in  opera- 
tion as  far  as  Chalons-sur-Mame,  a  distance  of  107  miles. 
The  next  section,  from  Chalons  to  Nancy,  making  a  total 
distance  of  144  miles,  will  probably  be  in  operation  before 
the  end  of  1851.  The  remainder  of  the  line  from  Nancy  to 
Strasbourg,  as  well  as  the  branches  from  Epernay  to  Rheims, 
and  from  Frouard  to  Forbach,  are  in  progress,  and  in  a 
forward  state.  The  total  length  of  this  trunk  line  and 
branches  will,  when  completed,  be  410  miles. 

This  line  has  been  leased  to  a  company  for  forty-four  years, 
on  conditions  similar  to  those  already  explained  for  the  Centre 
line  and  the  Orleans  and  Bordeaux ;  the  company  undertak- 
ing, however,  the  construction  of  the  branch  from  Frouard 
to  Forbach,  75  miles,  at  an  expense  of  l,680,000il 
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Of  the  lines  contemplated  to  connect  Marseilles  willi  Bor- 
deaur  and  the  Rliinc,  nothing  h&s  been  done. 

The  connection  between  Morseillea  and  the  Rhine  will  be 
effected  as  far  as  Dijon  by  the  great  eoutbem  railway  already 
mentioned.  A  branch  ia  euutemplated  from  Dijon  by  Be- 
aan^on,  to  unite  with  the  Strasbourg  and  Basle  Railway  at 
Hulhuusen.  Ue:^pectiug  this  branch,  however,  nothing  la* 
been  done. 

Becidei  these,  winch  constitute  the  principal  trunk  lines 
indicated  by  the  legislature,  several  detached  lines  have  been 
projected,  and  eome  executed  in  different  localitiea.  Hieee, 
however,  are  generally  short,  and  >f  but  little  importance. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  length  of  the  French  rail- 
ways, diatinguisbiog  those  which  are  open  for  traffic,  those 
which  are  in  progress,  and  thosewliich  are  projected  but  not 
commenced :  — 


Taul'l.i.   i>T*Tt«tM  of  lliu  FriTcli  lUilwnjt,  o|hti,  in  Progres,  ddJ 
projuciuil. 

u«. 

"-      il 

M.tnllOf  IrODi  ParlHo 

'»<.™/t,."  CaliU  - 
H.iiH'i'*!!!  in  llLlnklrll 

(.cll'tn'si  g.i™iiii 

Hou.n'lo  h"™  - 
^  Bourn  ■■•^OI^l« 
tSihib^k      '    - 
!            Lcnb.nk 

In  Akncan       . 
""  pK^'lg'oNrtni  - 

hutrei 

ISW 

z 

291 
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It  ftppears  from  this  table,  that  the  following  are  the  totJ 
lengths  of  the  French  railways  for  the  transport  of  poaaengere 
iwd  goods,  under  traffic,  in  progress,  and  projected :  — 


Under  tr»fBc 

In  progreM  ... 

Total  length  open  ind  in  pragreB 
Pr(ijcctr:il,  but  nol  commenced 


Besides  these,  there  are,  as  appeirs  by  the  above  table,  150 
miles  of  railway  for  the  conveyanc  ;  of  conls  and  minerals,  jn 
many  coses  composed  of  single  lii  »  of  railway  of  compara- 
livcly  small  importance. 

It  is  (lilTifiilt  to  iisoertaiQ  with  precision  the  uctiml  cost  of 
the  construction  of  the  French  rnilways,  owing  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  esecoted,  and  to  the  great  varieiy 
of  arran;renients  which  have  been  made  between  the  govern- 
ment and  tlie  companies  to  which  they  have  been  leased.  In 
some  cases  as  in  the  Northern  Railway,  the  companies  have 
reimbursed,  or  have  undertaken  to  reimburse  the  State  the 
entire  expense  incurred  in  the  construction  of  the  line.  In 
other  cases,  however,  these  expenses  remain  to  the  chaise 
of  the  State,  and  the  companies  undertake  to  provide  only 
the  remaindtT  of  Ihe  capital, 

I  have,  however,  been  able  to  ascertain,  from  the  published 
reports  of  the  railway  companies  and  from  the  official  docu- 
ments publislicd  by  the  government,  the  actual  cost  of 
construction  of  the  following  lines,  with  sufficient  approxi- 
mation to  supply  tlie  basis  of  a  general  average  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  tlie  entire  system,  completed  and  in  progress;  — 
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•SIS  of  the  Length  and  Cost  of  Construction  of  Fifkeen  of  the 
principal  French  Railways. 

NanMaflUUwaj. 

OIMMT 

Tnfflc. 

Tout  BspmMiaf 
CoMlmctlon  and 
WorUiiK  tMock. 

7.2l6,fi96 

1,562,564 

2.682.878 

2.324,790 

570.440 

740.258 

690.832 

2.324.784 

1.749.628 

1355,916 

3.473.812 

2.894.193 

1,788,536 

996,399 

9493G6 

pcrliU*. 

and  Boulogne        ... 
ad  Rouen     .... 
and  Havre  .... 
and  Dieppe              ... 
ad  Versailles  (riirht  bank) 
(left  bank)  . 
nd  Orleans  .... 
i  and  Tours             ... 
lod  Angers  .... 

n  and  Marceilles     ... 
>urg  and  Basle         ... 
nd  St.  Germain       ... 
ind  St.  Etienne      ... 

Mile*. 
321 

77 

85 

55 

31 

11*8 

10-5 

81*5 

715 

67 
142 

78 

87 

13 

36 

22.481 
20,293 
31.563 
42,*i69 
18.400 
62.734 
65,700 
28.525 
24.470 
20.239 
24.463 
87.105 
20,557 
76.646 
363S5 

Totals  and  averages 

1167-3 

31321.492 

26.832 

length  of  these  fifteen  lines  being  70  per  cent,  of  the 
mgth  of  the  lines  under  traffic,  and  41  per  cent,  of  the 
ingth  of  those  under  traffic  and  in  progress,  we  cannot 
to  serious  error  if  we  assume  the  average  cost  per 
f  this  extent  of  1167  miles  as  a  standard  cost  for  the 
This  will  enable  us  to  compute  the  amount  of  capital 
has  been  absorbed  bj  the  entire  system  of  lines  open, 
le  additional  amount  which  will  be  absorbed  by  those 

are  in  progress  when  completed,  as  well  as  bj  those 
are  projected  if  thej  should  be  executed.  The  result 
computation  is  as  follows :  — 

Estimaied  Cost  of  the  French  Pauenger  Railway ». 

£ 
12  miles  open  at  2o,832l  a  mile         -  -       46,204,704 

'4  miles  in  progress  at  do.     -  -  -       34,183,968 

80,388,672 
^  miles  projected,  but  not  commenced,  at  do.   -     15,482,064 

£95,870,736 

ce  it  appears  that  the  French  lines  executed,  and  those 
to  be  completed,  will  absorb  a  capital  of  more  than 
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eiglity  milliona  ;  while  tliose  which  are  projected,  bnl  ibt 
execution  of  which  hne  not  been  commenced,  will  reqnirt 
nearly  fifteen  luillions  and  a  half. 

It  is  probftble  that  the  estimate  of  the  cost  per  mile  vlaA 
we  have  uaaumed  is  Dot  below  the  truth,  inasmuch  aa,  amun; 
the  fifteen  linea  from  which  it  has  been  deduced,  there  an 
some  which  arc  exi^r'       "    '  '  '   in  their  cost  per  mile. 

It  will  be  perceiv  a  been  explained,  that  tb> 

French  railway  compa atai  the  relatiou  of  tenimU  « 

leaaees  towards  the  State.  ny  cases,  the  govemmeBt 

proceeded  with  the  con  f  the  linea  before  a  grant 

had  been  made,  or  evi  e  lines  were  Eubmitted  la 

competition.     The  sur  I  made,  under  the  directian 

of  the  government,  by  m.^-  s  of  the  department  of  (be 

Fonts  et  Ciiaussijes ;  the  rk  and  works  of  art  were 

kIso  in  some  cases  consLuCiea,  le  iron-work  of  the  raid 
laid,  and  the  buildings  of  the  stations  erected.  lu  a  word, 
several  of  the  lines  were  already  in  a  forn'ard  state  at  the 
epochs  at  which  they  were  suLmltted  to  competition,  with  a 
view  to  leasing  them  to  the  companies  by  whom  they  were 
to  be  worked. 

The  mode  in  which  the  government  proceeds  to  offer  the 
leases  to  public  competition  is  nearly  the  same  u  is  cttstom- 
aiy  with  public  contracts  la  England.  A  day  is  named  on 
which  sealed  proposals  previously  rec^ved  by  the  govern- 
ment will  be  opened.  The  minister  lays  on  the  table  a  sailed 
paper,  in  which  is  stated  the  maximum  duration  of  the  leaM 
which  the  government  has  determined  to  grant,  and  it  is  on- 
derstood  that  the  company  which  offers  to  accept  the  tine  oa 
the  shortest  lease  will  receive  the  preference ;  but  government 
does  not  bind  itself  to  select  the  shortest  lease  proposed,  if 
other  circumstances  appear  to  render  another  proposal  pre- 
ferable. 

The  effect  of  this  system  of  compeUtion,  combined  with 
the  railway  mania  which  prevailed  at  the  epoch  at  which  the 
principal  concessions  were  offered,  has  had  the  effect  of  greatly 
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abridgiDg  the  period  for  which  the  leases  of  some  of  the 
principal  lines  have  been  granted.  Instead  of  ninety  nine 
jearsy  which  were  granted  to  the  earlier  companies,  the  more 
recent  leases  have  been  limited  to  periods  yarying  from  thirty 
to  for^  years. 

The  French  railways  in  general  have  been  opened  at  an 
epoch  comparatively  so  recent,  that  they  supply  much  more 
limited  data  for  the  calculations  of  the  average  results  of  the 
movement  of  the  traffic  upon  them  than  do  the  railways  of 
Belgium  or  those  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  reports 
published,  however,  have  been  in  general  so  ample  as  in 
some  degree  to  compensate  for  the  brief  period  through 
which  they  extend. 

The  locomotive  and  carrying  stock,  as  well  for  passenger 
ma  for  goods  traffic,  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  which  is 
worked  on  the  English  railways.  Indeed,  in  many  cases,  the 
passenger  carriages  are  constructed  in  a  more  luxurious  and 
commodious  manner,  and  the  second-class  coaches  especially 
are  provided,  and  furnished  with  more  regard  to  public  con- 
Tenience. 

The  locomotive  duty,  the  consumption  of  fuel,  and  other 
particulars  relating  to  the  engines  on  the  French  railways, 
give  results  not  diffisring  in  any  important  respects  from 
those  which  have  been  already  exhibited  with  reference  to  the 
railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  Belgium.  It  is 
found,  for  example,  that  the  average  distance  run  by  each 
engine  lighted  varies  from  seventy  to  eighty  miles ;  that  the 
average  daily  mileage  of  each  engine  employed  is  about 
thirty  miles ;  and  that  the  average  consumption  of  fuel  per 
mile  run,  including  that  which  is  consumed  in  lighting  and 
standing,  is  about  forty  pounds. 

As  A  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  rolling  stock  is 
utilised  on  the  French  railways,  and  of  the  very  complete 
reports  published  of  the  railway  statistics  in  that  country,  I 
give  the  following  synopses,  deduced  from  the  reports  of  the 
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IJorlLern  Railway  Company,  wbich  works  the  traffic  of  ihitt 
bundled  and  twenty  milea  of  lines,  being  nearly  20  per  cenU 
of  oil  the  lines  under  tr&fSc :  — 


Slock  on  ihe  Noiih  of  France  Hail»«y  during  the  Te«  184S. 
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In  the  last  column  of  this  table  is  exhibited  the  relation 
between  the  movement  of  the  rolling  stock  and  the  extent  of 
the  railway.  The  numbers  in  it  express  the  number  of  ve- 
hicles of  each  kind  which  would  have  run  over  the  whole 
length  of  the  railway  per  day,  if  the  movement  of  the  rolling 
atock  were  uniformly  distributed  over  it. 

In  the  following  table  is  presented  a  synopsis  of  the  pas- 
senger traffic  on  several  of  the  principal  railways  of  France, 
daring  the  year  1848^  together  with  the  average  results  of 
the  whole. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe  that  this  year,  1848, 
was  exceptional  as  regards  the  French  railways  more  espe- 
cially ;  the  traffic  having  suffered  a  considerable  diminution, 
and  on  several  having  been  totally  suspended  for  a  certain 
interval,  by  the  events  of  the  Revolution. 


Tabular  Stkopsis  of  the  average  daily  Movement  of  the  Pafisenger 
Traffic,  and  the  Revenue  proceeding  from  it  on  the  principal  French 
Railways  during  the  Year  1848. 


Northern* 

1st  claii  -  .  .  - 
Sd  cUm  ^  .  .  - 
3d  cUm  .... 

Totals  and  averages   > 

Boulogne  and  Amiens. 
1st  class  .... 
9d  class  .... 
3d  class  .... 

Totals  and  averages    . 

Paris,  Roaen«  and  Havre. 
1st  class  .... 
2d  class  -       .       .       . 
3dclau  .       .       .       . 

Totab  and  averages   . 

Rooen  and  Dieppe. 

1st  class  .  .  .  . 
9d  clasa  .... 
3d  class  -       .       .       . 

Totals  and  averages   > 
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Mngn 
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114J87 
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7      31 
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1      7| 
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2     7i 
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16.322 
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89 

3      4 
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It  will  be  deairable  to  show,  as  we  hare  done  with  respect 
to  the  railway  traffic  elsewhere,  the  proportion  in  which  the 
different  classes  of  passengers  have  coDtributed  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  railways. 

This  is  done  in  the  following  table  for  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal lines,  and  the  average  result  of  the  whole  is  given :  — 
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By  comparing  Uie  mileage  <"<•*  receipts  of  the  passengen 
with  the  mileage  of  the  i  es  or  trains,  the  average 
number  of  passengers  cnrricu  ocli  train,  and  the  ayenge 
receipts  per  train  per  mile,  u.-j  be  aBcertained.  Thi*  it 
exhibited  in  the  following  table :  — 
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To  aacertain  the  proportion  in  which  each  class  of  objecU 
of  transport  contributed  to  the  gross  revenue  of  the  railwaj^ 
it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  receipts  proceeding  from 
each  class  with  the  gross  receipts. 

The  results  of  such  a  comparison  for  some  of  the  principal 
railways  are  given  in  the  following  table :  — 
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Tablk  diowing  the  Share  of  every  100^.  of  gross  Revenue  contributed 
by  each  Claas  of  Traffic  on  the  under-mentioned  French  Railways. 

Panrngen  ... 
Baggage      -       -       - 

Parceli       .       .       - 
Hones        ... 

Carriages    ... 
Mails  .... 
Goods         .       .       - 
Caule         ... 
SoBdrles     -       -       - 
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OH— 
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Bj  comparing  the  mileage  of  the  tons  of  goods  carried, 
and  the  gross  receipts  produced  hj  them,  with  the  number  of 
tons  booked,  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  all  the  circumstances 
attending  the  goods  traffic. 

These  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table :  — 


Tabulae  Analysis  of  the  Movement  of  the  Goods  Traffic,  and  the 
Receipts  proceeding  from  it,  on  some  of  the  principal  French 
Railways. 


Goods  Traflc 


Northern    > 
Paris  and  Orleans  . 
Paris,  Rouen,  and  Havre 
Lyons  and  St.  Etienne 


Average 
Number 
of  Tons 
booked. 
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carri(>d 

per  Ton. 
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80,534 
49,300 

83*5 
58*5 
59-0 
26  0 

Average 
Receipts 
per  Ton. 


«.  d. 

8  0 

11  O 

5  9j 

3  10 


The  proportion  in  which  the  revenue  of  the  principal  lines 
has  proceeded  from  passengers  and  merchandise  is  exhibited 
in  the  following  table,  the  revenue  from  passengers  including 
all  the  traffic  carried  bj  the  passenger  trains :  — 
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By  eomparing  the  receipts,  expenses,  and  pro6tB  with  the 

morement  of  the  trainB,  the  length  of  the  lines  worked, 
and  the  expense  of  their  construction,  we  obtain  the  propor- 
tion of  these  assignable  to  each  mile  run  hy  the  trains,  each 
mile  of  the  railwa;  open,  and  each  lOOL  of  the  capital  ex- 
pended.    This  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table :  — 
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The  average  speed  of  the  passenger  trains  on  the  principal 
French  lines  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table : — 


Tabulae  Analysis  of  the  Movement  of  the  Passenger  Traffic  on 
the  French  Lines  of  Railway,  showing  the  average  Speed,  Stoppapres, 
&C.  of  each  Class  of  Trains.  —  N.  B.  An  average  Loss  of  Five 
Minutes  is  allowed  for  each  Stoppage,  except  in  particular  Cases 
where  a  greater  Delay  is  fixed  by  the  Programme.  This  is  in- 
tended  to  include  the  Time  lost  in  coming  to  Rest,  and  getting  up 
^>eed. 


lUUvay. 
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CHAP.XESL 

The  Germanic  States  are  the  onlj  extennre  theatra  ef 
railway  enterprise  which  now  remains  to  be  notioed,  snd 
under  this  term  I  would  be  understood  to  indnde  afl  that 
portion  of  Central  Europe  which  is  shoate  east  and  ncrtii 
of  the  Rhine. 

The  system  of  railways  executed  and  in  progress  upon 
part  of  the  Ck>ntinent  is  very  unequally  distributed,  in 
dance  with  the  unequal  distribution  of  population,  commeree, 
and  industry.  A  tract,  east  of  the  frontier  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  having  a  length  of  about  four  hundred 
miles  measured  east  and  west,  and  a  breadth  of  about  two 
hundred  miles  measured  north  and  south,  is  covered  with  a 
close  network  of  railways,  most  of  which  are  completed  and 
in  operation,  and  the  remainder  in  active  progress. 

This  system  includes  Prussia  Proper  and  its  provinces,  the 
kingdoms  of  Hanover  and  Saxony  and  their  dependencies, 
and  Brunswick  and  the  other  northern  duchies.  These 
form  an  extensive  basin  of  population,  commerce,  and  in- 
dustry, subordinate  and  tributary  to  which  all  the  other 
systems  of  railways  in  the  Grermanic  States  may  be  con- 
sidered. These  latter  systems  consist  of  four  distinct  trunk 
lines,  running  north  and  south  in  parallel  directions. 

The  first  follows  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  commencing  at 
Cologne,  and  terminating  for  the  present  at  Bale.  This 
system  is  completed  and  in  full  operation  from  Mayence  and 
Frankfort  to  Bale,  and  from  Cologne  to  Bonn,  the  link 
between  Bonxw  ^ixd  Mayence  being  still  incomplete. 
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Short  branches  are  thrown  off  from  this  trunk  line  at 
varioas  points,  to  reach  principal  centres  of  population  which 
do  not  lie  in  its  direct  course,  such  as  Baden,  Manheim,  and 
Spires. 

The  second  of  these  tributary  lines  which  run  north  and 
south,  is  the  Wiirtemburg  Railway,  which  has  for  its  point  of 
departure  Stuttgard,  the  capital  of  that  kingdom.  From  this 
the  line  proceeds  northwards  to  Heilbronn,  to  which  point  it 
is  complete  and  in  operation.  From  Heilbronn,  it  is  proposed 
to  continue  it  to  Frankfort ;  and  a  branch  is  also  projected  to 
connect  Stuttgard  with  Carlsruhe. 

From  Stuttgard,  the  line  is  carried  southwards  by  Ulm  to 
Frederickshafen,  on  Lake  Constance.  This  part  is  also  nearly 
completed.  It  is  proposed  to  continue  the  line  southwards 
from  a  point  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake,  crossing  the 
Alps,  by  the  pass  of  the  Splugen,  and  descending  by  the 
western  shores  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  into  the  plain  of  Pied- 
mont, terminating  on  the  field  of  Marengo,  under  the  walls  of 
Alexandria.  Here  this  line  would  join  the  Piedmont  system 
of  railways,  and  thus  communicate  at  once  with  Turin  and 
Genoa. 

A  continuous  line  of  railway  communication  would  thus 
be  made  from  Grenoa  to  Cologne,  and  thence  to  the  principal 
ports  of  the  Baltic,  the  Sound,  the  German  Ocean,  and  the 
Channel,  by  means  of  the  extensive  network  of  railways 
already  described  as  overspreading  the  northern  section  of 
the  Germanic  States,  and  by  the  Belgian  lines. 

The  third  great  tributary  to  which  we  have  referred  is  that 
which  traverses  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  having  Munich  as 
its  point  of  departure.  From  Munich  it  proceeds  northwards, 
by  Augsburg,  Donauworth,  Nuremberg,  Bamberg,  and  Lich- 
tenfels,  to  Hof,  where  it  unites  with  the  Saxon  railways,  and 
ultimately  reaches  Leipsic ;  being  thus  connected  with  the 
great  northern  system  already  mentioned.  This  northern  trunk 
of  the  Bavarian  system  throws  off  several  branches  east  and 
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west.  From  Augsburg  a  branch  it  in  progre88»  intended  to  be 
carried  to  Lindau,  on  the  ehorei of  LdiLe Conetnnce.  Thisis 
completed  and  opened  as  far  as  Kanfbenren»  the  remainder 
being  in  progress.  Another  branch  proceeds  westwards  from 
Augsburg,  and  unites  with  the  Wnrtemborg  Bailwaj  at  Dha. 
From  Nuremberg  a  branch  is  projected  (hot  notyetcon- 
mencedXtobe  carried  eastwards,  and  to  terminate  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube  at  Batisbon.  From  Bamberg  a  brsnch 
is  in  progress  westwards,  to  be  carried  through  WQnburg  to 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and  there  to  unite  with  the  greit 
Rhenish  trunk.  From  Lichtenfels  a  link  is  projected,  bat 
not  jet  commenced,  to  pass  through  Cobonrg  and  Meiningen 
to  Cassel.  Finallj,  it  is  intended  to  carry  a  branch  eastwards 
from  Hof  to  Risen  in  Bohemia,  and  from  thence,  by  two 
branches,  to  Prague  on  the  one  side,  and  to  Budweis^  the  ter- 
minus of  an  Austrian  mineral  line,  on  the  other. 

The  Bavarian  trunk  line  for  the  present  terminates  at 
Munich,  but  it  is  designed  to  carry  it  southwards  and  east- 
wards. The  southern  trunk  will  traverse  the  Tyrol,  passing 
through  Innspruck  and  Bautzen,  followin<t  the  pass  of  the 
Alps  to  Trent,  and  terminating  finally  at  Verona,  where  it  will 
unite  with  the  railway  connecting  Venice  and  Milan. 

When  this  project  shall  be  realised,  a  continuous  railway 
communication  will  be  in  operation  between  the  Adriatic  and 
the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  the  Sound,  the  Grerman  Ocean,  and 
the  Channel,  the  course  being  through  the  Tyrol,  Bavaria, 
and  either  through  the  Rhenish  states,  or  through  Prussia, 
according  as  it  is  desired  to  reach  the  Grerman  Ocean  or  the 
Baltic. 

The  eastern  trunk  will  be  carried  from  Munich  to  Saals- 
burg,  on  the  frontiers  of  Austria,  where  it  will  fork ;  one 
branch  being  carried  to  the  Linz  and  Gmiinden  line  at 
Lambach,  and  the  other  to  the  Vienna  and  Trieste  line  at 
Briick.  When  this  project  is  realised,  an  unbroken  railway 
communication  will  be  formed  from  Vienna  westward  to 
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Munich,  and  from  thence,  bj  Augsburg,  TJlm,  and  Stuttgard^ 
to  the  Rhine  at  Frankfort. 

The  fourth  tributary  of  the  northern  basin  is  that  which 
traverses  Austria  north  and  south,  having  Vienna  for  its 
point  of  departure,  and  throwing  off  numerous  and  important 
branches.  This  line  proceeds  south  from  Vienna  hj  Glognitz 
Grratz,  Cilli,  to  Laybach,  and  terminates  at  Trieste.  The 
line  is  already  open  and  in  operation  to  Laybach,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  distance  presenting  some  enginering 
difficulties  near  Glognitz.  The  section  between  Laybach  and 
Trieste  crosses  the  Julian  Alps,  and  will  be  attended  with 
some  enginering  operations  of  an  expensive  kind. 

Of  the  branches  from  this  southern  trunk  of  the  Austrian 
line,  one  of  the  most  important  is  that  which  has  been  already 
mentioned,  connecting  Briick  with  Saalsburg  and  Munich. 
Another  proceeds  eastwards  from  Neustadt,  and  is  completed 
as  far  as  Oderberg.  It  is  intended  to  be  continued  to  Pesth; 
and  the  last  section  of  it,  connecting  Stahlweissenberg  with 
Pesth,  is  in  operation.  From  Vienna,  several  short  lines  to 
neighbouring  places  of  resort,  such  as  Laxenberg,  Bruck,  and 
Stockerau,  are  completed  and  in  operation. 

The  trunk  line  is  carried  northwards  from  Vienna,  by 
Grandsemdorf,  Lundenburg,  and  Prerau,  to  Oderburg,  on  the 
confines  of  Upper  Silesia,  where  it  unites  with  the  extensive 
system  of  northern  lines  already  adverted  to.  This  northern 
trunk  throws  off  several  extensive  and  important  branches* 
The  first  proceeds  eastwards  from  Gandsemdorf  to  Presburg 
and  Pesth,  throwing  off  a  sub-branch  to  Tyrnau.  It  is  com- 
pleted and  in  operation  as  far  as  Presburg,  as  is  also  the  last 
section  between  Waitzen  and  Pesth,  and  the  sub-branch  to 
Tyrnau,  the  intermediate  sections  being  in  progress. 

From  Pesth  the  line  is  continued  eastwards  into  Hungary 
as  far  as  Debreczen,  about  half  its  length,  terminating  at 
Sczolnok,  being  completed  and  in  operation. 

Another  branch  of  the  northern  trunk  is  carried  westwards 
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from  Lnndenberg,  passes  tbe  field  of  Austerlitz  at  Brann,  asd 
is  conlioued  from  tlience  to  Bohm-Tribau  in  MorsTi*. 
AuotLer  branch  proceeds  eastwards  from  Prerau  by  Olmno, 
and  unites  with  the  former  at  Bobm-Tribuu.  From  B<diiiH 
Trituu,  this  line  proceeds  further  ea^tvards  by  Eollin  to 
Prugue,  from  whcDce  it  la  continued  northwArdg  lo  Dreedes, 
following  the  valley  of  the  Elbe,  where  it  unites  with  the 
great  northern  system  already  described.  Short  branches  sre 
thrown  off  from  Prague  to  Laos  and  lo  Saatz. 

The  branch  lines  from  the  Austrian  northern  trunk,  ex- 
tending across  the  entire  territory  of  Bohemia,  are  com- 
plete and  in  full  operation,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
section  near  Dresden,  between  Pima  and  Aussig. 

This  Austrian  system  of  railways  thus  carried  north  and 
south,  and  which  is  now  completed,  except  the  short  sectian 
between  Labach  and  Trieste,  forms  an  almost  unbroken  line 
of  railway  communication  between  Trieste  and  the  various 
ports  of  the  Baltic,  the  Sound,  and  the  Gennao  Ocean, 
and  presents  various  routes  according  to  the  destination  aimed 
at.  If  the  ports  of  the  Glerman  Ocean  be  desired  to  be 
.reached,  the  branch  diverging  eastwards  at  Lundenbnrg  will 
be  adopted,  by  which  the  traveller  will  pus  through  Bohemia, 
Saxony,  and  Western  Prussia,  touching  at  Prague,  Dresden, 
Leipsic,  Magdeburg,  and  arriving  ultimately  at  Hamburg. 
If  it  be  desired  to  reach  the  porta  of  the  Baltic  or  the  Sound, 
he  will  pursue  the  Austrian  trunk  line  to  Oderbni^  oa 
the  frontiers  of  Silesia,  where  he  will  enter  on  tiie  Praaaian- 
Silenan  system,  and  will  paas  by  Breslan,  FVankfc^-on.the 
Oder,  and  Berlin  to  Stettin. 

Bet^  is  the  commoo  centre  and  point  of  de^iartim  of  the 
extensive  system  of  northern  rulways.  Fr<xa  titia  capital, 
seven  truofc  lines  wiU  ultimately  diverge,  fire  of  whidi  are 
completed  and  in  operation.  Hie  first  of  these  ooniMcts 
Berlin  with  Hamburg,  passing  throogh  Wittratber^  and 
following  the  right  bonk  of  the  Elbe. 
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The  second  connects  Berlin  with  Hanover  and  Dusseldorf^ 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  passing  through  Magdeburg, 
Bmnswick,  Minden,  and  Hamm,  and  throwing  off  various 
branches  in  its  course. 

The  third  proceeds  from  Berlin,  bj  Potsdam,  to  Kothen, 
Halle,  Weimar,  Grotha,  and  CasseL  From  Halle,  a  link 
connects  it  with  Leipsic,  and  this  is  continued  from  Leipsic 
to  Dresden.  A  shorter  course,  however,  has  been  opened 
between  Berlin  and  Dresden,  by  a  link  formed  with  the  Berlin 
and  Kothen  line  just  mentioned,  proceeding  from  Jiiterbogt 
to  Riesa,  passing  through  Herzburg. 

The  fourth  line  diverging  from  Berlin,  and  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  continuation  of  the  Berlin  and  Hamburg 
line,  passes  through  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  and  is  carried 
through  Upper  Silesia,  by  Bunslau,  Breslau,  and  Oppeln,  to 
Kosel,  where  it  forks,  one  branch  going  to  Cracow,  and  the 
other  uniting  with  the  Austrian  northern  trunk  at  Oderburg, 
on  the  frontier.  This  Silesian  trunk  line  by  Berlin  and 
Cracow  throws  off  various  branches  of  more  or  less  im- 
portance, connecting  it  with  the  principal  centres  of  popu- 
lation and  industry  on  the  one  side  and  the  other.  A  most 
important  branch,  proceeding  northwards  from  this  line,  is 
intended  to  be  carried  from  Breslau  by  Posen  to  Dantzic 
and  Konigsberg;  and  another  is  projected  from  Frankfort 
to  Posen,  uniting  with  this  latter. 

The  fifth  line  diverging  from  Berlin  proceeds  northwards 
to  Stettin,  from  whence  it  is  carried  at  right  angles  by  Stai^ 
gard  to  Posen. 

The  two  remaining  lines  diverging  from  Berlin  have 
not  yet  been  conmienced.  One  will  proceed  northwards  to 
Strelitz,  and  the  other  eastwards  to  Bromberg,  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Posen,  uniting  at  this  point  with  the  Breslau  and 
Dantzic  line  already  mentioned. 

A  great  number  of  lines  are  projected,  but  not  yet  com- 
menced, in  the  tract  of  country  between  the  Weser  and  the 
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Geraum  Oceaiiy  whieh  will  be  wen  I17  xefflienee  to  the  ttUe 
of  railwajs  completed  end  prqjected,  whidi  we  ahall  pn* 
•ently  give. 

Dreeden  end  Henorer  form  two  aeoondary  eentres  of 
divergence  ofthis  northern  Germanic  STStem*  EVomDreidea 
three  tmnks  diverge;  one,  which  has  been  alreaity  men- 
tioned, follows  the  valley  of  the  Elbe  to  FHigae;  another 
proceeds  eastward,  bj  Bautzen  to  Kicdilforti  where  it  nnites 
with  the  Silesian  tmnk  line  connecting  Berlin  with  Bredaii, 
throwing  off  a  branch  to  Zittan ;  the  third  trunk,  whidi 
diverges  from  Dresden,  proceeds  westwards  to  Leipdc^  first 
following  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  which  it  crosses  st 
Riesa.  A  branch  proceeds  from  Riesa  to  Chenmits,  noir 
in  operation,  which  is  to  be  continued  to  Zuickau,  and  to 
join  the  Saxon-Bavarian  trunk  line  at  Werdau« 

From  Hanover  three  trunk  lines  issue,  all  of  which  are  ia 
operation :  one  directed  to  Bremen,  following  the  right  bank 
of  the  Weser ;  another  by  Celle  and  Luneburg  to  Harburg, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  opposite  Hamburg. 

The  third  trunk  proceeding  from  Hanover,  being  the 
continuation  of  the  great  line  from  Berlin  westwards,  strikes 
the  Elbe  at  Minden,  and  is  continued  by  Hamm  and  Duisborg 
to  Cologne.  This  line  throws  off  several  branches.  One 
which  proceeds  from  Minden,  and  which  is  in  progress,  will 
pass  through  Osnabruck  and  Lingen  to  Emden.  Another 
proceeds  from  Hamm  eastwards  by  Padderbome  to  Cassel, 
where  it  is  connected  with  the  line  which  traverses  the 
duchies  of  Anhalt,  and  is  continued  to  Halle,  Leipsic,  and 
Dresden.  Another  branch  of  this  trunk  line  connects  Hamm 
with  Munster.  At  Dortmund  the  line  forks;  one  branch 
proceeding  to  Dusseldorf  by  Elberfeld,  and  the  other  to 
Dusseldorf  by  Duisburg.  At  Cologne  this  unites  with  the 
Belgian  railways,  which  open  a  communication  to  the 
ports  of  the  Netherlands  and  to  the  French  system  of  railwajs. 

The  progress  of  the  construction  of  the  Gennanic  railways 
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for  the  last  five  years,  including  those  which  are  merely 
projected,  as  well  as  those  which  are  in  progress  or  contem- 
plated, is  exhibited  in  the  following  table : — 


Tails  showing  the  Progress  of  the  Railways  in  the  Germanic  States  J 
during  the  Five  Years  ending  December  SI.  1849. 

Railways. 

Completed  and  in  operatloo            ... 
Id  prooeis  of  contteuction    .          .          -          - 

Total  completed  and  in  process  of  construction 

I>edded  to  be  constructed  and  sanctioned  by  the 

Total  coostnicted,  in  progress,  and  decided  on 

Projected  or  ctmtemplat^,  but  not  finally  decided 
on  or  sanctioned  by  the  state       ... 

Total  constructed,  in  progress,  sanctioned,  and 
contemplated  ..... 

1845. 

1847. 

1849. 

MUn. 
1,668 
2.917 

MiUt. 
2328 
2.138 

jntM. 
4.542 

800 

4.50A 

4,966 
1.299 

5,842 
>  8,114 

6,266 
1,921 

8,186 

8.456     ' 

In  order  to  present  a  complete  view  of  the  present  state 
of  the  railways  constructed  and  in  progress  in  the  Germanic 
States,  I  have  collected  in  the  following  table  the  railways 
classed  as  they  are  in  operation,  in  progress,  or  merely  pro- 
jected, according  to  the  most  recent  documents.  The  lengths 
assigned  to  the  lines  open  and  in  progress  are  generally  exact, 
being  taken  from  official  reports.  The  lengths  of  the  lines 
projected  are  in  some  cases  taken  only  from  measurement 
on  the  maps  and  charts. 


Table  showing  the  Railways  of  the  Germanic  States,  distinguishinsr 
those  which  were  in  operation,  those  which  were  in  progress,  and 
those  which  were  projected  but  not  commenced  in  1849. 

AKima-Kltl   .••--• 

Branches  to  Gloekstadt  and  Rendsburg  - 
AssHerdam-Rotterdam-Amheim    •          .          . 

Aanabnrg-Boehnia 

AmiMlni-Duisbari 

LtorhoTLlM.                   1 

Complfd. 

lapivfiM. 

Mil-. 
65*5 
8M0 

)00i) 

JVfltt. 

lOOO 

tUlm. 
W-0 

z  C 


RAILWAY   ECOSOMT. 


'B-fniKtort  on  Hilne 
i.K*lli>»(Llftdu-Hor)    - 

:H;  AucibU't-MuDlcb 


■ndtdDrf-dofu 


Lo  AreiuDdrU  bf  Sptogfln 


CoHfi  huen-Roilil 

DsurMsif-Kimiimd 

-  -  --^  lumtrieht 

smtwri-Huii 


H«»:r>I-Hwi>iIl 


JIUcTbuI-Rlcu 

K«^l-Ann>biir(  - 
Koubut-Goriu 
Luw-HiidKvti 
LrlHlc-Drwlen 
' -.Eplli-Ltiu 
-btBn  r«i|i-Oentiiiif 


GBRMAlf   EAILWATB. 


u....„„             11 

M-D 

PnD«ri. 

Rssiss  : 

RlfH-UdiuD 
ftJtu-G<'bni  - 
RMWrduB-Ulrrelil  - 
ech>criii-IloUok 
VlHlDl-Brtlnn-BotUD 

VkrUM-BrQcil 

^  1^"(1?^' MMlln,-L.<™b 

xidt    ■ 
tuUg-rd-Fm- 

"ft 

MM) 

Tm. 

.M^M 

SOOO 

31H-0     1 

The  proportion  in  which  this  extent  of  railwa;r  communi* 
cation  in  operation,  in  progress,  and  projected  to  Jan.  1. 
1847,  was  fihared  among  the  aeveral  States  of  Germany 
(exclnding  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands),  is  shown  in 
the  following  table  :  — > 


RAILWAY   ECONOMT. 


The  G«nnaii  railways  have  been  constructed  in  some 
cases  hj  companies,  and  in  others  by  the  goremmenL  Tboee 
of  the  grand  duchj  of  Baden,  the  kingdoms  of  Wiirtembnig, 
Bavaria,  and  Hanover,  the  empire  of  Austria,  the  duchy  of 
Brunswick,  and  the  principalities  of  Hesae,  have  been,  with  ■ 
few  exceptions,  constructed  and  are  worked  by  the  States. 
Even  in  the  few  cases  where  the  construction  of  particalsr 
lines  was  confided  to  companies,  the  govemmente  have 
generally  redeemed  them. 

In  Pruesis,  the  State  has  abstained  &om  any  direct 
interierence  with  the  construction  or  working  of  the  i^l- 
ways,  but  has  extended  encouragement  to  the  private  com- 
panies by  whom  the  extensive  system  of  lines  which 
cover  its  territory  has  been  executed.  In  cases  where  the 
traffic  did  not  offer  sufficient  encouragement  to  stimulate 
private  enterprise,  the  government  has  extended  its  aid, 
either  in  the  shape  of  subvention,  or  by  taking  certain 
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shares  in  the  line,  or  in  guaranteeing  a  minimam  rate  of 
interest  on  capital  The  government,  however,  reserves 
a  power  of  redemption  at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  on  the 
condition  of  paying  to  the  railway  proprietors  a  capital 
equal  to  twenty-five  times  the  average  amount  of  the  divi- 
dends enjoyed  by  the  shareholders  for  the  preceding  five 
jears.  The  state  would,  in  that  case,  assume  the  respon- 
sibilities and  debts  of  the  company,  but  it  would  at  the  same 
time  take  possession  of  their  entire  assets,  as  well  as  the 
reserve  fund.  The  state  engages  meanwhile,  not  to  permit 
paraUel  and  competing  lines  to  be  constructed.  The 
government  also  retains  a  power  of  controlling  the  tariff. 

Constructed  with  a  view  to  a  traffic  comparatively  limited, 
and  resembling  closely  in  their  commercial  conditions  the 
roads  of  the  United  States,  the  German  railways  have  been 
constructed,  in  general,  on  principles  analogous  to  those  which 
Lave  been  found  to  answer  so  well  in  America.  The  vast 
expenditure  for  earth-work  and  costly  works  of  art,  such  as 
viaducts,  bridges,  and  tunnels,  by  which  vallies  are  bestridden 
and  mountains  pierced  to  gain  a  straight  and  level  line  in  the 
English  system,  have  not  been  attempted ;  and  the  railways 
bave  been  carried  more  nearly  along  the  natural  level  of  the 
conntiy,  the  cost  of  earth-work  having  been  generally  limited 
to  that  of  short  cuttings  and  low  embankments.  Curves  of 
comparatively  short  radius  have  also  been  admitted,  so  that 
the  railways  might  wind  along  those  levels  which  would  offer 
the  most  economical  conditions  of  construction. 

The  following  table  will  illustrate  the  general  characters 
of  the  lines  as  to  gradients  and  curves,  compared  with  those 
which  prevail  in  £ngland : — 
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T»»i.<  iliowing  the  pre 

Tuling 

Gnidi 
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<( 
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0-S 

eta 
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1W 
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WO 
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MO 

?!* 
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XK') 

q>^^^^^- 

*» 
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O-T 
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LtLpitc-DrMilFii 

SOD 

0-T 

M1K*1 
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01 
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IW 

W'l 

(•lAIDr«da«. 

Bm.-kt-MMd'burc     - 

0* 

B™o..irt-Hwo«r-       - 

0-1 
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(<•)  AILhRtmu 

lUmbucg-BcrgHlorf 
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Francfnrt-WieAKi™ 

"" 
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In  the  first  and  third  columns  of  this  t«ble  ftre  gim  the 
characteristic  or  prevailing  gradients  and  radii;  and  in  the 
second  and  fourth  columns  are  given  those  which  occur  onl; 
exceptionollj,  where  the  character  of  the  ground  rendered 
them  iDevitable.  In  some  cases,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
section  of  the  railway  constructed  from  Brunswick  to  Harbnrg, 
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the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  facing  Hamburg,  the  prevailing 
gradient  is  1  in  166 ;  but  in  one  section  of  this  line  exten- 
ding over  a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  being  the  section 
between  Hamburg  and  the  station  of  Weinenburg,  there  is  a 
series  of  gradients  which  vary  from  1  in  100  to  1  in  60. 
No  practical  difficulty,  however,  is  encountered  in  the  regular 
working  of  this  part  of  the  line  by  locomotives  without  assistant 
engines.  Trains  of  an  average  gross  weight  of  sixty  or 
aerenty  tons  are  drawn  over  this  section  by  locomotives  whose 
weight  does  not  exceed  eighteen  tons,  having  six  coupled 
wheels  of  4  feet  9  inches  diameter. 

In  some  cases,  where  circumstances  favour  the  expedient, 
self-acting  planes  are  resorted  to.  An  example  of  this  occurs 
on  the  railway  between  Dusseldorf  and  Elberfeld,  where  a 
descent  of  a  mile  and  a  half  towards  Elberfeld  occurs  with  a 
gradient  of  1  in  30.  At  first  this  plane  was  worked  by  a 
stationary  engine  and  endless  rope.  This,  however^  was 
soon  discontinued,  and  the  traffic  of  the  line  has  been  since 
worked  in  the  following  manner.  The  descending  train,  ac- 
companied by  its  engine,  is  attached  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  endless  rope  and  the  ascending  train,  also  accompanied 
bj  its  engine,  at  the  same  time  to  the  lower  part.  Both 
engines  continue  to  work,  the  one  ascending  and  the  other 
descending ;  and  the  one  train  arrives  at  the  top  of  the  plane, 
when  the  other  train  arrives  at  the  bottom.  Thus  the  two 
engines  are  made  to  co-operate  in  drawing  the  ascending 
train,  while  the  weight  of  the  descending  train  aids  in  the 
operation.  The  regularity  of  this  process  requires  that  the 
trains  moving  in  different  directions  should  be  ready  to 
start  from  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  inclined  plane  at  the 
same  moment. 

Accidental  delays  in  the  movement  of  the  trains  are 
subject  to  interrupt  this;  and  to  meet  such  exigencies  a 
reserve  engine  is  kept  with  its  steam  up  at  the  top  of  the 
incline.    When  a  train,  being  late,  arrives  at  the  bottom  of 
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the  plane,  and  reqinres  to  Mcend  it  without  the  aid  of  adi* 
Bcending  train,  the  reaerre  engine^  at  the  top  of  the  pln^ 
is  hooked  on  to  the  endleaa  rope,  and  deacendiag  in  Ab 
manner,  co-operatea  with  tlie  engine  attached  to  the  tna^ 
and  draws  it  np  to  the  top.  In  this  waj  the  rpgnlaritj  aal 
continuity  of  the  senrice  is  maintained. 

The  economy  of  construction  of  the  German  railwaji  ii 
further  promoted  bj  the  conditions*  ohserred  in  the  eoh 
struction  of  the  lines.  Although  a  sufficient  qnantitj  of  Isod 
has  been  invariably  purchased,  and  earth-wozka  and  woib 
of  art,  in  most  cases,  constmcted  of  sufficient  width  to  lay  a 
double  line,  one  line  only  has  been  made^  exc^t  in  the  in- 
mediate  neighbourhood  of  great  centres  of  population  and 
industry,  where  a  traffic  sufficient  to  employ  a  donUe  fine 
might  be  counted  on. 

The  gauge  of  the  railways,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  it 
the  same  as  that  which  is  generally  adopted  in  England,  thst 
is  to  say,  4  ft.  8}  in.  between  the  inner  edges  of  the  rails. 
The  form  and  weight  of  the  rails  varies  according  to  the 
traffic,  and  to  the  varying  judgment  and  discretion  of  the 
engineers.  Rails,  consisting  of  simple  iron  bars  nailed  down 
on  longitudinal  planks  of  wood,  such  as  have  been  extensively 
adopted  in  America,  have  been  used  in  some  cases,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  a  section  of  the  Vienna  and  Glog- 
nitz  Railway,  the  section  first  constructed  of  the  Leipsic  and 
Dresden  line,  and  a  mineral  line  in  Austria,  worked  by  horse 
power,  between  Budweis,  Linz,  and  Gmunden.  On  the 
Leipsic  and  Dresden  line,  these  have  been  removed  and  re- 
placed by  heavier  rails,  and  it  is  probable  a  like  change  has 
already  taken  place  in  the  rails  on  the  Vienna  and  Glognitz 
line ;  so  that  the  only  German  railway  on  which  this  system 
of  iron  bars  is  used  as  rails  is  at  present  the  mineral  line 
above  mentioned. 

A  rail  of  the  form  used  on  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
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representing  an  inverted  U,  supported  on  continuous  bearings, 
and  connected  by  transverse  sleepers  at  regular  intervals,  has 
been  adopted  on  four  lines  of  railway  in  Germanj,  viz.,  the 
Baden,  the  Berlin  and  Frankfort,  the  Magdeburg  and  Leipsic, 
and  the  Upper  Silesian  lines.  On  the  two  last,  however, 
thej  have  lately  been  removed,  and  now  are  continued  only 
on  the  two  former  railways. 

The  single  and  double  T  rails  have  obtained  more  favour, 
and  are  adopted,  in  one  form  or  other,  on  several  of  the  Ger- 
man lines ;  but  the  form  of  rail  which  is  most 
prevalent  is  that  which  passes  in  Germany 
under  the  name  of  the  American  rail,  the 
transverse  section  of  which  is  represented  in 
the  annexed  cut. 

In  the  following  table  is  exhibited  the  details  of  the  con- 
'  struction  of  the  principal  German  lines.  The  letters  in  the 
first  column  indicate  the  form  of  the  rail.  That  which  cor- 
responds to  the  rail  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  is  ex- 
pressed by  W,  the  single  T  rail  is  expressed  by  T,  and  the 
doable  T  rail  by  T  T. 

The  form  represented  in  the  preceding  section  is  expressed 
by  A,  and  the  flat  iron  bar  by  B.  In  the  second  column  is 
represented  the  inclination  of  the  table  of  the  rail  inwards  ; 
and  in  the  third  and  fourth  its  length  and  weight.  The 
weight  of  the  chairs  is  exhibited  in  the  next  two  columns ; 
and  in  the  succeeding  column  the  nature  of  the  supports  of 
the  rails  is  denoted.  In  the  first  of  these  columns,  the  letter 
L  indicates  longitudinal  and  continuous  bearings,  S  trans- 
Terse  sleepers  at  regulated  distances,  D  stone  blocks,  and  T  L 
implies  longitudinal  continuous  bearings  with  transverse  ties 
at  regulated  distances.  In  the  last  column  of  the  table  is 
given,  where  it  could  be  obtained,  the  play  allowed  between 
the  flanges  of  the  wheels  and  the  inner  edge  of  the  rails, 
which  varies  according  to  the  curves  admitted  on  the  lines :  — 
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The  cost  of  coDstraction  of  the  sj^em  of  Gennsn  railiroj^ 
is,  aa  might  be  expected  from  these  and  other  local  circnin- 
stancus,  incomparablj  less  than  in  other  parts  of  Europe^  and 
will  Dot  exceed  in  a  considerable  proportion  that  of  the  rail* 
Ktiji  of  the  United  States.  I  have  giTen  in  the  foUowiBg 
table  tlie  estimated  expense  of  the  coastmction  of  the  rail* 
wajB,  obtained  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  up  to  the  jai 
1847:  — 
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Tabls  showing  the  estimated  Cost  of  Construction  of  the  Railways 
of  the  Germanic  States  completed,  in  Progress,  and  projected. 

Ba&v^t. 

Liati  roMtracMd  by 
llMHttte. 

Uim  eeiMlnictad  by 
ConpwiiM. 

Toub  and  AT«ng«s.    1 

T«talC«l. 

"Hisr 

ToUlC«tt. 

Cflstptr 

Total  Ccst. 

Com  per 
MiST 

Coinpl«tad  - 
In  progresi  • 
Adopted  knit  not 

CMUIIMIlCOd        - 

ContcmpUted  but 
notadopcad     - 

10.080.8S8 
16.992,867 

7,844344 

6.828.671 

40.747,140 

£ 
12.S54 
14.624 

12,088 

11.631 

£ 
20.fi07.S39 
11336.681 

6,074301 

18,758,676 

£ 
10.122 
11.618 

9387 
9.689 

£ 
30,588397 
28338398 

13,919.145 

19387.246 

£ 
10.813 
13.203 

10.716 

10,186 

13.069 

61.676.047 

10.197 

92.423.187      11.289  | 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  statement,  that  the  capital 
absorbed  bj  the  railways  which  had  been  completed  up  to 
the  date  of  the  reports  we  have  quoted,  which  are  the  most 
recent  we  have  obtained  of  an  authentic  and  exact  character, 
was  at  the  average  rate  of  something  less  than  11,000/.  per 
mile ;  but  it  is  probable  that  these  lines  had  not  yet  absorbed 
their  full  amount  of  capital.  It  appears  further,  that  the 
estimated  expenses  of  the  lines  in  progress  were  greater  than 
those  which  had  been  executed,  being  at  the  average  rate  of 
upwards  of  13,000/.  per  mile.  We  shall  probably  not  depart 
widely  from  the  truth,  if  we  estimate  the  entire  extent  of 
railways  in  the  Grerman  States,  constructed  and  to  be  con- 
structed, at  the  rate  of  13,000/.  per  mile,  including  in  that 
amount  the  cost  of  stock  as  well  as  the  cost  of  construction. 
This  rate  of  expense  is  scarcely  one  third  of  the  cost  per  mile 
of  the  English  railways. 

The  expenditure  of  thirty  millions,  which  had  been  made 
previously  to  1847,  had  been  spread  over  nine  years,  being  at 
the  average  rate  of  three  millions  and  one  third  per  annum, 
2828  miles  of  railway  having  been  then  completed.  In  the 
three  years  ending  31st  December  last,  1720  miles  of  addi- 
tional lines  had  been  opened,  being  at  the  average  rate  of  670 
miles  per  annum,  which,  being  estimated  at  12,000/.  per  mile. 
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#(Hild  give  in  annual  espcnditure  by  tfae  German  States  «f 
6,800^00011  per  annum,  being  just  double  the  average  annml 
txpenditare  of  the  preceding  nine  ycwn.  It  i»,  honeTer,  n 
be  obaenred  liert^  that  altbuugli  the  average  expenditare  of 
the  niiM  jeat^  jireci^ing  1847  was  onlj  three  millions  anj 
one  third,  yvt  the  chii-r  part  of  thb  expenditure  bad  been 
inenrred  within  the  last  four  of  these  nine  years ;  and,  cooK- 
qaentlj,  it  ia  probable  tiiat  the  entire  rate  of  expenditure  ia 
the  three  yearg  ending  .3lBt  December,  1849,  did  not  on  dn 
whole  much  exceed  the  average  annual  exj>enditare  of  the 
jeaia  immediately  preceding. 

The  comparatiTely  low  rate  of  cost  of  the  German  nulwajs 
baa  ariaen  from  several  causes,  some  of  nliicb  we  have  already 
indicated.  The  absence  of  expenBive  earib-works  and  woH» 
of  art,  while  ii  cnuxed  a  cunstderable  dimiuiition  of  the  cart 
of  GODBtmctitiii,  minhi  be  cxpectrd  lo  t-reale  difficiiIii<.-5  in  the 
working  of  the  Imes.  Nevenbeless,  ihe  tierman  engitKen 
were  reassured  on  this  subject  by  what  they  bad  witnessed 
in  several  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  more  especially  on 
the  tine  which  connects  Boston  and  Albany.  They  did  not, 
therefore,  hesitate  to  admit  a  system  of  gradients  and  curr^ 
where  the  character  of  the  country  rendered  it  necessary,  which 
are  nowhere  seen  on  the  railways  of  England,  France,  or 
Belgium. 

The  tow  comparative  coat  of  construction  of  the  German 
railways  was  also  influenced  by  the  low  price  of  the  land  oc- 
cupied by  the  lines  and  stations,  the  low  price  of  materials, 
and  the  low  rate  of  wages  of  manual  labour.  In  order  to  render 
manifest  how  far  these  causes  operated,  I  have  exhibited,  in 
the  following  table,  the  average  cost  per  acre  of  the  land,  and 
the  average  wages  per  day  of  the  labourers  employed  in 
earth-work  on  the  principal  lines:  — 
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Tablk  showing  the  average  Cost  of  Land  per  Acre,  and  the  average 
Wages  of  Earth-work  Labourers  per  Day  on  the  principal  German 
Railways. 


I 


Bad«n         .  .  . 

Upper  9lesU 
BerUn-Francfort    • 
Anhalt        ... 
Berltn-Stettin 
llafdeburg-Lelpsic 
DusMldorf-Blberfeld 
Cologne- Belgian  frontier  - 
Saxon-SflesUn 
Viiremberg.FUrth  - 


Cost  of  Land  p«r 

WaffM  of  Uboaran 

Acre. 

pwDajr. 

£ 

d. 

1430 

14-5 

470 

78 

692 

630 

460 

15-6 

635 

70-0 

130 

95-5 

15-6 

53-0 

- 

9-5 

It  would  be  important  to  ascertain  the  proportion  in  which 
the  cost  of  construction  of  the  German  lines  has  been  shared 
among  the  different  heads  of  expenses,  such  as  the  cost  of 
land,  the  road  structure,  the  stations,  and  the  stock.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  in  every  case  complete  data  for  this 
purpose ;  but  in  the  following  table  the  expenses  of  construc- 
tion and  stock  of  several  of  the  principal  lines  are  exhibited 
under  their  respective  heads  :  — 


Table  showing  the  Cost  of  Construction  per  running  Mile  of  each  of 
the  principal  German  Railways,  with  the  Share  of  the  total  Ex- 
penses assigned  to  each  Head. 


Burwjn 


! 


oadvB  ... 
NUremberg^Farth 
Munlch-Augsbarg 
Auitrlan  Northern 
Berlin-FrankforUsur- 

Oder.       .       - 
Berlln.Stettin 
BerUn.Potadam   - 
Berlin-Kotben     - 
MagdelMirg.Halberstadt 
Boms-Cologne 
Saxon-Bavarian  - 


£ 
1,445 

H29 
1,042 

745 

9'iO 

550 

1.940 

607 

616 

1,««65 

1.085 


£itfth. 

StatioQs, 

, 

work. 

Howl 

IncIodtnK 

Dirarilon 

Work*  of 

Purchaa* 

Stock. 

udMa- 

Total. 

Art,  and 

Structure. 

ofLwid 

naN«nMot. 

FencM. 

for  then. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

3.478 

2,625 

1,957 

1.983 

276 

11.764 

163 

1,800 

438 

503 

851 

4.177 

8,4H5 

2.966 

318 

810 

434 

9,055 

3,050 

3,190 

642 

1,092 

104 

7,823 

1,365 

2,272 

1.178 

1,384 

319 

7,518 

1.770 

l,rt35 

750 

975 

3H8 

6,268 

2.110 

2.760 

2,222 

3,300 

194 

12,.526 

2,020 

2,485 

582 

1,052 

304 

7,050 

6M) 

2,170 

733 

895 

299 

5.278 

885 

2,118 

839 

1.610 

• 

7.417 

8.850 

1,854 

990 

1,248 

803 

9.330 

L 
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The  suAcieiicj  of  nngle  lines  for  the  maintenaiioe  of  At 
traffic  generally  throughout  the  German  Stales  will  at 
suggest  the  fact,  that  the  amount  of  the  traiBc  is  small 
paratively  with  that  which  prerails  on  the  English  and  mm 
of  the  continental  lines.  The  mode  of  woriung  the  traffic  ki 
generally  relation  to  its  amount.  On  the  single  linei^  nXap 
are  provided,  as  in  America,  at  convenient  intervaii^  snl 
trains  proceeding  in  contrary  directions  run  into  theses  Ifaa 
first  which  arrives  wsiting  for  the  passage  of  that  whid 
is  about  to  meet  it  No  practical  inconvenience  emoei 
from  this,  since  the  traffic  does  not  require  the  freqMt 
departures  which  are  necessary  upon  English,  French,  sad 
Belgian  railways.  On  the  German  railways,  three  dqMrtam 
per  day  for  passenger  trains,  and  one  or  two  for  mixed  traisi 
of  passengers  and  goods,  are  generally  sufficient. 

In  passing  from  railway  to  railway  under  the  adminiitn- 
tion  of  different  companies,  or  through  the  territoiy  rf 
different  states,  the  passengers  are  generally  obliged  to 
change  carriages ;  but  arrangements  are  in  most  cases  made, 
by  which  they  may  book  their  places  and  obtain  tickets  to 
their  ultimate  destination,  so  that  no  further  payment  of 
fare  or  examination  of  luggage  is  necessary.  Thus,  at  the 
Beriin  station  of  the  Anhalt  railway,  tickets  and  baggage  uaj 
be  booked  for  Brunswick,  and  the  passengers  will  then  be 
carried  through  without  further  trouble,  except  occasionally 
changing  carriages. 

On  tlie  German  railways  there  are,  as  on  those  in  England, 
three  classes  of  passengers,  the  first,  second,  and  third,  and  in 
some  cases  even  a  fourth  class,  with  corresponding  degrees  of 
accommodation  in  the  vehicles  of  transport ;  but  no  such  clas- 
sification prevails  as  to  the  trains.  There  are  no  express, 
or  first  and  second-class  trains,  as  in  England,  distinguished 
from  third-class  trains.  Passengers  of  all  the  classes  are  in- 
differently  taken  in  each. 
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There  are  mixed  trains,  by  which  goods  and  passcDgers  are 
indifferently  carried,  and  in  general  these  only  take  goods. 
On  a  few  railways,  howeyer,  there  are  trains  exclnsiyely  de- 
TOted  to  merchandise.  The  "  mixed  trains  "  on  the  German 
railways  mean  those  which  carry  paSBengers  and  goods  indif- 
ferently. 

£i  order  to  show  the  movement  of  the  trains  which  gene- 
rally preTails  on  the  German  railways,  I  have  exhibited  in 
the  following  table  the  number  of  each  kind  running  daily  in 
each  direction,  on  fifteen  principal  railways.  In  the  first 
Golonm  ia  indicated  by  the  letter  T  such  as  run  through  from 
terminns  to  terminus  over  the  entire  length  of  the  lines,  and 
by  the  letter  I  such  as  ply  to  intermediate  stations.  The 
unmbera  in  the  other  columns  indicate  the  number  of  those 
respectively  which  start  from  each  station  daily. 


BfTHD.HMnbaiii      . 

L«lp4lc-Dr™lm        - 

l„.l1r..,„  .r 

K„»,^.                 II 

■ 

j 

BcT^BmUa 
VtaTBuUlpac        -          - 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table,  that  in  general  on  tbe 
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German  lines  the  number  of  trains  dail^  in  eadi  directioB 
does  not  exceed  foor.  The  nulways  which  fonn  exceptiooi 
to  this  are  short  lines  diverging  fiNun  chief  cities^  sndi  ss 
Yiennsy  Berlin,  or  Ldpsic^  which  serve  as  exeoraionsfortfae 
population  of  these  towns»  analogous  to  tlie  Greenwich,  BlaA- 
wdl,  and  other  short  lines  diveiging  from  London,  or  the  Ytt- 
sailles  and  St  Germain  lines  from  Paris. 

AVhen  railways  in  the  Grerman  States  were  first  brongfat 
into  operation,  considerable  difficulty  was  encountered  in 
obtaining  locomotive  power  and  carrying  slodc,  and  en- 
gineers were  sent  by  their  respective  governments  to 
England  and  America  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
information,  and  making  contracts  for  engines  and  vehicles 
of  transport 

A  considerable  stock  was  soon  obtained,  and  a  still  greater 
number  were  ordered.  Before  the  end  of  1845,  237  engines 
liad  been  delivered  by  the  principal  engine-builders  in  Eng- 
land, of  which  168  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Stephenson  of 
Newcastle,  and  Messrs.  Sharp  and  Roberts  of  Manchester. 
Upwards  of  30  were  then  under  order  in  England,  but  not 
yet  delivered,  57  engines  had  been  obtained  from  the  manu- 
factory of  Messrs.  Norris  of  Philadelphia,  43  from  the  Belgian 
manufacturers,  and  25  from  Messrs.  Meyer  and  Co.  of  Mull- 
house,  in  France. 

The  senior  partner  of  Messrs.  Norris  of  Philadelphia  was 
induced  to  remove  to  Germany,  and  to  establish  a  factory  of 
locomotive  engines  near  Vienna,  from  which  a  considerable 
number  of  engines  have  already  been  obtained. 

The  expense  and  disadvantage  of  importing  soon,  however, 
stimuluted  domestic  talent  and  industry ;  and  there  are  novr 
established  in  Germany  several  extensive  factories  for  the 
construction  of  locomotive  engines,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  those  of  Messrs.  Kessler  at  Carlsruhe,  Hirschau  at 
Municli,  the  factory  of  the  Vienna  and  Glognitz  Railway, 
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that  of  Mr.  Norris  at  Vienna,  the  Wyener  and  Neustadt 
factorynearVienna,thatof  Borsig  at  Berlin,  and  several  others 
of  minor  importance  at  Berlin,  Magdeburg,  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Chemnitz,  &c 

Before  the  end  of  1845,  125  engines  had  been  delivered 
from  the  German  factories,  to  which  a  large  number  has  since 
been  added. 

In  the  following  table  are  shown  the  dimensions  of  the 
engines  generally  used  on  the  principal  German  railways :  — 


Table  showing  the  Dimensions  of  the  Locomotive  Engines  used  on 

the  principal  German  Railways. 


'  Diameter  of  cylinders  - 
'  Stroke  of  pistons 

Diameter  of  driving-wheels 
'  Diameter  of  supporting-wheels 
'■  Diameter  of  boiler 
,  Length  of  boiler 

Nurat>er  of  tubes 

Internal  diameter  of  tubes 

Fire-box,  length 
,,        breadtli 
„        height 

Heating  surface  of  fire-lx>x 

Heating  surface  of  tubes 

Toul  heating  surface    - 

Weight  of  engine 


lladni. 

/t.         fa. 

Jt.         in. 

0        13 

0       13 

0        18 

0        24 

5          6 

6         0 

3         7 

3         7 

3          1 

3          4 

12         0 

12          4 

150 

121 

0          1-6 

0          1-6 

3        a 

3        10 

3         2 

3         6 

4         0 

3        10 

60  sq.  ft. 

57}  sq.  ft 

765     „ 

6.W      „ 

825     „ 

7lft|    „ 

18  tons. 

17  2  tons. 

BiTurU. 


$m. 

12 

24 

0 

0 

4 

0 

111 

0        1-60 


0 
0 
5 
3 
3 
9 


54  sq.  ft. 
463     ,. 
517     „ 

14'6  tons. 


The  vehicles  of  transport  for  passengers  and  goods  on  the 
German  railways  are  very  various.  Passenger  carriages 
.similar  to  those  used  in  England,  Belgium,  and  in  France, 
are  adopted  on  many  German  lines.  The  passenger  vehicles 
used  in  the  United  States,  already  described  in  Chapter  XU., 
are  also  extensively  used.  These  carriages  measure  from 
25  to  35  feet  in  length,  and  accommodate  from  70  to  120 
passengers.  The  goods  waggons,  of  like  construction,  are 
capable  of  carrying  upwards  of  12  tons. 

There  are  also  passenger  vehicles  supported  on  six  wheels, 
and  consisting  of  six  compartments,  each  first-class  compart- 
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ment  ftccommodating  eighty  and  each  second-  or  third-daM 
compartment  accommodating  ten  passengers. 

In  the  following  taUe  are  g^ven  the  dimensions^  eapacttf, 
and  cost  of  constmction  of  the  several  classes  of  vehicles  for 
the  transport  of  passengers  and  goods  on  the  principal  Ger- 
man lines :  — 


Tabls  ibowing  the  Magnilude  and  avenge  Cost  of  the  Vdiidaicf 
Transport  incd  oo  the  priaeipal  Gennan  Railwaya. 


•fV« 


PAStmoa  Stock. 

Four -wheeled  carrtafet—  IK  date  - 
^  H  MclMe  - 

MdaM  - 

Six-wheded  carrtafet — Itt  cIms    • 

„  „  Sdclua    • 

n  M  IdclaM    - 

Six-wheeled  do.  IstcUM  - 

SdciaM    - 
3d  ciati    - 

Eight- wheeled  American  do Itt  dan 

Id  class 
3dclaM 


•t 


I* 


»» 
** 


Goods  Stock. 

Four-wheeled  baggage-waggons 
Six- w  he*- led  do.  .  .  - 

Four-whreled  goods  waggons  uncovered 
Four-wheeled  do.  coTered  - 
Six-wheeled  do.  uncovered  - 
Fight-wheolnl  do.  covered  - 
Kiltht-wheelcd  do.  uncovered 
Horse-boxes   -  -  -  - 

Ctrriage-trucks  ... 

.'  Eight-wheeled  cattle-waggons 


&.5 

"SiST 

£ 

18 

m 

SO 

SI7 

M 

1S8 

n 

Mf 

40 

187 

40 

48 

48S 

60 

838 

60 

«9 

70 

M5 

70 

471 

120 

S3t 

CcpvHy. 

Tfu. 

4-5 

113 

7-5 

181 

4-5 

€d^ 

45 

77-0 

7-5 

996 

12-6 

311*0 

lS-5 

861-0 

. 

111 

• 

89 

- 

aeo 

M 

Ift4 

7-81 

4-8 

W 

717 

8^ 

lO-t 

y^ 

4-61! 

78 

6-7S 

Cmkpa 
T<m. 

85-1 
84-3 
15  4 
171 
13-23 

21-0 
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In  order  to  show  the  movement  of  traffic  in  passengers  and 
goods  on  the  German  railways,  I  have  obtained  such  official 
returns  as  have  been  published  for  the  year  1846,  which  is 
the  latest  period  for  which  returns  have  been  made.  These 
are  given  in  the  following  table ;  the  passenger  and  goods 
traffic  being  distinguished,  and  the  quantity,  mileage,  and 
receipts  of  each  class  being  given :  — 
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Taiulab  Akai.tsis  of  th 

aiernge  Ju'ilj  Truffic  in  Pauengfis  anil 

lioned  German  Kailwaji  during  tbe  Ye»r 

1846. 

P»«.Tna^ 

a<.^Tnm:^        1 

C^ 

MD-..- 

^^ 

s 

.«- 

.3;^ 

'   1.  Alloni-Klel 

WW 

J7'6 

9.  BidnuMiDbeim-FrltAiig 

(>:»» 

IM-O 

Kt.MO 

IIKIO 

I.HBj 

tfijf. 

60-0 

{.7« 

tr* 

NHrHnb^.g.NcunukeI)  ■ 
4.  fi>riln-AT,£.ll  : 

i.gui 

iM» 

J0.7«l 

tifo 

(B»rHn-Ki>thm)    . 

1B6-0 

lOJ.W 

80  1 

1  6.  B«Llo-Pol«)aiii.M.eil«- 

woo 

i.a«i 

M.800 

10*0 

S,IW 

T.  B>^tUn-SiMlln.StUBU<l    ■ 

IM-SI 

1,1^ 

4.S70 

!:Ssri."a.rH.; 

l^Q 

6SD 

b,4X 

fi« 

(8.800 

S,6S0 

330 

1 10.  Colnpil-MIndBn :  ' 

.           (Colomit-nalitKirt)      - 

N-on 

i^a 

I9.1K 

IS6 

SOO 

wn 

'!;»ii 

14.  HuDQintui  BlllvaT: 

Vi-ou 

1,010 

M.M) 

700 

1980 

4.11S 

K-G 

IS.  Aunriui  Nonbnn : 

IMOO 

J.D16 

90.CW 

33G0 

«ro 

31, mo 

ass-o 

11,700 

1       y'^faiS^llu.  "          1 

wo-00 

1.S33 

4S,1W 

IMO 

la-o 

8,IM) 

109  0 

l>t.lkarfliit>er..FUrth. 
19.  Brnlm-li^llairlU 

■l,»0 

OOf 

1,069 

S»,«K> 

lOS-0 

1980 

^ 

SO.  AilltrUn  6aiet  RlllviJ^ 

1       <Iiluniuclji|.CIIll  • 

114  00 

«4M 

B,7M 

101-0 

'        ninur-PcwH)    ■ 
n.  IU»aiihlUII->T: 

10.640 

lOBi 

a'MO 

410 

^sssst-ar"""""' 

M30 

I.OO 

3iX0 

IMO 

MfO 

16.S80 

139(1 

13JN 

•4.  Smm-Sllnlwit 

„AS.iis:s',-    ■ 

4S-JI) 

ai-D 

l.Wl 

(Frucfon-Wxibidvi)      - 

M-W 

M,1M 

(Trunk  lino) 

»»'0 

JBO 

7,4W 

9»o' 

wto 

1.771 

)S4 

V7.  WllliuR'i  BaJl-if' 

(Ka»I-iUtlit»r)   . 

JS-7P 

1^ 

1,3m 

_"_" 

sm 

ss 

^^ 

^ 

7T..034...M    ;..,.ri, 

_^ 

r.;,,vT 

From  the  results  of  this  table  tre  can  deduce  tbe  average 
distance  orer  whicb  eacb  passenger  and  eacb  toa  of  gooda 
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was  carried,  the  avenge  receipta  obtained  per  bead  or  per 
ton  booked,  and  the  ayerage  receipta  per  head  or  per  Urn  per 
mile.    These  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table :  — 


!  Tablk  kbowing  Um  «▼«»«  Dbtmee  omied  and  the 

average  Be-|| 

ceipts  obtained,  per  Head  cmt  per  Ton  per  MUc^  from  the  Petngen  H 

•nd  Goods  transported  on  the 

principal  German  Railways 

ondeNl 

named  during  the  Ycnr  1846. 

i 
1 

ffiii  11  ii. 

o-             1 

Avinee 

A«m«s 

^TSL 

A««M» 

A««^ 

1 

cnvallcd 

iSP£ 

fSttS 

'Sss? 

S 

'  SrSf 

asBflW* 

•3C 

'  "Ate. 

pwTok. 

pvlUi. 

JItta. 

4. 

4, 

JHbk 

A 

d. 

Altona-Klel      .          .         - 

M7 

17-1 

0-75 

JO-7 

78-0 

9m 

Baden-Manbrfan-Frlboiirt     - 

US 

10-0 

076 

87-0 

164H» 

118 

Munlch-Dooauwortb  - 
N  ureniberg-Neumsrkt 

}l5-7» 

IS^ 

0-80 

50i> 

94r9 

1-98 

Berlin-Anhjilt  .          .          - 

M-0 

4r6 

o«r 

81-0 

17*^ 

S-11 

Berlin-  Hambarg 

S3*0 

S9-1 

0-7* 

. 

. 

rm  • 

Berlin -PoUdaiii-Magdelrarg  - 

»-7 

17-9 

0-86 

- 

. 

t-16: 

Berlin- StetUn- SUrgard 

35-4 

»9 

0*75 

Sl-6 

1SH» 

t« 

Brunswick  Rallwar     - 
Breilau-  Sch  weldniU-Fribourg 

14-5 

10^ 

O^ft 

. 

* 

S-ll  . 

24*6 

170 

0*69 

15-4 

48*0 

S-iO 

Cologne- Mindfn 

9-75 

9-8 

100 

. 

. 

4-10; 

Dusseldorf.Elberfcld  - 

ll-T.-i 

11-8 

1-Oi) 

13S 

58-0 

4-«' 

Ciiuckstadt-Klmthoru  - 

7-20 

.V4 

0-75 

410 

156 

3(» 

Hamburg- Bergedorf    - 

81> 

70 

0-80 

* 

. 

« 

Hanoverian  Railway    - 

21-3 

161 

0-75 

22-3 

470 

2*11 

Au<trian  Northern 

4.'S0 

400 

0**j 

740 

2220 

3-0 

Leipsfc-Uresdon 

33-6 

280 

Osi 

TOO 

1610 

TZ 

Lower  Silesian 

29-7 

29-8 

1-lM) 

tiyo 

213  0 

3-1    ; 

Niiremberg-Fiirth 
Breslau-Myslowitz 

3-0 

21 

OM 

. 

. 

; 

33- 1 

22-9 

0-69 

32-2 

123-0 

3-8 

Auntrian  Sutcs 

21-2 

24-2 

1-00 

39.5 

1180 

m 

Olmutz-Prague 

45-6 

47-2 

1  03 

59*0 

1730 

29    . 

Rensburg-N  euminster 

16-3 

13-2 

0-81 

14-6 

570 

3*9 

Rhenish  Railway 

22-4 

24-8 

Ml 

310 

A90 

1*9 

SHXon- Bavarian 

2H0 

21 -ft 

0-77 

37*6 

86*0 

2-3 

.  Saxon-bilesian 

22-0 

18*4 

0*85 

. 

. 

23 

Taunus  Railway 

130 

10-8 

0-81 

. 

1120 

« 

Vienna-Glognits  (Trunk  line) 

14-5 

14*5 

100 

32-0 

9»;-o 

3-0 

Vienua-Briick  -           -          - 

11-2 

11-2 

100 

17-6 

53-0 

3-0 

i  William's  Railway 

General  averages 

10-5 

16*2 

156 

13-9 

53*0 

30 

19-6 

18*5 

0-93 

46-4 

1210 

2*6 

It  will  be  observed,  in  these  results  of  the  passenger  traffic, 
that  the  average  receipts  per  passenger  per  mile  very  little 
exceed  the  tariff  for  the  third-class  passengers.  This  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  third  class  constitutes  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  entire  number  of  passengers  booked,  a  much 
larger  proportion  than  prevails  on  the  railways  worked  in 
the  we&XeTTv  ^V^X^^  q^  IEaxxq^ 
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To  demonstrate  this,  I  have  given  in  the  following  table 
the  proportion  of  each  class  of  passengers  booked  for  the 
principal  German  railways :  — 


1 

Tabular  Analysis  showing  the  Number  of  Passengers  belonging  to 
etch  Class  in  erery  100  booked  on  Sixteen  of  the  principal  German 
Railways. 

KOTBinbere  and  Fiirth  .... 

Vienna  and  Glognits     .... 

Bretlau  and  Opeln        .... 

Breslau  and  Friboiirg    .... 

Bwlin  and  Francfon-sur.Oder     - 

Berlin  and  Stettin  ..... 

Berlin  and  Potadam      .... 

Berlin  and  Kothen         .... 
1  Magdeburg  and  Leipsic         ... 
1  Duueldorf  and  Elberfeld      ... 
•  Bonn  and  Cologne         .... 
i  Cologne  and  Herbettal  .... 
i  Leiptic  and  Dretden      .... 
;  Kiiremberg  and  Hof      .... 
1  Hamburg  and  Bergedorf       ... 

Francfort  and  Wietbaden     ... 

General  averages 

iMCUm. 

SdClas. 

SdClas. 

Total. 

3-42 
5-28 
110 
1-00 
OW 
1-80 
816 
i-h% 
1*80 
200 
308 
13-74 
8-32 
0*72 
0-70 
1-65 

24-37 
25M 
15-55 
14-00 
17-93 
26-89 
23-84 
31-44 
22-55 
1774 
33-69 
3508 
19-70 
11-64 
968 
1122 

72-21 
6918 
83-35 
85-00 
8110 
7131 
68*00 
65-68 
76-65 
80-26 
63-23 
51-18 
76-98 
87-64 
89-62 
8713 

100-00 
100-00 
100  00 
100*00 
10000 
100-00 
100  00 
10000 
100-00 
10000 
100  00 
100-00 
100-00 
lOO-OO 
10000 
10000 

3-60 

22-40 

74-00 

100  00 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  are  not  four  passengers  in 
every  hondred  on  the  German  railways  that  take  the  first- 
class  places^  and  that  74  per  cent,  of  all  the  passengers  hooked 
belong  to  the  third  class. 

The  following  are  the  average  fares  chargeable  per  mile  on 
the  three  classes  of  passengers  on  the  German  lines  :  — 


1st  class 
2d  class 
Sd  class 


1-62 
1-13 
0-79 


The  following  are  the  average  tariffs  per  mile  for  other 
objects  of  transport  on  the  German  railways :  — 


Carriages 
Horses    - 
Cattle  per  bead    - 
Sheep  per  head    • 


d. 

8-1 

5-0 

1-56 

0*18 
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The  traffic  on  the  Gennannulwrnj^uebewheiet  iimlgect 
to  variatioD  arising  from  local  circanutaDces. 

Thia  Tariation  ia  shown  in  the  following  taUe,  in  which 
the  gross  receipts  per  mile  of  railway  mad  per  ooit.  of  cafi- 
tal  in  the  four  yean  terminating  Slst  December,  184^  oi 
eighteen  of  the  prindpal  Gennan  railways^  ue  g^ven ;  — 


,       Four  .u«w.iTe  Y«r.  ending  D«™ber,  !B4«.              '               "        | 

>L,,«H'''0»^BU«,. 

lt«IM*H>C^W'C.»W.|| 

INI. 

1*1*. 

I>U. 

9M. 

uu. 

IM«. 

»U.jlM. 

'* 

i" 

A 

V 

/ 

17h^1Z 

IJM 

1.SM 

IW 

1,410 

UK 

»J« 

Vieimi-dloiniii   -       -       - 

IJ»A 

xcro 

WW 

1.4W 

B-» 

9-IS 

Au<irlin  Koithrm        -       - 

aa 

l/W 

J,l» 

S-IS 

B-n 

r,.^^sil«l«,  (BmUB-Mr- 

l» 

m 

ij-» 

-     ,  ivjo' 

Bmllu'i-ribo'iirg '.       '       '- 

MO 

«u 

cw 

7-M 

frW      S7I 

Btrlin  Frincfon   -       -       - 

im 

BSl 

io'm 

ICfM 

B-riio-Sinilii        -       -       - 

7M 

10-M 

rw  io« 

Uinin.V.iiutani     -       .       . 

IJM 

urn 

I1-9K 

II'HO 

Brrlln-luilhcn        -        •        - 

I.IM 

i.oto 

1*46 

3Sr::KK';.«    : 

1J6! 

l>9S 

iA» 

M-n 

]6'S0    IS'7«    i;« 

Ha 

EM 

TGD 

»-n 

iTUiKNti    I^DC 

IJS3 

]J<tt 

B.mn.Culoitn.   '.'.'- 

mi 

IJM 

i.iia 

lawii'M  iruj 

l.raR 

l.ua 

I.7U 

tMt 

4'-4) 

c-Ml  ru    H-u' 

l^lpilc-DreKlin    -       -       - 

I.IM 

1.SJ0 

IJW) 

9M 

9M 1  lo-oo  ifms 

<*> 

M4 

t-S" 

il"i^ui||-Bcr^lo'rf      I        '. 

"!  '^■' 

S!.l       .JK, 

S-ii, 

trincfon-Wlfiliiid™     - 

i3:t,l\M''    I.IT-'  l.MJ.. 

"■"■'-■'■'   ""* 

I  have  obtained  exact  returns  of  tlie  groas  receipts  on 
upwards  of  two  thousand  miles  of  all  the  milvrays  open  in 
the  German  States  in  the  years  1845  and  1846,  later  than 
which  there  are  no  published  returns.  The  results  of  the^e 
reports  are  as  follows :  — 

IBIJ.  1S46. 

Total  ]«ngl1i  ofrallinys  lo  vliii-b  tlie  rctunii 
[crcT Mile*        S.SIS  S,T3S 
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Gross  receipt*   -        .        . 
Receipts  per  mile  of  nilwajp  _ 

Receipt!  per  cent,  of  capital,  taking  cost  of 
coDrtructioQ  at  1%500L  p«r  mile 


£  1,433,061         e/M9,23l 


6-0 


It  ftppears  therefore,  that,  although  upon  some  few  of  the 
most  frequented  of  the  railirajs  the  receipts  bear  a  con- 
eiderable  proportion  to  the  cost  of  construction,  yet  on  the 
average  of  the  whole  they  did  not,  according  to  the  loat  re- 
taros,  exceed  6  per  cent,  on  the  capital  eipended.  The 
proportion  ia  which  they  have  been  produced  by  passenger 
and  goods  traffic  has  been,  on  an  average,  in  the  ratio  of  61 
per  cent,  from  passengers,  and  39  per  cent,  from  goods. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  exact  returns  of  working 
expenses,  more  recent  than  1844.  In  the  following  table  is 
given  the  details  of  these  expenses,  together  with  tlieir  ratio 
to  the  gross  receipts,  for  eighteen  of  the  principal  lines  for 
that  year: — 


TuL-ua  Akalvsis 

ilecelBls.  and    I'rofiH  on  thu  , 

il  CvriDui  ]Uil«a)'9  during  the  Year  1844.            | 

£.,»-.. 

^. 

KiJSSi, 

"S* 

S 

™. 

iUcd,.. 

Toul    - 

'^■'^' 

'^■'^' 

»^l 
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In  the  following  table  I  bare  sliown  tlie  receipts,  expenses, 
and  profits  on  eighteen  of  the  principal  German  railna^s  as 
compared  with  the  length  of  ruilway  worked,  and  have  cal- 
culated ihe  proportion  per  cent,  borne  hj  the  expenses  to  the 
receipts,  and  hy  the  receipts  and  profits  respectively  to  tb# 
capital. 


1  T*»i'i.*»    Axti.TiLU   showing 

Ihe    Rweipts,   Eipeases,    -nd    ProfiH '| 

Uw  TtK  1844. 

Genoui    Bulwajs  during  | 

aMFB. 

ri»  ■ 

'-     1 

a 

•:£: 

it 

^ 

izZS 

■^ 

ViflUU-Glnflini 

BmUo-FntHMri 

gssa-.'ss;;' 

Bcnu-CnlOEIH     - 
Calognc-HerbHtal 
Letpilc-DrMdeo 

Ill     - 

IWi) 

M-1» 

ia» 

15-*) 

ID-M 
fi-» 

a 
s 

am 

IBS 
4M 

MP* 

01  ■» 

nn 
sirs 

4'« 
0-41 

,                              AV«., 

^ 

'"" 

■■■ 

S,-7 

S-U 

•  A  loM  of  ,^1  p.,  «nL  wu  tuulool  on  thl,  ™il-.r. 

In  order  to  show  the  general  movement  of  the  traffic  on 
the  German  railways  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  already 
done  on  railways  elsewhere,  I  have  collected  in  the  following 
table  the  data  showing  the  movement  of  the  trains,  their 
stoppages,  and  average  speed :  — 


QEBMJJX  aULWATS. 


rABDLAK  Ahalviu  of  the  Moiement  of  the  Trallic  on  (he  prin 
Genniui   Kailwiys,  iboning  the  BTerage  Speed,  Stoppages.  &c.  ot 

taih  C\asa  of  Truna N.  B.    An  avenge  Lo«  of  Fito  Minutes  is 

■lloB-ed  for  each  Stoppage,  except  in  particiilsi  Ciie*  wbcrc  a 
greater  Delay  U  filed  by  Iho  Programme.  This  is  intended  to  id- 
elude  the  Time  lost  in  coining  to  Bat,  and  gcltbg  up  Speed. 


t'DLa«a«-Hamiix 
VicDU-Prar'* 
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BUI.WA.Ta  3»  SrsslA,  ITAl.' 


Or  tlic  nulways  in  operation,  in  prO] 
in  otlier  countries,  u  brief  notice  will 

Kussia,  carn<;<l  aluug  bj  the  tid 
Europe,  found  Leraelf  compelled,  by 
terests  of  her  people,  to  consecrate  a  p 
Lcr  capital  to  the  construction  of  tbe 
cation.  Ati  attempt  n-as  first  made 
pitalislfi  to  these  pn^ects,  and  special  i 
to  companies  wlio  might  be  disposcc 
struction  of  the  lined  of  railway  ct 
Tiiii  Emperor,  besides  guaranteeing 
minimum  profit  of  4  per  cent.,  propi 
tuitously  all  the  himla  of  the  state  i 
irays  sliould  pass,  and  to  place  e 
gratuitously,  the  timber  and  raw 
the  way  and  works  which  might  b 
It  was  further  j)roposed  to  permit  1 
and  the  rolling  stock  free  of  duty.  ] 
spontaneously  came  forward,  and  n( 
sucli  portion  of  their  land  as  the  railm 
gratuitously,  but  further  to  dispossess 
of  their  serfs,  and  surrender  them 
panies  on  the  sole  condition  that  tl 
snpported  while  employed. 

Hy  a  special  ukase,  dated  Febri 
decreed,  that  the  railway  which  ' 
capitals  of  St.  Petersburg  and  llosco 
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exclusively  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  in  order  to  retain  in 
the  hands  of  the  government,  and  in  the  general  interest  of 
the  people,  a  line  of  communication  so  important  to  the  in- 
dustry and  the  internal  commerce  of  the  empire.  The  local 
proprietors  equally  agreed  to  surrender  to  government  gra* 
tuitously  the  lands  necessary  for  the  works  of  this  line. 

The  system  of  railways  contemplated  in  Russia  is  com- 
posed of  five  principal  trunk  lines,  one  of  which,  connecting 
Warsaw  with  Cracow,  is  completed  and  in  operation,  and  has 
been  already  noticed  in  the  last  chapter  in  connection  with 
the  German  railways :  the  length  of  this  line  is  168  miles. 
The  second  will  connect  Warsaw  with  St.  Petersburg :  the 
extent  of  this  would  be,  when  executed,  683  miles.  The  third 
will  connect  St.  Petersburg  with  Moscow ;  this  line  is  in 
active  progress :  its  length  will  be  about  400  miles. 

Besides  these,  authorisation  was  given  to  a  company  by  a 
ukase  dated  July,  1843,  to  construct  a  railway  for  the  trans- 
port of  goods  between  the  Wolga  and  the  Don,  the  length 
of  which  would  be  105  miles. 

In  the  actual  execution  of  this  magnificent  system  of  rail- 
way communication,  no  considerable  progress  has  been  yet 
made,  with  the  exception  of  the  line  already  mentioned  be- 
tween Warsaw  and  Cracow. 

A  short  line  of  railway  connecting  St.  Petersburg  with 
Tsarkoe-sodlo,  having  an  analogy  to  the  Greenwich  and 
Richmond  lines,  which  diverge  from  London,  and  the  Ver- 
sailles and  St.  Germain  lines  from  Paris,  was  completed  and 
opened  for  traffic  in  April,  1838.  The  traffic  on  this  line 
has  hitherto  amounted  to  about  seven  hundred  passengers 
per  day. 

The  railway  connecting  the  Don  and  the  Wolga  was 
opened  for  traffic  in  1846 ;  but  this  line  is  exclusively  for 
merchandise,  and  is  worked  by  horses. 

In  Southern  Russia  a  line  of  railway  is  projected  between 
Kief  and  Odessa,  the  surveys  of  which  have  been  made  by 
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Drlg.  le^TB;  but  no  progress  in  its  construction  hai 

yet  beeti  ciiccted. 

A,  nulway  has  been  projected  abo  between  St.  PeteTsborg 
ftnd  Oonslatlt,  and  another  between  St.  Petersburg  sind 
Baltjs^port,  in  Estbonia,  to  be  constructed  and  worked  by  a 
company  wilb  a  guarantee  of  4  per  cent,  by  the  goTemmeni. 

In  Italy  a  few  short  lines  ofrnilway  only  have  been  executed, 
connecting  the  cliief  states  with  neighbouring  places.  They 
areas  follows:  — 

UOo. 
Naples  to  Portici,  opened  OcL  1839        -  -  -5 

Portici  to  Cutclinaru,  with  bruicb  to  Noeeia      -  -     911 

Kapl«  to  Capua  -  ■  -  -  -     33J 

Milao  to  TreviglLo  -  -  -  -  -     18 

Milan  U)  MODU  ...  .19 

LegtioTD  to  Pia  •  .  -  •  -     l^i 

Florence  to  Empoli,  Fonte  Dera,  Rn,  and  Sieuw 
I^ia  to  Lucn  and  San  SalTador  ... 

FloreDce  to  Frato  .  -  •  -  -     )C^ 

In  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  railways  exist  as  yet  only  in 
prospect.  It  is  intended  to  carry  two  lines  from  Turin,  one 
directed  on  Genoa  by  Alexandria,  and  the  other  on  Milan  by 
Vercelli  and  Norara.  The  political  distractiDns,  however,  of 
the  last  two  years  have  suspended  these  projects. 

In  Spain  only  one  railway  of  eighteen  miles  in  length, 
connecting  Barcelona  with  Mataro,  has  been  constructed. 
Others  have  been  projected  and  even  conceded  to  companies, 
the  principal  of  which  is  that  between  Madrid  and  Valencia. 
The  political  distractions  of  the  country,  however,  have  sus- 
pended all  such  projects. 
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CHAP.  XXI. 


COMPARISON  OF  RAILWAY  TRANSPORT  IN  DIFFERENT         ^ 

COUNTRIES. 


Having  inyestigated  in  the  preceding  chapters  the  con- 
ditions of  railway  commnnication  in  the  different  countries 
of  the  globe  where  this  species  of  locomotion  has  been 
adopted,  we  shall  now  bring  into  juxtaposition  the  results  of 
our  calculations,  and  show  the  comparative  progress  which 
different  people  have  made  in  this  important  art,  and  dis- 
tinguish what  has  been  actually  done  from  what  is  in  pro- 
gress and  likely  to  be  accomplished.  I  shall  not  notice  here 
the  projects  which  exist  only  in  contemplation,  many  of 
which  will  probably  never  be  executed. 

In  making  such  a  comparison  it  is  especially  necessary  to 
consider  not  merely  the  length  of  railway  reported  to  be  in 
operation  or  in  progress,  but  the  capital  which  has  been 
invested  in  its  construction ;  for  two  lines  of  communication 
receiving  the  common  denomination  of  railways  may  differ 
from  each  other  extremely  in  their  utility  and  value.  Such 
a  line  of  communication  as  that  which  connects,  or  lately 
connected,  Portsmouth  (Virginia)  with  Weldon  (North  Ca- 
rolina), and  that  which  connects  London  and  Birmingham, 
both  receive  the  common  name  of  railway,  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  log  cabin  of  a  Missouri  settler  and  the 
palace  of  Blenheim  receive  the  common  denomination  of 
"  dwelling-house."  The  most  exact  measure  of  the  relative 
utility  or  efficiency  of  two  lines  of  railway  is  their  cost.  It 
is  not,  however,  to  be  forgotten  that,  even  in  adopting  this 
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teet,  mat  be  had  to  the  relative  cost  of  land,  ma- 

terial, uuu  maDual  labour. 

The  extent  of  railway  communication,  and  the  expense  of 
its  construction,  may  be  compared  either  with  the  population 
to  whoso  commerce  it  is  appropriatei],  or  to  tlie  territorial 
esleut  of  the  country  tlirough  which  it  Is  carried. 

In  the  following  table  I  have  given,  according  to  the 
most  recently  publislied  reports,  the  population,  the  extent 
of  territory,  tLe  extent  of  railway  open  and  in  progress, 
and  the  capital  invested  in  the  one,  and  to  be  invested  in 
the  other  in  those  cotuttriea  where  rmlways  have  been  esta< 
biiahed. 


TiSLr  thowing  the   Population,  EiteiK  of  Territory,  and  Eiicnt  of 

IU~a»s]r  in  OperatioD  and  in  Progress,  in  thp  revcral   Couolria  oT 

^7 

srm'im 

•,^~.  1     t     1     t 

iDdudInx  Deo- 

*<■/»"■ 

»,(«)    ;300.1W.OW-1QO,W(I,U«1 

i    *  i 

K   ""-       - 

«.7S3,Wn!  «w,.wll7n-o 

i.f41 

M.TTs.wo  lo.eoftiw' 

o..^ 

Franw       -       - 

i.m 

t«>ii,'Doa;  ivmwn 

Sclgi^m     -       - 

4I3U.3I9I      Jlll.lASSa-O 

s.ron.wio;    a.wv.om 

!IU»iA         -        ■ 

&4.Mi.Nn].Mi,<n'  w-e 

*;o» 

l.noo.Mii    7.Mn.mn 

tuir  .      -      - 

tT.O)6.XH,   sji.tn;  IKI-O 

in> 

«()• 

s,iicio.«»    »jai,aio 

BI;11WW*..M,M0    M-0.    1«.B« 

7,MS 

JO^MT.«IO,*6,7«),«« 

The  data  supplied  by  this  table  will  enable  us  to  compare 
the  length  of  railways  and  the  railway  capital  of  eacli 
cotmtry,  with  its  population  and  its  territory.  This  is  done 
in  the  following  table  : — 


*  SuUiUcliu  Jitaibuch  fiir  1U7,  t 


1  Xu-I  Aapul  UuUu :  Ldpiic,  IMS. 
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Coiirouoii  of  Ibe  Extent  ot  Rulvav)  in  Opentioii.«id  the  Amount 

of  lUilw,  CpitJ,  -hh  the  FopuLlira  uid  TerritorW  Eitent  of 

the  Counliies  which  pones  them. 

1 

Si 

f 

1 

l, 

i! 

ip 

1 

1 

iii 

Is! 

gS.Sisr,  »„■-.; 

41  J 

.tui 

J.M 

itur 

TMiUa<.di<r«>M«    - 

'"' 

Jl". 

!■««!     M-™ 

0Oi..W0O,10(r«.,«>«,| 

Some  of  the  reaulta  of  this  table  are  very  remarkable. 

la  the  proportion  which  the  length  of  railway  bears  to 
the  population,  the  eereral  couatries  stand  in  Ibe  foUowing 
order: — 

1.  United  States. 

2.  United  Kingdom. 

3.  Belgium. 

4.  Germanic  States. 

5.  France. 

6.  Russia. 

7.  Italy. 

In  the  proportion  which  the  length  of  railway  bears  to 
the  extent  of  territory,  these  countries  stand  in  the  following 
order:— 

1.  United  Kingdom. 

2.  Belgium. 

3.  Germanic  States. 

4.  France. 

5.  United  Slates. 
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6.  Italy. 


In  the  proportion  of  the  railway  ( 
the  following  is  the  order  in  which  t 

1.  Unilod  King*! 

2.  United  States 

3.  Belgium. 

4.  France. 

5.  Germanic  Sta 

6.  Itnly. 

7.  Russia. 

In  the  proportion  which  the  rai 
extent  of  territory,  the  following  is  i 

1.  tTniled  Kingd 

2.  Belgium. 

3.  France. 

4.  Germanic  Sta 

5.  United  States 

6.  Italy. 

7.  Russia. 

The  following  is  the  order  in  whi 
ence  to  the  actual  length  of  railway 

1.  United  States 

2.  United  Kingc 

3.  Germanic  Stii 

4.  France. 

5.  Belgium. 

6.  Russia. 

7.  Italy. 

And  the  following  is  their  ordet 
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1.  United  Kingdom. 

2.  Grermanic  States. 

3.  United  States. 

4.  France. 

5.  Belgium. 

6.  Russia. 

7.  Italy. 

While  the  total  length  of  railway  in  operation  in  the 
United  States  exceeds  the  length  open  in  the  United  £[ing- 
dom  in  the  proportion  of  about  4  to  3,  the  capital  invested 
in  railway  communication  in  England  exceeds  that  invested 
in  the  United  States  in  the  ratio  of  about  4  to  1. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that,  of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  railways  in  all  the  countries  of  the  globe, 
England  possesses  more  than  the  half,  or  54  per  cent. ;  while 
the  length  of  railways  constructed  with  this  capital  is  less 
than  27  per  cent,  or  little  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  ag- 
gregate length. 

This  will  exhibit,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  superior  effi- 
ciency of  the  mode  of  construction  in  England. 

Of  all  the  railways  in  progress  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
more  than  the  half,  or  67^  per  cent,  are  in  England ;  and  of 
the  entire  amount  of  capital  to  be  invested  in  these,  about 
68  per  cent,  is  to  be  invested  in  England. 

It  appears  from  the  results  of  the  preceding  tables,  that 
the  entire  amount  of  capital  actually  invested  in  railway 
communication  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world  is  three 
hundred  and  sixty -eight  millions  and  a  half ;  and  that  with 
this,  upwards  of  eighteen  thousand  six  hundred  miles  of 
railway  have  been  constructed,  and  that  the  capital  to  be  in- 
vested in  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  miles  of  railway  in 
progress  will  amount  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
millions. 

It  would  have  been  desirable  to  have  exhibited  a  coropa- 
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ralivo  view  of  the  average  movement  of  the  traffic  upon  the 
railways  in  operation  in  different  countries  at  a  corresponding 
epoch.  Unfortunately  we  have  no  documents  to  enable  lu  lo 
do  this  with  all  the  precieioa  which  might  be  wished.  I 
liave,  however,  collected  in  the  following  table  as  many  data 
as  are  supplied  by  authentic  documents  for  nearly  corre- 
sponding epochs.  The  railwavs  >  i  which  tbe  traffic  reported 
has  been  carried  do  i  include  all  the  lines  open 

in  the  respective  cc  -,  ot     rtheless,  they  will  afford 

eoRie  approximation  ..  ^  compar  on  of  the  extent  of  inter- 
communication by  railway.  In  so/  le  cases,  also,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  obtain  the  numerical  n  ilts  by  estimation.  These 
I  have  indicated  in  the  table:  — 


CujifAkATivi  View  of  th 

Moven 

tint  of  the  Traffi 

on  >  Portion  of 

Ihi'  llBilwnj-s  in  open. 

Kin  in  t 

e  United  Kbgdo 

n.  United  Suits, 

Ut'lfium,  France,  and 

German 

"ar 

r'.SXu 

B^t^^. 

"—  ,  ^-sr 

V™„^r>M            -          - 

~]»l 

JTJ 

-"S. 

j*j; 

^MS 

Lcn«tliurtlll«ll       - 

IIM 

mooa 

18,000 

ILttiO    1 

Per  mllo  or  raflitaj  ptr  dar— 

B I|ili    - 

4-ns 

SH 

<-fit 

1  ProliH  per  mil  ateiylUl    ■ 

3';j 

Rprrtpu  per  mile  Drinlni    . 

f    0 

7    6 

•i  a 
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\  e 

i    1-75        1    Vs    1 

DiitanCB  IrHC-Lnl  jwr  [uu- 

mi 
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Ti 
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Reoef  pU  per  ton  of  goods 

United 

Unii«d 

SUtM. 

Bclfpum. 

Fnaoc. 

Ucnnanie 
StotM. 

f.     d. 

«.     d. 

«.     d. 

f.     d. 

3    2*2 

ft    8-5 

5    2 

m 

10    1 

«i<Im. 

mttw. 

mOm. 

wdUa, 

Distance  carried  per  ton 

22-5 

38 

43-8 

m 

46-4 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

Receipts  per  ton  per  mile     - 

167 

1*8 

1*34 

m 

2-6 

Number  of  tons  per  train 

m                     m 

54-5 

33-2 

m 

. 

Averaiie  speed  of  passenger- 

trains  in  miles  per  liour:  — 

Stoppages  included 

94-5 

16-0« 

IftMO 

21-2 

SO-0 

Stoppages  excluded 

32*0 

" 

24-90 

270 

24-2 

*  Bj  estimation. 
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CHAP.  XX 

ins  BELATION  OP   KAILWAT 

Kailwats,  when  first  brouglit  into 
as  Bxceptioniil  modea  of  conve^raDc 
loculilies  and  particular  conditions 
course.  As  tLeir  powers  were  grj 
came  evident  tlint  tbcy  were  destined 
part  in  the  bosinesa  of  transport,  and 
btfome  the  general,  if  not  the  only 
lernal  movement  and  commerce  of  ] 
tercommuni  cation  of  people  find  peo 
IJuilor  this  point  of  view,  (he  quesii 
the  State  became  one  of  capital  impi 
Hitherto  the  public  highways  in 
regarded  as  vrithin  the  special  dom 
goTerninent  nnd  by  the  legislature  i 
regulated ;  and  it  was  natural,  thei 
the  same  system  of  regulation  and  c 
fo  the  new  ways  of  communicatioi 
destined  to  be  superseded. 

Between  the  common  high  roads 
ways,  an  important  diflerence  was  i 
The  superintendence  and  control  of 
ways  bad  been  hmited  to  their  ms 
tcndenee,  and  to  the  regulation  of  the 
business  condncled  upon  them  waa 
the  public,  nnd  wa-S  regulated  and  < 
some  influence  of  competition. 

Tiie  operation  of  the  same  princ 
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contemplated  in  the  infancj  of  ndlwajs,  as  is  apparent  from 
the  provisions  in  the  legislative  enactments  bj  which  the 
companies  have  been  incorporated.  It  was  expected  that 
the  public  should  be  admitted  to  exercise  the  business  of 
carriers  upon  them,  subject  to  certain  specified  regulations 
and  bje-laws. 

It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  this  new  means  of 
transport  was  attended  with  qualities  which  must  exclude 
every  indiscriminate  exercise  of  the  carrying  business.  A 
railway,  like  a  vast  machine,  the  wheels  of  which  are  all 
connected  with  each  other,  and  whose  movement  requires  a 
certain  harmony,  cannot  be  worked  by  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent agents.  Such  a  system  would  speedily  be  attended 
with  self-destruction.  The  organisation  of  a  railway  re- 
quires unity  of  direction  and  harmony  of  movement,  which 
can  only  be  attained  by  the  combination  of  the  entire  carry- 
ing business  with  the  general  administration  of  the  road. 
Hence  it  followed,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  as  has  been 
already  explained,  that  the  companies  originally  established 
for  the  construction  of  a  road  only  became,  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, the  exclusive  carriers  upon  it ;  and  hence  arose  in- 
evitably as  many  local  monopolies  of  transport  as  there  were 
separate  and  independent  companies. 

This  evil  was  speedily  aggravated  by  amalgamation.  The 
very  same  principles  and  conditions  which  rendered  it  indis- 
pensable that  each  company  should  have  the  sole  direction 
and  management  of  the  entire  movement  of  transport  upon 
its  own  line,  rendered  it  scarcely  less  expedient  that  systems 
of  lines  running  into  each  other  should  either  voluntarily  es- 
tablish a  code  of  regulations  to  secure  their  mutual  harmony, 
or  that  they  should  coalesce  so  as  to  form  fewer  companies 
of  greater  magnitude.  Both  of  these  expedients  have  been 
resorted  to.  Lesser,  placed  near  greater  companies,  have 
coalesced  with  them.  A  great  number  of  small  monopolies 
have,  by  the  operation  of  the  affinities  of  commercial  in- 
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lercst,  been  drawn  together,  an 
number  of  great  monopolies;  am 
certain  unity  of  management  am 
proved  to  be  to  the  efficiency  oi 
where  amalgamation  haa  not  been 
Clearing-house  has  been  invent&J 
practicable,  those  difficulties  whi 
absence  of  unity  of  direction  an 
conununicating  lines. 

Such  were  the  circumslances  o 
colossal  monopolies  among  which  t 
Kingdom  is  parcelled  out,  and  by 
commerce,  and  correspondence,  an 
its  people  are  conducled. 

A  great  variety  of  relatione  havi 
of  things  in  other  countries,  accon 
stances  attending  tlie  form  of  govei 
commercial  condition  of  the  people. 

In  some  the  State  has  taken  upi 
of  the  construction  and  working  i 
the  case,  for  example,  in  Belgium 
the  Northern  Duchies,  in  the  Gr. 
"Wilrtemburg,  BavBrio,  and  Austrii 
isolated  lines  in  these  several  stal 
companies  before  the  great  questio 
the  State  and  the  railways  had  bee: 
besides  being  exceptional,  have  gi 
in  number  by  the  goremmeats  re 
property  in  the  roads. 

In  other  countries,  a  mixed  syi 
Some  railways  have  been  construe 
State,  but  farmed  by  companies  on  t 
short  leases,  the  State  maintaining  a 
by  the  clauses  of  tlio  leases.  In 
have  been  constructed  and  stocked 
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selTes^  who  hold  the  property  under  a  lease  of  more  or  less 
extended  doration ;  but  still  the  State  is  represented  in  the 
administration  of  the  railway  bj  the  presence  of  an  agent, 
who  is  inyested  with  almost  unlimited  4K>ntrol  over  the 
wmidng  of  the  lines.  In  France,  this  agent  was  established 
under  the  name  of  a  Rojal  Commissioner,  and  one  such 
fonctionarj  was  nominated  to  form  part  of  the  administration 
of  each  railway  company.  Besides  this,  the  government 
appoints  the  police  of  the  road,  all  these  functionaries, 
however,  of  every  grade,  being  paid  by  the  company.  On 
the  expiration  of  the  leases,  the  State  is  usually  bound  to 
reimburse  Jto  the  company  the  estimated  value  of  the  movable 
stock  attached  to  the  establishment;  and  the  company,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  bound  to  sustain  this  movable  stock  in  a 
satisfactory  and  efficient  state  pending  the  lease. 

In  cases  where  the  State  has  adopted  the  policy  of  leaving 
the  construction  and  management  of  the  railways  to  private 
companies,  it  has  nevertheless  intervened,  by  means  of  sub- 
vention or  other  encouragement,  to  stimulate  private  enter- 
prise in  those  cases  in  which  the  lines  run  through  localities 
where  the  commerce  is  deemed  insufficient  to  produce  the 
average  profit  on  the  capital  invested.  In  diffi^rent  countries 
this  object  is  accomplished  by  different  expedients. 

In  some,  a  subvention  in  money  is  directly  given;  in 
others,  the  State  takes  a  certain  proportion  of  the  shares, 
supplying  the  corresponding  amount  of  capital  on  favourable 
terms ;  in  others,  the  State  guarantees  a  minimum  amount 
of  interest  on  the  capital  to  be  invested ;  in  others,  the  com- 
panies are  favoured  by  the  free  importation  of  stock  and  ma- 
terials, by  the  gratuitous  use  of  the  land,  and  by  exemption 
from  taxation. 

The  authority  of  the  State  is,  in  almost  all  cases,  asserted, 
and  in  many  periodically  exercised.  Thus  a  power  of  re- 
vising the  tariff  at  stated  intervals,  such  as  every  three  or 
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Bto  years,  ia  ofico  reserved.  This 
nilwuy  enicrprisee  in  the  Uniied  i 

The  case  of  the  English  railwa 
respecta,  [Mculiftr.  Tlte  spirit  of 
renders  tlio  Stale  averse  from  intet 
terprises,  and  somewiiat  reserTed  e 
control  over  them,  which  would  aet 
the  general  interi'sts. 

Powers  uf  an  unusually  extensi 
were  therefore  readily  granted  t 
in  this  country,  and  monopoly  a 
fostered  by  the  legislature  and  favt 
nopoly,  however,  was  not  slow  to 
tomary  evils,  nnd  comptatnts  and 
Abuses  were  signalised,  and  &  reac 
manifested.  Railway  directors,  wt 
objects  of  unbounded  laudation,  n 
distrust  and  censure,  and  a  general 
system  of  control  waa  put  forth. 

This  demand  was  ojiposed  by  nii 
under  their  influence,  who  went  s< 
of  parliament  to  interfere  with  tl 
their  establishments  to  those  of  ba 
companies,  and  other  industrial  asi 
indignantly  rejected  all  control,  an 
system  uf  publishing  periodical  re^ 
as  it  has  been,  which  the  law  and  ] 
&om  them,  as  a  grievance.  The; 
ference  with  the  affairs  of  railwa 
pulsory  publication  of  their  procee 
state  of  their  financial  concerns,  i 
of  capital  as  gross  and  unjusti£a] 
measures  if  adopted  in  reference  t 
tions  of  Rothschild's,  Baring's,  oi 
blishment.   Tiiey  admit  that  gover 
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as  to  provide  for  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  public  in 
travelling.  But  bejond  this,  they  denounce  all  legislative 
or  State  intervention  in  their  affairs.  They  complain  that 
the  temper  evinced  by  parliament  and  the  press  is  such  as 
ought  to  be  directed  only  against  the  greatest  enemies  of 
social  progress,  instead  of  the  promoters,  as  they  justly 
enoagh  claim  to  be,  of  one  of  the  most  signal  instruments 
for  the  advancement  of  civilisation  that  modem  times  have 
witnessed.  Such  a  temper,  they  contend,  must  produce  a 
corresponding  feeling  on  the  part  of  railway  directors ;  and 
it  18  declared  that,  if  such  a  system  of  annoyance  and 
improper  interference  be  continued,  it  must  result  either  in 
raising  a  spirit  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  railway  interests, 
which,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  property  at  stake, 
cannot  be  lightly  regarded,  or  inducing  an  apathy  and  in- 
difference in  the  administration  of  railways ;  in  either  case 
being  the  cause  of  great  injury  and  inconvenience  to  the 
poblic 

To  all  this  it  is  answered,  that  bodies  which  possess  the 
almost  exclusive  control  of  the  intercourse  of  the  country, 
including  the  conveyance  of  persons  and  goods,  the  service 
of  the  post-office,  and  the  movement  of  the  troops,  have 
none  of  the  qualities,  and  ought  to  have  none  of  the  pri- 
vileges, attaching  to  private  commercial  establishments; 
that,  therefore,  it  would  be  a  grave  error  to  regard  the 
British  railways  as  speculations  important  to  none  but  the 
shareholders;  that  they,  on  the  contrary,  involve  interests 
public,  political,  and  social,  of  the  greatest  magnitude ;  that 
they  have  not  been  created,  as  the  advocates  of  their  com- 
plete independence  pretend,  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  in- 
dividuals; that  they  owe  their  origin  and  existence  to  the 
will  of  the  legislature,  expressed  in  their  various  acts  of 
incorporation,  and  that  to  the  legislature  they  must  be  held, 
in  a  peculiar  d^ee,  responsible;  that  they  have  been 
entrusted  with  privileges  and  powers  almost  without  pre- 
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cedet        ud  tbat  in  fine,  it  is  incumbent  on  parlianH 
see  1        these  povrers  are  properly  exercised,  and  to  a 
the  J         which  regulate  them  in   aucb  ft  i 
from        s  to  time  be  deemed  espedient. 

It  1  irther  contended,  that  tlie  duty  of  legislatiTe  ints 
feren  i  rendered  mtire  iraniTfltive  by  the  enormous  auioant 
of  m  nies  have  rtused  under  par- 

liami  r  has  a  capital  been  raised 

ftmoi  lational  debt,  which  amount 

will  De  50  per  cent,  within  a  tban 

period,  lained  by  the  companies  to 

Tast  Eanction,  and  subject  to  tlx 

condin  arliament.     The  dcbentttrM 

repKMi  I  as  the  railway  shares,  an! 

transferable  trom  nanu  m  iiouu  with  as  much  fuciliiy  i?  tbn 
unfunded  debt,  witli  which  they  enter  into  direct  competition. 

Of  late  years,  moreover,  the  interests  involved  in  railway 
property  have  assumed  an  importance  which  has  introduced 
it  into  marriage  settlements,  wills,  and  other  family  arrange- 
ments, almost  as  generally  as  the  public  securities.  It  would 
therefore,  it  is  contended,  be  preposterous  to  maintain  tliit 
property  of  such  an  amount  and  such  character  should  be 
left  to  the  uncontrolled  management  of  bodies  so  fleeting 
and  so  little  responsible  as  the  boards  of  railway  directors. 

It  is  further  maintained  by  the  advocates  of  governnient 
control,  that  shareholders  are  a  fleeting  and  mutable  body, 
liberated  from  many  of  the  responsibilities  and  obligations 
which  attach  to  property  of  a  more  permanent  character. 
A  share  market  has  been  created  as  well  in  the  chief  com- 
mercial towns  as  in  the  capital,  where  transactions  to  an 
enonnous  amount  take  place.  Not  only  are  permanent  in- 
vestments made  in  railway  securities  which  have  become 
matters  of  settlement,  bequest,  and  inheritance,  but  large 
speculations  are  daily  made,  with  a  view  to  profit,  by  traflic 
in  a  description  of  property  peculiarly  liable  to  audden  and 
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extraordinary  fl  actuations,  fluctuations  so  extreme  that  the 
capital  of  a  single  railway  has  been  known  to  fall  in  value 
^thin  the  brief  period  of  two  months  to  the  amount  o^ 
three  millions  sterling.  These  violent  and  sudden  variations 
in  the  value  of  the  securities  of  one  railway  produce 
sympathetic  effects  in  all  the  others,  and  always  arise  from 
the  want  of  confidence  entertained  by  the  public  in  the  re- 
presentations made  by  the  directors  of  railway  companies  of 
their  financial  condition.* 

Since,  however,  the  necessity  of  establishing  an  inde- 
pendent body,  invested  with  definite  powers  to  examine  and 
check  the  railway  accounts,  is  admitted  by  all  persons  be- 
yond the  immediate  circle  of  railway  directors,  and  those  in 
their  employment  and  under  their  influence,  and  even  by 
some  among  those  directors  themselves,  it  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  enter  further  into  this  discussion.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  controlling  body  is 
demanded  by  public  opinion;  the  only  points  to  be  con- 
sidered being,  the  authority  from  which  its  nomination  must 
emanate,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  powers. 

The  appointment  of  such  a  body  can  only  be  made  by  the 
directors,  the  proprietors  of  railways,  not  being  directors,  or 
the  State. 

That  railway  directors  should  nominate  the  body  which  is 
to  control  themselves,  would  be  an  outrage  on  common 
sense,  which  public  opinion  indignantly  rejects. 

The  appointment  of  an  efficient  and  independent  board  of 
control  by  railway  proprietors,  exercising  its  powers  over 
railway  directors,  would  be  attended  with  many  practical 
difficulties.  The  railway  proprietors  are  a  very  numerous 
body,  scattered  over  the  country,  and  even  over  the  world, 
Tarying  extremely  in  age,  sex,  and  condition.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  how  such  a  body  could  ever  be  brought  into  any 

•  Third  Report  of  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Lords,  June,  1849. 
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real  co-opention  otherwise  tlian  bj  the  agenCT-  and  influence, 
direct  or  indirect,  of  ihc  directors  tlieiuselves.  The  body  of 
proprietors  hove  nlready  nominated  the  directors,  end  maM 
hv  presamed  to  have  selected  the  indiridnala  for  that  uSict 
whom  they  regarded  as  be«t  entitled  U>  their  confidence. 
To  call  on  the  same  proprietors  to  elect  other  individual  In 
be  plwed  in  a  sort  of  antagonism  to  the  former,  and  in- 
rested  with  powers  to  check  and  control  them,  would  be  to 
ri-quire  them  to  place  over  those  individuals,  in  vrhom  they 
Iiove  manifested  the  greateat  confidence,  others  in  whum 
tliey  moat  necesaftrily  have  less. 

The  impracticability  of  attaining  such  an  object  is  in 
EH>ine  degree  illustrated  by  the  effect  of  the  system  of  aufflij 
hitherto  pursued.  It  is  well  known  that  on  the  presentatU) 
<•(  each  half-year's  report,  auditors  are  appointed  by  the 
meeting  of  shareholders,  to  examine  and  to  check  the  ba- 
lance-sheet. The  witnesses  produced  before  the  House  of 
Lord?,  consisting  of  public  accountants,  eminent  railway 
directors,  and  others,  distinguished  by  special  knowledge  on 
such  subjects,  were  unanimous  in  declaring  this  system  of 
audit  to  be  destitute  of  all  efficiency. 

Mr.  Swift  (says  the  Report),  a  witness  whose  confidential 
connection  with  the  Nortli-Westem  Railway  Company  gives 
great  weight  to  his  testimony,  declared  such  an  audit  to  be 
"  moonshine  against  dishonest  directors."  Mr.  King,  who  had 
been  secretary  to  two  companies,  said,  the  audit  tvas  "  a  com- 
plete farce,"  to  which  he  could  not  attach  the  slightest  value 
or  importance.  Sir  John  Easihope  declared  that  he  could 
never  consent  to  become  a  director  again  unless  an  effective 
audit  were  established,  and  that  if  such  audit  be  not  entirely 
independent  of  the  directors,  it  would  be  better  to  have 
no  audit  at  all.  Mr.  King  said  that  a  shareholder  ought 
not  to  he  an  auditor,  "  inasmuch  as  it  would  place  him  in 
an  invidious  position.  He  would,  in  some  way  or  other, 
be  connected  with   the  directors,  and  would   probably  be 
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chosen,  or  suggested,  or  recommended,  by  them  to  the  share- 
holders." 

A  board  of  railway  control  properly  constituted  would 
represent,  not  the  interest  of  the  shareholders  only,  but  that 
of  the  public ;  and  among  the  abuses  which  it  would  become 
its  duty  to  check,  would  be  more  especially  those  which 
afiect  that  portion  of  the  public  who  are  not  shareholders. 
The  misapplication  of  capital  and  financial  malversations, 
which  have  been  already  sometimes  practised  by  directors, 
having  the  effect  of  producing  factitious  changes  in  the 
marketable  value  of  railway  securities,  of  which  changes  the 
directors  themselves,  who  thus  brought  them  about,  have 
lai^ely  availed  themselves,  are  examples  of  this.  So  far, 
then,  as  such  a  board  of  control  would  represent  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  in  general,  as  contradistinguished  from 
those  of  railway  proprietors  in  particular,  it  ought  legiti- 
mately to  derive  its  appointments  and  authority  from  the 
State,  which  represents  the  public. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  such  a  controlling  or 
auditing  body,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  it  must  be  per- 
fectly independent  of  the  directors  in  the  exercise  of  its 
functions.  If  such  independence  can  be  shown  to  be  com- 
patible with  any  system  of  election  by  shareholders,  no  legi- 
timate objection  can  perhaps  be  brought  against  it ;  and  it 
would,  in  such  case,  be  exempted  from  those  inconveniences 
which  are  supposed  to  attend  such  a  body  when  deriving  its 
nomination  and  authority  from  the  government. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  functions  and  limits 
of  the  powers  to  be  conferred  upon  the  body  proposed  to  be 
created  for  the  control  or  audit  of  railway  management,  its 
objects  may  be  briefly  and  clearly  stated. 

They  must  be  to  supply  railway  shareholders,  and  the 
public  in  general  (any  of  whom  may  at  any  moment  become 
railway  shareholders),  with  the  means  of  obtaining  an  as- 
surance of  the  honesty  and  of  estimating  the  ability  of  the 
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ndlwsy  manigemait  Tbis  dgeet  will  be  ■ttrimJ  partly 
b J  the  eopfldeniee  wbidi  tbe  pnbiio  maj  entertttn  m  tlMi 
penons  eppointed  te  eonpoee  mdi  ft  boevclt  end  pert^  hf 
the  pnUieitj  whidi  bmj  be  given  te  the  fteeoonti  and  pco^ 
ceedingt  of  the  nulwmy  meiiageni 

One  of  the  olgeets  moat  strongljr  imdited  upon  ia  ths 
measure  propoaed  in  the  Home  of  Lords  tor  an  independsaft 
sjstem  of  ndlway  aodit  in  the  session  of  1849;  waa  tosecoie 
greater  nniformitj  and  more  detailed  explanation  in  the 
system  of  financial  aooonnts  issued  hj  tiie  directors  to  the 
shareholders.  These  aooonnts  naUmUy  arrange  themsdfes 
under  the  two  heads  of  cspital  and  rerenme. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  capital  aoeonnt  dundd  be  two- 
fold, or»  to  state  it  mote  correetly»  a  single  aeeonnt  consisting 
of  triple  columns. 

The  first  odlamn  would  consist  of  ft  dear  and  detailed 
statement  of  the  amounts  of  capital  whidi  the  company  bad 
been  authorised  to  raise,  stating  the  purposes  to  which  these 
amounts  respectively  had  been  directed  by  the  l^slature  to 
be  applied. 

The  second  column  would  contain  a  statement  of  tbe  ex- 
tent to  which  the  company  bad  exercised  these  powers.  It 
would  state  tbe  amounts  respectively  which  had  been  raised 
under  each  authorisation,  assigning  them  to  their  respective 
beads,  and  showing  tbe  purposes  for  which  they  were  des- 
tined. 

Tbe  difference  between  tbe  totals  of  these  two  columns 
would  show  tbe  amount  of  the  unexhausted  power  with 
which  the  company  was  still  invested. 

Tbe  third  column  would  contain  a  clear  and  detailed  state- 
ment of  tbe  capital  which  bad  been  actually  expended,  stating 
tbe  objects  to  which  it  bad  been  appropriated,  and  showing 
dearly  that  these  objects  were  those  for  which  parliament 
had  authorised  tbe  capital  to  be  raised. 

Tbe  difference  between  the  totals  of  the  second  and  third 
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columns  would  show  the  portion  of  the  capital  raised  which 
had  been  stiU  unexpended. 

One  of  the  abuses  against  which  legislative  interference 
had  been  invoked,  was  the  misappropriation  of  capital  by 
railway  directors.  This  misappropriation  was  two-fold.  In 
some  cases  the  directors  would  apply  the  capital  which  the 
company  had  been  authorised  to  raise  for  one  purpose  to 
another,  still,  however,  being  legitimately  capital.  Thus, 
capital  authorised  to  be  raised  for  the  construction  of  a  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  trunk  line,  would  be  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  steamboats  or  to  the  improvement  or  construction 
of  docks. 

Such  proceedings  involved  a  double  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  law.  Not  only  was  capital  applied  to  a  purpose  not 
authorised  by  parliament,  but  works,  the  construction  of 
which  was  sanctioned  by  parliament,  and  ordered  to  be 
executed  within  a  given  limit  of  time,  were  left  either  in- 
complete or  not  commenced. 

But  the  most  frequent  and  scandalous  misapplication  of 
capital,  whether  considered  in  itself  or  in  its  consequences, 
had  been  the  appropriation  of  capital  to  the  purposes  of 
revenue,  and  more  especially  to  the  payment  of  dividends. 

Railway  directors  are  usually  large  holders  of  shares,  fre- 
quently obtained  by  allotment,  and  at  a  much  lower  rate 
than  the  current  market  price. 

Thus  situated,  they  have  a  direct  interest  to  raise  the 
market,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  such  elevation  to  dispose 
of  shares. 

This  object  is  accomplished  by  the  misappropriation  of 
capital  for  the  purpose  of  swelling  the  dividends  beyond  the 
amount  which  they  would  have  reached  if  paid  legitimately 
out  of  profits. 

When «  rise  has  been  produced  by  these  means,  and  the 
directors  avail  themselves  of  it,  they  dispose  of  their  allotted 
shares  at  a  large  profit.    This  spurious  price  is  of  course 
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only  temporary,  and  the  market  soon  declines.  The  delo^Mt 
pul)lic  loses  precisely  to  the  extent  to  which  the  directnit 
nnd  those  in  their  confidence  gain.  Thus  the  fortunes  of 
the  widow  and  orphan,  and  the  mccumulatioos  of  industry 
and  thrift,  are  fraudulently  Irangferred  to  swell  the  colossal 
fortunes  of  individual  directors,  who  by  such  means  sudden!; 
Ttsv  from  stations  comparatively  obscure  to  almost  fabulous 
wealth. 

It  amy  be  moat  truly  replied,  that  proceedings  such  as 
tliese  are  rare,  that  directors  in  general  are  persona  alli)- 
gcther  incapable  of  Buch  malpractices,  and  that  it  would 
be  unjust  to  stigmatise  a  large,  respectable,  and  intdligeat 
body  of  men,  to  the  unwearied  exertions  and  talenta  of 
many  of  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  sucoessfal 
iiisue  of  the  most  signal  improvement  of  modem  times, 
because  of  the  misconduct  of  some  individuals  among  tbem. 
To  this  it  is  answered,  thnt  unreserved  and  complete  pub- 
licity of  all  the  details  of  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  each  company  can  alone  do  justice  to  the  respectable  and 
independent  majority  of  directors.  Such  a  publicity  will 
enable  every  one  who  possesses  the  necessary  information  to 
judge  not  only  of  the  honesty  but  of  the  ability  of  the 
management,  and  without  such  publicity  there  can  be  no 
test  by  which  the  public  at  large  can  know  the  integrity  or 
skill  with  which  any  railway  establishment  is  conducted. 

An  intelligent  and  experienced  witness,  long  connected 
wilh  railway  afluirs,  declared,  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  practices  of  misapplying  capital,  such 
as  had  prevailed  in  certain  cases,  would  lead  at  some  period 
to  "  total  ruin,  and  in  the  meanwhile  to  great  confusion,  and 
an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  value  of  each  under* 
taking." 

Another  said,  that  there  was  "  no  safety  for  bondholders 
or  shareholders  unless  the  separation  of  capital  from  revenue 
was  observed,  and  that  any  deviation  from  it  must  falsify 
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the  accounts  and  deprive  the  public  of  the  means  of  measuring 
the  value  of  such  undertakings." 

An  experienced  accountant  stated,  that  under  the  present 
system  "  there  is  no  security  that  capital  and  income  shall 
be  kept  distinct,  and  that  the  practical  consequence  is, 
that  the  purchaser  who  buys  shares  does  so  in  ignorance  of 
the  true  state  of  the  company's  afiairs,  and  is  led  to  give  a 
higher  price  than  the  thing  is  worth,  under  the  belief  that 
the  dividends  declared  come  bona  fide  out  of  profits.  Any 
balance  under  such  a  system,  may  be  struck  which  may  suit 
the  purpose  of  the  directors ;  any  dividend  may  be  declared, 
and  the  public  may  be  deceived  to  any  extent  desired." 

''If  capital,"  says  the  Report  of  the  Lords'  Committee, 
"  be  unduly  brought  to  increase  income,  or  ordinary  expen- 
diture be  unduly  carried  to  the  account  of  capital,  the  ap« 
parent  balances  may  be  varied  at  pleasure,  a  fallacious 
and  fraudulent  value  may  for  a  time  be  given  to  shares, 
greatly  profitable  to  all  proprietors  desirous  of  selling,  but 
leading  to  results  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  more  important 
class  who  invest  permanently ;  for  the  sake  of  a  deceptive 
present  gain  the  value  of  the  reversion  will  be  sacrificed. 
Cases  may  easily  be  contemplated,  and  undoubtedly  have 
occurred,  in  which  the  future  profitable  working  of  the  line 
may  thus  be  endangered,  and  the  public  interests  connected 
with  the  maintenance  of  railways  be  placed  in  jeopardy,  if 
not  sacrificed."  ♦ 

To  guard  against  this  and  similar  abuses,  shareholders  have 
always  had  a  certain  power  at  reasonable  times  to  examine 
the  books  of  the  company,  but  this  power  has  proved,  as  might 
easily  have  been  foreseen,  illusory.  It  is  not  by  individual 
shareholders  going  to  a  railway  office,  and  demanding  journals 
and  ledgers,  and  running  over  their  pages,  that  any  real 
estimate  of  the  state  of  the  afiairs  of  the  company  can  be 

*  Third  Report  of  the  Lords*  Committee,  June  1849. 
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aacertnined.  This  is  &  proeeedmg  which  individual  share- 
holders  will  never  be  induced  lo  undertake,  nor,  if  thej  di4i'. 
would  anj  satisfactory  result  ensue.  Practised  a(;counlBnti 
alone  can  form  a  satisfactory  eMimale  of  the  fiDancial  eos- 
dition  of  the  company,  and  even  they  could  only  accomplish 
tlii:^  by  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  booka  ;  such  u 
examination  as  individual  shareholders  could  never  effect  by 
(he  means  provided  in  the  acts  of  incorporation. 

liut  whatever  powers  may  be  conferred  upon  the  conlrollinf 
or  auditing  body,  and  from  whatever  source  it  may  derive  il» 
appointment  and  autliority,  its  influence  will  be  uuBvaHing 
unless  the  most  ample  and  unreserved  publicity  be  given  to' 
the  details  of  the  milivny  management,  and  with  such  pub- 
licity the  task  of  the  auditors  or  controllers  will  be  rendered 
comparatively  easy.  Their  duties  will  in  such  case  be  re- 
duced in  effect  to  mere  verilication  of  the  disbursements  by 
the  vouchers  ;  for,  by  such  means,  the  public  at  large  would 
be  converted  into  one  great  and  unquestionable  Board  of 
Audit.  Railway  atfairs  would,  in  a  word,  be  placed  under 
the  immediate  operation  of  public  opinion.  Railway  directors, 
n  d  m  nd         a>         y  d  early  votes  of 

nd  m  bdddn  s,  vould  receive 

h  Bpp    ba     n      aw       n      m  d  public. 

I  h     d  ho  taken  place 

q  n        ra  w  y  a  much  too  ex- 

hb        pdnhfi  d      curacy  of  the 

p  hn  n  d  h        rapany,  as  if  the 

nyad  fo-y  hm  na^  m  w  all  that  could 
leqd  yh  wypp  d  the  public. 

The  degree  of  ability  and  skill  with  which  the  affairs  of  the 
railway  may  have  been  conducted,  seems  to  be  wholly  left 
out  of  view.  This  is  a  grave  error.  Honesty  is  happily  a 
much  more  ordinary  quality  than  ability,  and  there  is  much 
stronger  ground  for  distrusting  the  skill  shown  in  the  ma- 
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nagement  of  the  enterprise  of  a  railway  than  the  integrity  of 
those  to  whom  the  management  is  confided. 

It  is  not  therefore  sufficient,  for  the  satisfaction  of  public 
opinion,  to  publish  an  authenticated  report  of  the  financial 
condition  of  each  railway  company. 

Such  details  of  its  management  must  also  be  given  as  may 
enable  all  persons  competently  informed  to  form  an  estimate 
of  the  skill  and  ability  with  which  its  affairs  have  been  con- 
ducted. They  must  be  in  a  condition  to  judge  whether  the 
capital  has  been  duly  utilised;  but,  to  place  them  in  this 
condition,  a  much  more  ample  report  of  the  business  of  the 
company  must  be  published  than  any  which  has  hitherto  been 
issued  by  railway  companies  in  England,  or  even  on  the 
Continent,  where  the  periodical  reports  are  more  detailed. 
The  Belgian  government  alone  puts  forth  a  complete  and 
satisfactory  annual  report  of  its  management  We  do  not 
maintain  that  the  exposition  annually  supplied  to  the  public 
by  the  Belgian  government  of  the  administration  of  the  State 
railways  may  not  be  susceptible  of  improvement,  or  that  it 
may  not  contain  some  needless  detail  It  cannot,  however, 
be  denied  that  it  demonstrates  the  possibility  of  placing  the 
affairs  of  railway  management  under  the  operation  of  public 
opinion. 

The  report  should  be  annual,  and  not  half-yearly,  as  is  the 
practice  in  England ;  because  the  traffic  runs  through  its 
periodical  phases,  and  completes  them  with  the  revolution  of 
the  seasons.  Half-yearly  reports,  therefore,  supply  imperfect 
inferences ;  and  it  is  only  by  comparing  two  such  reports 
successively  issued  that  correct  average  results  can  be 
obtained. 

While  I  would  therefore  propose  greater  amplitude  in 
detail  of  the  railway  reports,  I  would  suggest  that  they 
should  be  published  annually  and  not  half-yearly,  and  as  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  each  year  as  might  be  practicable, 
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|i<ri^  tlie  details  of  the  manageineiit  and  working  of  tlie 
nilirajr  for  the  precediog  year, 

t  coDsiGt  of  the  following  ba^, :, — . 


tb*  otjMM  to  wluab  ib^  fans  teH  ■jfwfrif  ^  m 
whidi  ibtj  bmn  bMB  dirind 

SECTION  It 


SECTION  IIL 


Thii  KctioD  ihould  conUin  a  deUiIrd  fUtement  of  the  reroiue  of  the 
eompanr,  uugning  dutinetl;^  *'>'  aRKtuM  of  rerenuc  praeeating  fnxn 
c«h  object  of  traffic,  lueh  u  pumeagen,  diHiiiguubMl  by  elaan,  ba^ag*, 
puccls,  hone*,  carrugca,  nuils,  and  all  ol^iecti  carried  bj  [mwiifcir 
traioi ;  goods  and  live  atoek  eluaed  according  to  tbeir  tarifll 

The  receipt!  should  alio  be  itated  accardlng  to  the  part*  of  the  line 
from  vhich  the;  have  proceeded ;  thn*  tba  amount  rccei*cd  far  each  clao 
of  traffic  at  each  BtatioD  ihould  be  pTeo- 

Tbe  receipti  ihould  abo  be  claasified  aooording  to  Ibe  period  of  the 
year  at  which  thej  have  been  Rallied,  their  amounta  being  aepantel; 
lUted  for  each  luccesvTe  month. 

Id  caiei  where  a  graduated  tariff  has  beeo  estaUitbed,  HiiT»i>i;«ti'.n|t  h 
the  diitance  to  which  the  objecti  of  transport  are  cairicd  is  increaaed,  the 
recrapta  should  also  be  classified  according  to  the  distaneea  to  wfaich  the 
objects  of  transport  producing  them  liaTe  been  Kreially  earriedf  to  as  to 
show  the  amount!  of  rctenue  vhiah  have  proceeded  fifnu  long  traffic  and 
abort  traffic. 

Such  a  itatement  is  supplied  in  the  report*  of  the  Belgian  railvajp*. 
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SECTION  IV. 
THB  MOVEMENT  OF   THE  TRAFFIC. 

This  section  should  contain  a  statement  of  the  quantity  and  mileage  of 
the  several  classes  of  traffic  Thus  the  number  of  passengers  of  eac 
class  booked  and  the  total  mileage  of  each  class  should  be  given.  In 
like  manner,  the  quantity  and  mileage  of  each  object  of  transport  con- 
veyed by  passenger  trains,  such  as  baggage,  parcels,  mails,  horses,  and 
carriages,  should  be  stated.  The  comparison  of  the  quantity  of  these 
with  their  mileage  would  give  the  average  distance  over  which  each  pas- 
senger and  other  otjcct  of  traffic  was  carried. 

A  like  statement  should  be  given  for  the  various  classes  of  goods*  traffic, 
showing  in  each  case  the  quantity  booked  and  its  mileage. 

The  quantity  booked  at  each  section  of  the  line  should  be  distinctly 
given,  to  show  the  variation  of  the  traffic  on  different  parts  of  the  railway ; 
and  the  quantity  in  each  month,  to  show  the  variation  of  the  traffic  ac- 
cording to  the  seasons. 

SECTION  V. 
THE  MOVEMENT  OF   THE  LOCOMOTIVE   STOCK. 

This  section  should  contain  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  the  locomo- 
tive stock,  enumerating  the  engines  with  the  circumstances  of  their  origin, 
construction,  age,  former  services,  and  their  current  mileage.  The  dis- 
tances run  by  each  engine  during  the  year  should  be  stated,  as  well  as 
the  total  distance  it  has  run  since  first  put  upon  the  road.  The  consump- 
tion of  fuel  should  be  given,  distinguishing  that  which  is  consumed  in 
lighting  and  getting  up  steam  and  standing  and  in  profitable  work.  The 
consumption  of  oil  and  other  materials,  and  the  cost  of  repairs,  should 
also  be  given.  All  these  details  arc  supplied  annually  in  the  reports  of 
the  Belgian  railways. 

SECTION  VI. 
THE   MOVEMENT  OF  THE   CABBTINO  STOCK. 

This  section  should  contain  a  statement  of  the  entire  stock  of  vehicles 
of  transport  used  during  the  year,  distinguishing  them  according  to 
classes,  and  giving  their  mileages  respectively. 

Also  a  statement  of  the  consumption  of  materials,  cost  of  repairs,  &c. 
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SECTION  vn. 

MOVKllINT   OP    TKAPFIO    I 


i  CABBYUJti  STOCK. 


By  oDmpuiag  the  moTcmenl  of  tile  diffbrEiit  clusei  of  tnffic  vilh 
nuocment  ofttie  variaui  clasa  of  vebiclei  of  tmupon  to  vhieb  tbcj. 
-i^pectivdy  appropriiLled,  vc  coo  obiun  the  average  load  carridl  by  a 
'L-Kicle;  and  b;  comjiaring  tUem  with  the  moTement  of  the  locomot 
itiH'k,  we  on  obtain  the  atcTage  load  drawn  bjr  each  engine.  Data  i 
!hii5  obtained  by  which  numerom  economieal 
.mporlorce  can  be  aolred.  It  i>  by  thvae  met 
the  eilDQt  to  wbich  the  moving  itock  of  the  rai 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  a  report  containing  details 
such  as  I  have  enumerated  here,  is  either  difficult  or  im- 
practicable. 

Many  of  them  are  regularly  supplied  in  the  annual  reports 
of  most  of  the  continental  railway  companies,  and  all  of 
them,  and  many  others  still  more  minute,  are  contained  in 
the  annual  railway  report  of  the  Belgian  government.  It  is 
true,  that  the  existing  arrangements  of  the  English  railways 
do  not  afford  the  means  of  recording  some  of  these  statistical 
facts,  but  nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to  organise  in 
this  country,  as  elsewhere,  the  means  of  recording  them. 

In  order  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the  movable  stock  of 
the  railway  has  been  utilised,  it  is  essential  to  supply  the 
means  of  comparing  the  movement  of  the  rolling  stock  with 
the  movement  of  the  traffic.  It  is  by  such  a  comparison  alone 
that  the  average  amount  of  loads  carried  by  the  different  ve- 
hicles of  transport  can  be  accurately  ascertained.  This  will  be 
easily  comprehended  from  the  preceding  part  of  this  volume. 

J£  we  know  the  distance  which  any  class  of  vehicles  of 
transport  have  travelled  within  the  year,  and  also  know  the 
distance  over  which  each  class  of  objects  of  transport  to  which 
such  vehicles  are  appropriated  have  been  carried,  the  com- 
parison will  immediately  supply  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
average  load  carried  by  each  vehicle,  and  this  average  load 
is  the  only  exponent  of  the  extent  to  which  each  class  of 
vehicle  has  been  utilised. 

To  accomplish  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  separate 
mileage  accounts  of  the  traffic  and  of  the  rolling  stock.  In 
the  case  of  the  traffic,  its  mileage  can  be  immediately  ascer- 
tained from  the  record  of  the  receipts,  inasmuch  as  each  sum 
received  represents  the  transport  of  a  given  object  to  a  given 
distance. 

In  the  case  of  the  vehicles  of  transport,  the  manner  in 
which  the  mileage  has  been  hitherto  kept  on  continental  lines 
is  not  as  simple  and  satisfactory  as  could  be  desired.    The 
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p1&(.-c3  of  departure  and  arrital  of  eacU  veliicle  are  p 

anil  reports  from  the  different  stations   are  received,  I 

I'oniparisoa  of  which  supplies  the  means  of  computing  tl 

mileage. 

Nothing,  however,  would  bo  more  easy  than  to  attach  (o  ' 
each  vehicle  of  transport  a  counter,  which  would  become  • 
self-acting  register  of  the  aggregate  space  over  which  c«ch 
veliicle  has  run.     These  counters,  when  required  in  large 
numbers,  could  be  constructed  at  a  small  expense.     Thej  ' 
are  not  liable  to  derangement,  and  would  relieve  the  nulwR^  j 
administration  from  the  clumsy  and  expenaive  metliod  of  ob>  j 
serving  and  registering  the  movement  of  the  stock,  and,  i>  I 
fine,  would  accomplish  the  object  with  greater  certainty  and  ' 
accuracy.     The  counters,  as  commonly  constructed,  run  up 
to  a  million  of  revolutions  of  the  wheels,  which,  with  a  wheel 
ten  feet  in  circumference,  would,  in  round  numbers,  extend 
to  about  two  thousand  miles. 

Similar  instruments  might  be  attached  to  the  engines,  by 
which  a  register  of  their  mileage  would  be  kept.  In  thii 
manner  an  account  recorded  of  the  movement  of  the  entire 
rolling  stock  would  be  obtained  at  a  nominal  expense,  no- 
thing more  being  necessary  than  to  provide  agents  who 
would  attend  to  and  record  the  indications  of  the  counters. 

The  expenses,  besides  being  recorded  under  the  usual 
heads  of  direction,  way  and  works,  locomotive  power,  car- 
rying expenses,  &c.,  should  also  be  distributed  according  to 
some  principles  such  as  those  which  have  been  explained  in 
Chap.  XII.,  BO  as  to  enable  the  managers  of  the  road  to 
ascertain  the  cost  at  which  each  object  of  traflic  has  been 
transported.  It  is  by  a  comparison  of  this  cost  with  the 
tariff,  that  the  profit  arising  from  each  object  of  traffic  is 
ascertained.  Data  would  thus  be  also  obtained,  by  which 
the  managers  could  ascertain  what  increased  expense  would 
be  produced  by  any  given  increase  of  the  distance  to  which 
each  object  of  traffic  is  transported,  and  hence  would  arise 


.t'i^^ 
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the  data  necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  graduated  tariff, 
diminishing  in  its  rate  per  mile  according  as  the  distances  to 
which  the  objects  of  traffic  respectively  are  transported  are 
increased. 

These,  and  a  multitude  of  other  practical  problems,  in- 
volving the  most  important  economical  principles  in  railway 
management,  will  at  once  suggest  themselves  as  arising  out 
of  the  circumstances  here  adverted  to,  and  the  solution  of 
which  would  be  altogether  impossible  unless  data,  such  as 
those  here  described,  could  be  obtained. 

No  such  data  can  be  obtained,  however,  from  the  present 
system  of  railway  accounts,  nor  is  it  possible  for  directors 
and  managers  themselves  to  obtain  the  means  of  solving 
such  economical  problems. 

Connected  with  each  railway  administration,  a  statistical 
bureau  should  be  established  for  organising  and  recording 
these  classes  of  data.*  Such  bureaux  are  already  established 
in  connection  with  several  of  the  best  conducted  continental 
railways,  and  although  their  operations  have  not  been  in  aU 
cases  conducted  so  efficiently  as  could  be  desired,  they  are, 
nevertheless,  attended  with  the  best  effects. 

It  cannot  escape  observation  that,  by  the  publication  of 
such  ample  and  detailed  reports  as  I  have  here  proposed, 
the  functions  of  the  board  of  audit,  about  which  so  much 
discussion  has  taken  places  would  be  stripped  of  much  of 
their  invidious  character,  and  less  difference  of  opinion 

*  The  business  of  such  a  bureftu,  and  indeed  that  of  other  departments 
in  the  railway  administration,  would  be  materially  &cilitated  and  expe- 
dited by  the  adoption  of  **  FDLLni*8  Caladatimg  Seal*,**  which  is  an 
improvement  on  the  sliding  rule,  the  uses  and  application  of  which  it 
has  enlarged  so  as  to  become  almost  a  new  instrument.  In  all  statistical 
inquiries,  where  rates  percentages  and  arithmetieal  reductions  are  neces- 
sary, it  supplies  the  place  of  a  table  of  logarithms,  and  gives  the  results 
with  much  greater  expedition,  and  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all 
practical  purposes. 
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would  prevul  u  to  the  sonrce  from  which  tfa^  might 
derive  their  nominatioii  tnd  Authority. 

It  is  sometimes  contended  thtt  ndlwajB,  heing  commerdsl 
companies,  whose  concerns  affect  only  their  respective  share- 
holders, puhlidty  shotdd  not  he  exacted  from  them,  and 
that  the  shareholders  alone  have  a  right  to  be  informed  of 
the  affairs  of  their  administration  and  mansgement ;  but  to 
this  it  may  be  answered,  that  nothing  short  of  publicity  can 
bring  such  informadon  to  the  knowledge  of  bo^es  so  large 
and  fluctuating  as  those  of  railway  shareholders.  By  what 
means,  short  of  general  publicity,  for  example,  oould  a  body 
like  the  proprietors  of  the  North-Westem  Railway,  aoquirs 
a  dear,  full,  and  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  afiairs  of  that 
vast  enterprise. 

Besides,  it  may  be  answered,  the  shares  being  matters  (tf 
daily  bargain  and  sale  in  the  public  market,  every  individual 
who  may  become  a  purchaser  has  a  claim  to  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  affairs  of  the  company  into  which  he  is 
about  to  enter. 

In  fine,  cousidering  the  questions  which  have  been  agi- 
tated for  some  months  respecting  the  great  railway  enter- 
prises of  the  country,  in  all  their  bearings  and  relations,  no 
expedient  appears  so  likely  to  remedy  the  evils  which  have 
formed  the  subject  of  universal  complaint  and  remonstrance, 
to  revive  public  confidence,  and  to  restore  railway  property 
to  its  just  value  in  the  public  market,  as  a  system  of  publicity 
such  as  is  here  recommended. 
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435;  traffic  compared  with  extent  of 
railwav,  496 ;  local  variations  of  traffic, 
Tariattons  of  traffic  with  seasons,  498 ; 
percentage  of  number,  mileage,  and  re- 
ceipts of  passengers,  429;  traffic  ac. 
cording  to  distance.  430 ;  proportions  of 
revenue  contributed  bv  traffic,  432 ;  pro- 
portion  of  expenses  churgeable  to  usual 
beads,  432:  comparison  of  receipts,  ex. 
penses,  ana  profits,  with  length  of  line, 
433;  speed,  434;  passenger  traffic,  434; 
constructed  by  companies,  435;  esti. 
mated  cost  of,  436. 

Brighton  and  South  Coast  railway,  coke, 
74;  number  of  passengers  per  engine, 
190 ;  distance  traTelled  per  passenger, 
190;  number  of  passenger  coaches  in 
each  train,  191 ;  departures,  103 ;  ex. 
pense  of  locomotive  power,  249;  esti. 
mated  general  working  expenses,  967. 
(See  British  railways) 

British  railways,  mileage  of  passenger 
coaches.  94.  165;  passenger  traffic,  167. 
179.  177;  length  of;  189;  speed,  196; 


goods  mileage,  907;  cftimated  working 
expenses  of.  967 ;  receipts  on,  917 ;  pro. 
portion  per  cent,  of  rcpeipts  ftrom  each 
class  of  passengers,  973 ;  Aom  traffic  in 

Eneral,  978 ;  proportion  of  receipts  to 
igth,  traffic,  and  capital,  980;  daily 
receipts  per  mile,  981;  proportion  of 
receipts  to  increase  of  railways,  281 ; 
proportion  of  receipts  to  capital,  307; 
accidents  on,  311.  {See  Great  Western, 
North.Westem,  South.Eastem,  South- 
western, and  Brighton  Railways,  Re- 
ceipts.  Expenses,  Profits,  Locomotive, 
Carrying  stock.  Capital) 

Capital  of  railways  in  United  Kingdom. 
56;  and  revenue,  117;  account,  118;  of 
all  the  railways  in  the  world.  {See  BeU 
ipian,  FVencb,  German,  and  United 
State*  Railways.) 

Carriage,  service  of,  96;  trucks,  86.  199; 
dep6t,  183;  sUtion,  143;  sheds,  14& 

Carriages  130. 199:  weight  of  augmented, 
43 ;  passenger,  8d;  passenger  of  North- 
western, 93 :  cost  of,  119 ;  mixed,  904 ; 
on  railways  of  United  Sutes,  46a 

Carrying  stock,  84;  weight  of  augmented, 
43 ;  Belgian,  87 ;  Northern  of  France,  87; 
North.Westem,  88.  93.  110 ;  regUter  of, 
89;  mileage,  90,  91,  99,  94;  number 
necessary  to  stock  railway.  94, 187 ;  rail, 
way  manufactories  of,  107 ;  of  English 
railwa)  s,  1 19 ;  question  as  to  deteriora- 
tion, 115;  average  load,  185:  number. 
187 ;  expenses.  251.  264 ;  analysis  of  ex 
penses  of,  in  Belgium,  259,953;  mixed 
carriages,  904. 

Cattle  iranons,  87. 

Chairs,  937;  expenses  of  repair,  995. 

Clearing  house,  149 ;  bankers',  151 ;  com. 
panics  associated  in,  153;  goods  traffic 
and  live  stock,  156 ;  passenger  traffic, 
158 ;  parcels,  159 ;  carrying  stock,  160 ; 
statistics,  163 ;  capatm  of  extensioQ, 
163;  passengers  recorded  in,  169. 

Coal,  consumed  in  making  coke  on  Britiili 
railways,  83. 

Coke,  7x;  fAbrication  of,  79;  quantity 
produced  tnim  coal,  79;  consumption 
of  on  Great  Western,  73 ;  on  North- 
western and  Brighton  and  Sooth  CoMt, 
74  j  on  British  railways,  &2. 

Counter,  to  register  mileage,  599. 
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IWk,  fndual  mr,  *1~S0;  nana  oT 
alaibUiif  dnnUan,  ft;  vdihl  aua- 
ranud,  & ;  iKsoinwDdcd  bf  Bttphan- 
•oa  and  Lodu,  ti;  modea  of  nipport, 
«6;  dnnUUlr  <liiT<a(l(il«l,K.  !W( 
npcBia  of  n^ali,  as  i  Itm  ftmd  Air 
ntarinf . « i  oa  DbIM  Buna  nllwin, 

Rillnn,  minlialiaii  of  idBiiBlitntlai 
oC  30;  dwIt  cooBtruetcd  n^aifv  fk^ 
oueni  npalr,  10 1  crnHou*  oplDloB  M  M 
dunUUtr.tft  (Utoaf  BadBD,*!)  B^ 
Jccit  auctkiaad  bj  pariUoMiN,  CG ;  as- 
(Hit  u  whldi  iiatdliy  nntni  Mock.  HOj 
pro|*1aUta  earrtaia  oa,  1«;  dnckpl 
■Mil  c««nipu«d  mill  mBi,  IBL  sHT 
laaiUi  «f  BiW^  IHi  lialn.  riaarilad, 

csumrka,  WE)  IKndatloa,  nMDl  of 
tenlfairir,  eilant  or  ndlwar  and  caplul 

cooipvlion  of  length  of  rallwajra  aod 
aplUI  with  popnliilea  and  UrriloiT, 


■eceaall*  of  eoDim.SOTi  ink 
'  Board  of  Conuol,  909)  par. 

aiui  oBjacu  of  dhhioI,  Ell :  nponaof 
Hosae  af  Loida.  SlSi  deuUa  nweiaarT 
In  ndlvar  neeoaoti,  618  g  adnoU|M  of 
oiiiplH*  nconi  If  lallm*  albln,  tIB ; 
naoaaU*  ef  putdlablng  anek  racecd,  sn. 
(Sre  BrIlMi,  BelilaB,  FraDch,  Oerman, 
UnHad  Sutea,  RuaaUn,  lulUn,  and 
Spanlih  Tailvara.) 
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Refiaiie  and  c^cal,  IW. 
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Srti  ef  (lobe,  f*;  Koman  Hid  EnpbiB, 
I  CDti'tnicled  In  Semlnmla.  H  i  ta 
■neint  Onto.  Q ;  of  tb*  PhsdcUiu 
and  CarthagiDtaDi,  aS:  incltnt  Robuii, 
15;  candnicled  bf  Ranuu,  96;  pn. 
itcTHl  and   Jnado  liy  fJapoleM-  9;   l« 
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